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PREFACE 


The story of man in America, the mystery of his 
origin in the New World, the history of the rise 
and fall of remarkable cultures and civiliM.tions older 
than those of Egypt, form a fascinating tale. Un¬ 
fortunately, it is a tale little known to the average 
man or woman. Much has been written and pub¬ 
lished on the subject, but generally it has been neither 
interesting nor available to the layman. Most of the 
works have been of a strictly scientific or technical 
character; usually each volume, monograph or 
pamphlet has been devoted exclusively to some cer¬ 
tain race, ruin or other phase of the matter, and 
the ordinary mortal who might seek to acquire even 
a superficial knowledge of prehistoric civilizations 
and aboriginal races in America would be compelled 
to peruse innumerable tomes, pamphlets and reports. 
Even then it is doubtful if he would leam a great 
deal, for only the professional ethnologist, archeolo¬ 
gist or anthropologist can grasp the meanings of 
works filled with purely scientific terms. 

A few books of a popular character dealing with 
certain localities or races have appeared, as for ex¬ 
ample Prescott’s Conquest of Peru, but unfortunate¬ 
ly in most of these the actual facts are largely hidden 
under an overburden of romance and legend. 

As far as 1 am aware, and 1 hel'eve I possess a 
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rather complete knowledge in this respect, no book 
hitherto has treated of the entire subject of early 
man in America, the prehistoric civilizations and 
their remains, in a wholly popular manner. To do 
this has been my aim in writing the present volume. 
The purpose of the book is to give an accurate, un¬ 
biased and unvarnished account of what we actually 
know of the origin of man in America, his develop¬ 
ment, his early cultures and his civilizations; his arts, 
sciences, customs, religions, governments, engineer¬ 
ing feats, and, in fact, everything of human interest, 
together with the causes of his downfall and the con¬ 
dition of his present-day descendants. 

Obviously it would be impossible to cover fully 
or even to mention every fact, detail or phase of such 
a voluminous subject, or to describe all the races, with 
their divisions and subdivisions, who approached any¬ 
thing that might be considered a culture or a civilized 
state in America. Even were it possible, to do so 
would result in a great amount of repetition and 
svould only prove confusing to the reader. 

I have therefore confined myself to the principal 
races and civilizations, and have attempted to present 
a comprehensive and easily understood survey of the 
subject, ^\^le^ever possible I have avoided using 
technical or scientific terms. At times, however, this 
has proved impossible, for in many cases there are 
no recognized names or terms which can be applied, 
aside from those coined and employed by specialists 
in the fields of ethnology and archeology. 

^so, I have refrained from expressing definite 
opinions concerning many questions upon which 
scientists do not agree, except in a few cases wherein 
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my own observations and discoveries entitle ttte to 
my own theories and conclusions. 

OtherwHse, wherever or wlienever a matter has not 
unanimously been agreed on, I have given the known 
facts, have outlined the various theories or supposi¬ 
tions advanced and held by the most prominent au¬ 
thorities on the subjects, and have left it to my 
readers to accept whichever theory they prefer. 

In many cases one is as good as another, and if 
no one can positively state that a thing is so, neither 
can any one definitely declare that it is not so. 

hluch of the material embodied in the hook is the 
result of my own work, investigations and observa¬ 
tions made during many years of field work in 
etbnologj' and archeology for the Museum of the 
American Indian, Heye Foundation, of New York 
City, Much has been secured from various authori¬ 
ties and from practically aU available works on the 
subject; more than eight hundred books, monographs, 
maps, pamphlets, documents, reports, letters, codices 
and histories in Europe and the United States have 
been read and studied. A great deal of information 
and many facts olso have been secured through a 
study of the collections in the Museum of the 
American Indian, the American Museum of N atural 
History; the National Museum at Washington; the 
IjBTCo-IIerera Museum at Lima; the Museo Nacion- 
al of Peru; the Museo Nacional at San Jose, Costa 
Rica; the British Museum; the Museum of the 
University of Cuzco, Peru; the Museo Nacional at 
La Paz, Bolivia; and many others, in addition to 
numerous private collections in South and Central 
America, in Europe and in the United States. 
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Many of the illustrations are from my own photo¬ 
graphs and drawings; others are from photographs 
most courteously supplied by various individuals and 
institutions, while the majority have been furnished 
by the British Museum, London, the American Mu¬ 
seum of Natural History and the ]\Iuseum of the 
American Indian, Heye Foundation, of New York 
City. 

Without the free and hearty cooperation of many 
scientific friends and acquaintances, the preparation 
of this book would have been impossible!, and I wish 
to take this opportunity of expressing my thanks 
and appreciation to all those who so kindly have 
aided me but who are so numerous that it is im¬ 
possible to mention them by name. 


A. Hyatt Vebiull 
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OLD CIVILIZATIONS 
OF THE NEW WORLD 

CHAPTER I 

THE O&IGIK OF MAX IX AMEElCA 

No oxE can conclusively $tate who were the first 
htimati beings to inhabit America. Neither can any 
one sav whence or when these first men came; nor 
indeed whether they came at all or originated here* 
Innumerable theories have been advanced to ac¬ 
count for the presence of the so-called aboriginal 
Americans^ or, as they are more commonly called, 
Indians, in the New AV'^orld, Jlany of these theories 
nppear to have excellent ar^^meots to support them, 
but if we study them with an open mind* we will find 
almost if not fully as many arguments in rebuttal. 
Thus, tlie marsupials are confined to America and 
Australia and we might reasonably assume that this 
fact goes far toward proving some prehistoric con¬ 
nection between tlie two continents. Likewise, as the 
only living species of tapirs are those of Soutli 
America and Malaysia we might assume some ancient 
direct connection between these two countries. On 
the other hand, we might argue that as camels, ele¬ 
phants, rhinoceri and hippopotami are found only in 
Africa and Asia, w^e have proof that there was no 
connection between those continents and America, 
Sut we must remember that while there are no living 
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representatives of these creatures su the New World, 
there were many species itihabiting AmericA in pre« 
historic days, as is proved by their fossil remains. 
The presence of any group of animals in widely 
separated areas merely proves that, for some un¬ 
known reasons, certain individuals or species of 
one group escaped the utter extinction suffered 
by other groups. Also, iu many cases, evoilutlon, 
due to environment or other causes, so changed 
the descendants of the original groups that they 
are scarcely recognizable. Thus the llamas, alpacas, 
vicuilas and guanacos are all camels, although dif¬ 
ferent from ordinary camels in outward appear¬ 
ance. Neither must we overlook the fact tiiat there 
are far more forms common to America, Asia and 
Europe than to Africa or Australia and America. 
Our bison and the European bison are closely related. 
We have the caribou which to the ordinary observer 
is indistinguishable from the reindeer of Asia and 
Europe. The American moose and the Old World 
elk are very much alike, and there are few European 
or Asiatic mammals or birds that are not represented 
by closely related species in Amenca. But it is a 
significant fact that, with few exceptions, all these are 
distinct species with characteristics which must have 
required countless ages for development. This proves 
beyond denial that any direct terrestrial bridge which 
may have existed between the New and the Old 
Worlds must have existed in the most remote times, 
and as far as we know long before man's presence. 

We have still further proof of this in the birds. 
Thus the humming-birds are confined solely to 
America, as are the toucans, trogans and many other 
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bii^s, while the bombills, birds-of-paradise, hoopoes 
and other families are restricted to the Old World. 
This is more surprising inasmuch as birds migrate 
and wander for far greater distances than do mam¬ 
mals, and are not by nature obliged to follow land 
routes. No one can explain why such birds as hum¬ 
ming-birds should be con£ned to one of the hemi¬ 
spheres. whereas parrots, although they do not 
possess such powejrs of flight as the humming-birds, 
are found all over the world. So when we begin to 
seek proof of man’s migrations or origin by studying 
the mammalian or bird fauna of various countries we 
come face to face with facts which are if anything 
more inexplicable than the riddle we are attempting 
to solve. 

The same is more or less true of the flora, 'While 
many closely related species of plants occur on the 
j\merican continent and in Asia or Europe, there are 
fully as many which are confined to one of these con¬ 
tinents and which have no representatives, as species, 
genera or even orders, in the others. The same is 
true to greater or lesser extent of the insects, mollus- 
cOt reptiles, fish and lowest forms of invertebrates. 
Each hemisphere has certain species peculiar to itself 
but closely allied to those of the other hemisphere, and 
both have forms which have no counterparts else¬ 
where. The question therefore is: can we assume 
that all had a common origin, that all were carried far 
and wide In ancient times and gradually became dif¬ 
ferentiated through environment and other causes, or 
can we assume that like conditions begot like results 
and that evolution in the animal and plant world pro¬ 
ceeded more or less similarly throughout the world ? 
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If we accept the former theory, we can accept the 
theory that man also migratetl to AmerLca from some 
part of the Old World; hut if we believe the latter 
supposition, then we can etjually well maintain tliat 
human beings also were evolved or created and de¬ 
veloped quite independently in the New' World as well 
as in the old. In all probability there is truth in both 
theories, for only in tiiat way con we account for the 
similarity of some forms of life and the entire absence 
of others. 

Unquestionably, at one time in the history of the 
world, there were either direct land connections or a 
series of islands between the two hemispheres, 
"Whether or not these existed after human beings hod 
appeared on earth, or whether they connected Ameri¬ 
ca and Oceania. America and Africa or America and 
Europe and Asia no one can state definitely. Prob¬ 
ably there were migrations of human beings from one 
hemisphere to another. In fact, we have almost 
positive proof of that fact. But that does not prove 
that man may not have originated in America as well 
as anywhere else. Those who pooh-pooh the sug¬ 
gestion that man was evolved or created in the New 
World point to the fact tliat no anthropoid apes, 
either modem or fossil, have been found in America. 
But that is not proof that such remains may not exist, 
nor that, for some reason unknown, such remains ex¬ 
isted but were not presenn'ed as fossils, nor that the 
area such apes may have inhabited long ago may not 
have vanished below the sea, That anthropoid apes 
do not occur in America and that their fossil remains 
have not been discovered here no more prove that 
such creatures did not exist nor that man did not 
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evolve here than the fact that marsupials are confined 
to Australia and America proves a direct connection 
between these two continents. And for those who 
have no faith in the tlieory of evolution, there is of 
course no reason why man should not have been 
created in one place as well as in another, or for that 
matter in adoj^en or more localities independently. 

On the other hand, if we consider the theories of 
man having" migrated to America from oversea, we 
run against innumerahle facts wliich both prove and 
disprove the suppositions. In my boyhood days it was 
a generally accepted conclusion that the American 
Indians, from the Arctic to Cape Horn and from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, were all descendants of 
Asiatics who, at some former period, crossed over 
from one continent to the other via Bering Strait, 
But there were many arguments against this theory 
and many stumbling-blocks for those who held to it. 
Then a theory was advanced wherein it was main¬ 
tained that many if not all of the Indian races’ ances¬ 
tors had reached America from northern Europe via 
Greenland. Others have claimed that Atlantis was 
no my til but a reality, and that the aborigines of 
America are descended from the inhabitants of that 
lost continent. Some authorities have satisfied them¬ 
selves that the South Sea Islands, or some long- 
submerged archipelago in the South Pacific, were the 
localities W'henoc the first men and women migrated 
to the New World; others argue in favor of some 
long-vanished mid-Pacific continent; still others claim 
that the Indians belong to the lost tribes of Israel; 
■while some persons have brought forth plausible 
arguments to prove that the forebears of the red men 
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were the hardy Norse Vikings. A vast amount of 
breath, and a veritable sea of ink have been wasted, 
lifedong friendships have been saerificed and count¬ 
less fortunes have been spent over this one question, 
but without definite results. 

After all, why should any one try to prove that all 
the aborigines of America had a common origin? Is 
there any more valid or plausible reason for assuming 
that all the American tribes are attributable to tbe 
same race or stock than to assume that all European 
or Asiatic races are descendants of one parent stock? 
Even if we admit that man originated in Asia, we 
must acknowledge the fact that the European races 
are the result of migrations, interminglings and con¬ 
quests of many stocks from Asia, Africa and else¬ 
where. 

No anthropologist, ethnologist or archeologist 
would dare to claim that the Norwegians are variants 
of the Slavs, nor tliat the Teutonic races are merely 
aberrant forms of the Gallic races. Why then should 
any one have the temerity to declare, and endeavor to 
prove, that all the so-called American Indians are 
descendants of migrants from any one locality, be it 
Asia, Europe or Oceania? Actually we know little 
regarding the origin of man in America, and it is not 
at all impossible that our descendants, centuries hence, 
will he as much in the dark as ourselves. 

But we do know many more facts about the history, 
or at least the presence of early Americans than we 
did a few years ago. In the first place, we have to 
set back man's presence in America by a small matter 
of thousands of years. Not so long ago, any one who 
dared suggest that human beings dwelt in America 
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prior to the glacial period, or that man roamed our 
mountains, plains and forests more than twenty 
thousand jTjars ago, would have been shouted down 
as an iconoclast and a fool. But to-day we have 
positive proof that man not only inhabited I^orth 
America during the Pleistocene period, previous to 
the Glacial period, but that Pleistocene man in the 
New World was the equal if not the superior of Tnan 
in the Old World at the same time. In various locali¬ 
ties, notably in gravel deposits at Frederick, Okla¬ 
homa and Baton, New Slexico, human artifacts 
have been found associated with the skeletons of 
known Pleistocene-period animals. Among these were 
mastodons, camels, ground-sloths, glyptodons, horses, 
elephants. Here, underneath the fossils, were found 
excellently made dint arrow- and spear-heads nnd 
other artifacts, so placed that there can be no question 
that they were deposited before the long-dead animala 
found their last resting-plaees in the gravels. Per¬ 
haps, if we had only one instance to go by, we might 
question this. But similar relics have been foimd 
among the fossil hones of Pleistocene animals in at 
least fifty localities in North America. And in more 
than one instance, as at Colorado, Texas, the flint 
weapons had obviously killed the creatures, some be¬ 
ing within the skeletons and others embedded in the 
bones. 

As these fossil mammals are typical of the first 
Glacial or Aftonian stage of the Pleistocene period, 
which is roughly estimated to have been more than 
five hundred thousand years ago, the men who made 
the stone weapons, and used them for killing bison and 
other huge animals, must have been well along on the 
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road to culture before the famed Cro-Magnon and 
Neanderthal men of Europe first learned to throw a 
stone or wield a club. 

Just what tliese immeasurably ancient Americans 
were like we cannot say, for up to the present time 
we have found no skeletons nor skulls dating from 
that time. But, judging from their weapons, which 
were not the crude, roughly hewn, hardly recognizable 
weapons of ape-men, they were highly intelligent and 
speciabzed human beings. Since, indisputably, they 
were iu America at a time when only the lowest types 
of human beings, if any, inhabited Europe and North¬ 
ern Asia, the natural query is: whence did they come? 

There is no defim'te answer to that question. The 
adherents to tlie theory that man originated on this 
continent point proudly to this fact and claim li tends 
to prove their contention; man didn’t come—he was 
here. Their adversaries reply, like the Irishman, by 
asking another question. If, say they, man originated 
on the American continent, why have we never found 
remains of ape-like men or anthrojmid apes who, so 
scientists aver, were ancestors of man as we know 
him? And if man originated in America, why should 
the oldest and most primitive sJiclctal remains he 
found in the Old World ? 

These questions arc not, however, such unanswer¬ 
able riddles as they might seem. In the first place, far 
less anthropological research work has been carried 
on in America than in Europe, Asia or Africa, 
Europe and Asia especially have lieen fairly well 
searched for human remains for many vears ^ they 
hn\e been densely populate^l for a much longer period 
than any part of America, and in Europe there is 
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scarcely a square mile that has not been examined 
and studied. Yet every little while some bone or 
skull or other remnant of ancient man is unearthed 
in such densely peopled and systematically searched 
localities as England» France or Germany. Hence 
the mere fact that the remains of low types of ape¬ 
like humans have not been found in America is no 
proof that they do not exist, nor that they may not 
be found to-morrow or next week. The same is true 
of the remains of the anthropoid apes; while the fact 
that there are no Eving representatives of these apes 
in America is no more of an argument against man 
having originated here, than their absence from 
Europe and continental Asia is proof that man did 
not originate in those countries. 

Unquestionably, half a million years or more ago, 
the oceans aiid the continents were quite differently 
formed and disposed than at the present time. For 
aU we know, there may have been fairly easy bridges 
of islands or even solid land across the Pacific or 
Atlantic. It Is possible that the ape ancestors of man¬ 
kind, assuming there were sucli, may have had their 
liomes upon lands which have long since been sub¬ 
merged, and certain species—-such as the orangs, gib¬ 
bons, chimpanzees and gorillas—may have migratetl 
to Asia and Africa and hence escaped extermination, 
even though none migrated to America. Or again, 
if, for the sake of argument, we assume that man 
evolved from apes in America and that such apes 
survived prior to the Glacial period, the glaciers might 
utterly have destroyed the apes, while the human be¬ 
ings, possessing greater intelligctice and an ability to 
travel afoot, might liave sunnved by migrating south- 
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ward as tl^e encroachinj^ ice-cap moved southward 
from the Arctic regions. At any rate, there is only 
negative evidence that man did not originate in 
America, while we hnow that he was here and was a 
mighty hunter in the land before his compeers in- 
liahitcd northern Europe. 

There are just as many arguments for and against 
nearly every other theory of man’s presence in the 
New World. In favor of the Bering Strait theory 
is the fact that many Indian tribes have physical char¬ 
acteristics similar to those of northern Asiatic races; 
that even to-day there is more or less of a migration 
between northeastern Asia and the extreme tip of 
northwestern Alaska, and that distinctively Asiatic 
dialects are spoken by many Alaskan and north¬ 
western American tribes. But against this theory we 
have an equal or even greater array of arguments. 
In the first place, the facial appearance op external 
physical characters of a man or a race may he greatly 
influenced or altered by environment. Men w'ho live 
on open sunny plains and deserts, or in lands w'here 
there is much snow, acquire squinting eyes or ei'cn 
slightly oblique eyes and high cheek-bones, just as 
mountaineers develop strong legs, deep chests and 
powerful hacks, while tribes which travel largely by 
canoes develop broad chests, powerful shoulders and 
arms and become weak or under-devclopetl in their 
lower limbs, iloreover, only a small percentage of 
all Indians of North, Central and South America 
possess the Mongol features. In the second place, 
the Asiatic dialects disappear completely as soon as 
we go far from the northwestern coast tribes, w hereas, 
were all tribes descendants of Mongolian races, we 
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would expect to find traces of the Sfongol diaJects 
among most if not all American tribes, no matter how 
far their ancestors might have wandered. Then tliere 
is the fact that if aE American tribes are descendants 
of northern Asiatic migrants, the original migration 
must have taken place countless ages ago. Besides, 
it would require an enormous lapse of time for a 
handful of wanderers to multiply and spread from 
the Arctic Circle to Cape Horn and from ocean to 
ocean and gradually to develop the diversity of tribes, 
dialects, customs and religions which have existed for 
centuries among the aborigines of America, Yet the 
sponsors of this theory would have us believe that 
the theoretical migration took place at a time when 
the ilongol migrants were well along in arts, crafts 
and other attainments. If we accept this, then how 
can we account for the fact that the crudest of crude 
implements ore found in graves in southern Chile, 
thousands of miles from Bering Strait? Finally, we 
have tile fact that previous to die arrival of Columbus 
no domestic quadrupeds or birds of the Old World, 
and no cultivated plants of Europe or Asia, were 
knovm to the Indians, and that no domesticated ani¬ 
mals and no cultivated plants peculiar to America 
were known in Asia or Europe. 

There are almost as many and very similar argu- 
meitts for and against the Greenland, the Atlantis, 
the west African or the southern European origin of 
American races, and, in lesser degree perhaps, the 
same holds true of the theory that man migrated to 
America from Oceania or from some long-vanished 
Pacific arcliipelago. 

In the latter case, however, the arguments and 
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proofs in favor of the theory would appear rather 
more numerous than those in rebuttal. In fact, about 
the only valid or apparently valid arguments against 
this theory are the claims that it would have been im¬ 
possible for a large number of people to have crossed 
the Pacific in prinutive craft, and that if aU the In¬ 
dians are descendants of Oceanic races, traces of their 
dialects would appear throughout the American con¬ 
tinents. As a matter of fact, it would not be at all 
difficult for any large canoe or catamaran to cross 
from Polynesia to South America even at the present 
time, and if such a migration ever toot place thou¬ 
sands of years ago the chances are that at that time 
there were many islands or archipelagoes which have 
since disappeared. It has been fairly well established 
that Easter Island is merely the remnant of an 
archipelago that existed in comparatively recent limes, 
and it is not at all impossible nor improbable that the 
submergence of this or some other archipelago or 
island was the primary reason for its inhabitants mi- 
grating oversea to America. In fact, with the pre¬ 
vailing winds and currents of the Pacific, about the 
only course that could have been followed under such 
conditions would have been toward America. Also, 
there is the undeniable fact that among nearly all the 
tribes of wtstern South America we find words^not 
one or two but scores^—^which are strikingly like and 
in many cases identical with words of the same mean¬ 
ings in Oceanian dialects. In some of their arts, 
habits and religious beliefs there is a great similarity 
between the natives of Oceania and the tribes of 
western South America, while many of these South 
American tribes are astonishingly like the natives of 
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the Pacific Islands in features, color and other re- 
specte. Finally, we have the strange bearded Indians 
or Sirionos of Bolivia, an isolated, primitive race with 
slightly wavy, fine hair, great bushy beards, typically 
Oceanian features, who bear no faintest resemblance 
to any other known Indian tribe. 

Moreover, we know positively that there was some 
communication between the inhabitants of our Pacific 
coast and the inhabitants of mid-Pacific islands in 
prehistoric times. In e5:cavating prehistoric grav'es 
on the Calif Orman coast, members of an expedition of 
the Museum of the American Indian, Heye Founda¬ 
tion, obtained adzes, and ax-heads of Pacific island 
workmanship and composed of stone found only on 
those islands. 

Also, among the thousands of artifacts recovered 
from the remains of the exceedingly ancient Coclc 
civilization in Panama, I found a number which can 
be explained only on the theory that the people who 
dwelt there were in more or less direct eommunication 
with the Orient. 

Hence, it would rather seem that the trans-Pacific 
theorj^ has more to support it than the others. But 
let me repeat, why is it necessary to assume that any 
one of these various theories is the only correct ex¬ 
planation of man’s presence in America? Is it not 
reasonable to assume that human beings may have 
crossed from Asia via Bering Strait; that others 
reacheil the New World by way of Greenland ; that 
still others eamc from Atlantis or southern Europe, 
and that tribes also crossed from Oceania or mid- 
Pacific archipelagoes? And is it impossible that these 
migrants may have found indigenous men already in 
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America? T-Tie intermingling of all these ^’iiried races 
might well have resiilte<l in the wide diversity of types 
and tribes in America, and it would account for the 
fact that, here and there, throughout the length and 
breadth of the western hemisphere, we find individuals 
and tribes who seem types of far distant tribes and 
races; as well as words, artifacts and customs similar 
to, or identical "with, like things of tribes separated by 
thousands of miles, and apparently in no way related. 

'Whatever the solution to the problem, despite the 
fact that the history of the American Indian is 
shrouded in mystery, we know that when the first 
Europeans set foot on the western hemisphere the 
country was inhabited by countless distinct and diverse 
tribes. Indeed, the variation of races, customs and 
dialects was far greater in the Jfew World than in 
the Old. In California alone, more than one hundred 
distinct languages or dialects were spoken by the 
Indians within an area of a few square miles, a greater 
number for the same amount of territory tlian in any 
other portion of the world. The condition of the 
natives at the time of the European invasion varied 
as greatly as their tongues and characters. Some were 
primitive naked savages; some were nomads; some 
hunters; some agriculturalists. Some dwelt in the 
flimsiest shelters of brush and bark; others had large, 
well'built, wooden houses; some had dwellings of 
stone; others built their homes of adobe, and some used 
skins of beasts. All had advanced far above the ape¬ 
like type, and used well-made weapons, tools and im¬ 
plements, The majority were in the Stone age, but 
many had learned to smelt metals and used bronro 
or copper, gold and silver. Many had reached a high 
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state of culture and had attained great artistic sMU* 
while a number had developed advanced civillzationa 
and in. some ways had accomplished feats which had 
never been excelled, if equaled, by any other race in 
the history of the world* 

It is in the attainments of these ci\'itiBed American 
races that we find some of the strongest evidence 
against any theory of migrations from any known 
existent land. Among these are the remarkable 
written or recorded language of the Mayas, the 
architecture of the pre-Incas, the ceramics of the 
Nascas, the calendar of the Toltee-Aztecs, the culture 
of the Chimus, etc. Nowhere, In aU the world, was 
there anything remotely resembling many of these 
things, and stranger still, and even more inexplicable, 
is the fact that many of these appear to have sprung 
into full bloom, so to speak, overnight. It is for all 
the world as though some supergenius had invented 
or evolved an idea and perfected it in a day. There 
are not, so far as is known, any remains of preliminary 
steps or beginnings to show a gradual evolution or 
building up, nor any evidence to lead us to assume 
that the results were the culmination of slow improve¬ 
ment through many centuries. 

The Mayan writing is one of the most marvelous 
achievements of any race and is known only in its 
most highly perfected form, yet it must necessarily 
have required thousands of j'cars for development. 
But it lias no counterpart, nothing remotely resem¬ 
bling it, in the entire world. The Aztec calendar is 
another example. The Cyclopean architecture of the 
Andean highlands in no way resembles the architec¬ 
ture of any other known land or race, and, as far as 
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w*c know, there is no intermediate type of architecture 
between these pre-Incan and the later Incan forms. 
Nowhere else on e<arth are there such structures as at 
Tialiiianaco in Bolivia, and nowhere are there remains 
showing an archaic or primitive type of such work. 
There are hundreds of similar examples of the same 
sort; of amazing feats and highly perfected mathe¬ 
matical, astronotnical and scientific attainments which 
seem to hare no beginning, but which, judging from 
what we know, appear to have been transplanted, 
fully developed, from some distant spot. No one, 
however, has ever been able to find the spot or spots 
whence they came. 

If we assume that these races develope<l their cul¬ 
tures upon American soil and that they were of the 
same stock as the Indians, then whi^ have no remains 
of such development been discovered? If the people 
came as migrants from elsewhere, with their arts and 
attainments already perfected, why has no one been 
able to locate their origin? And if we assimie that 
these prehistoric races were indigenous to the New 
World, where were they hidden during the countless 
ages required to develop such astonishing cultural 
perfection from a primitive savage state? 

To be sure, many persons have attempted to trace 
relationships between these prehistoric civilized 
Americans and various races of the Old World, basing 
their arguments on some certain features of architec¬ 
ture, portraiture or other matters. Thus the claim 
has been made that as pj’ramids are peculiar to ancient 
Egyptian and ancient American cultures there is 
some affinity between the two. Also that because the 
hlayas and Aztecs were pictured with heavy, hooked. 
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Semitic-like noses they were of a Semitic race, and 
that because tlie Aztecs’ calendar-stone recorded tlie 
destruction of the world by a great flood, their ances¬ 
tors must have been Israelites, or at least natives of 
the Biblical lands. In most of these cases similarities 
may he accounted for by far simpler explanations 
than ractcil relationships or migrations. 

The pyramid is the easiest form of monument to 
build and is the only form of structure of large size 
which can be built without the use of staging, hoists 
and tremendous labor. Moreover, the American 
pyramids were totally different from those of the 
Egyptians in design, ty])e, workmanship and every 
other respect, aside from general form. 

Because the Aztecs recorded the destruction of the 
world by a great flood—^and previously by a fire-— 
does not prove that th<gr were the lost tribes of Israel 
or had any knowledge of Genesis. Such things 
might be merely coincidences, or they might date back 
to myths and fables of such ancient origin that they 
were common to all races at the very dawn of human 
existence. 1 do not mean to declare positively that 
it is impossible that the ancestors of the Aztecs came 
from Asia Minor, nor that the story of Genesis, as 
recorded in our Bible, may not have been known to 
them. Genesis dates back to remote antiquity, 
and long before it was recorded on stone, clay tablets 
or in any other form, it had been handed down by 
word of mouth for untold centuries. It is not at all 
impossible that, once upon a time, dwellers in Biblical 
lands wandered away and that eventually some of 
their descendants reached America. As myths and 
fables, especially those of a religious nature, are 
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among the most persistently retained of oil things, 
it would be quite natural and in. perfect accord with 
scientific probabilities tlmt tales similar to our Gene!)is 
should still prevail among widely separated races. On 
the other hand, primitive people are always subject to 
floods, and in volcanic countries eruptions are a con¬ 
stant menace. A disastrous flood or an eruption 
would unquestionably be embodied in the mythology 
or history of a race, and, knowing no land but their 
own, such people would assume that their restricted 
habitat constituted the entire world. Very likely, 
were we able to translate all the Mayan inscriptions, 
we would find such records. There is scarcely an 
Indian tribe, and none that I have visited, whose 
legends do not contain stories of a flood or an erup¬ 
tion or both. Did we not possess a written language 
and were we not in touch with the rest of the world, 
our descendants, several thousand years hence, would 
include in their verbal history' (and probably in their 
religion as well) highly colored versions of the 
Mississippi flood or the St. Francis Dam disaster, and 
we can readily understand that the inliabitants of the 
Mississippi Valley, were they primitive people with 
no knowledge of the rest of the world, might assume 
that the flood which was so disastrous to them affected 
tlie whole world equally. Then there is the question 
of just how much of our Bible, and especially 
Genesis, is mythical and how much allegorical. And 
if we accept the calendar-stone’s records as accurate 
history in regard to the destruction of the earth by 
fire and then hy flood, then we must accept its record 
of the world having once been destroyed by being 
devoured by a jaguar. No doubt this impossibility 
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is purely aUejgoricalr and hence tliere is no reason to 
doubt that the other records are equally allegorical. 

Finally there is the argument supported by the 
Semitic-like noses of human beings depicted upon 
Mayan, Aztec and even pre-Inoan sculpturC-s and 
paintings. There seems to be a general belief that 
these people all had receding foreheads and enormous 
hooked noses because the majority of sculptured and 
painted figures show these facial characteristics. But 
we must not overlook the fact that the carvings and 
paintings also show human beings wdtli the heads of 
beasts, with serpents’ heads, with impossible limbs and 
digits, while tlie representations of well-known crea¬ 
tures and objects are so obviously conventionalized 
and exaggerated, for decorative or symbolic purposes, 
that no one for a moment would consider them ac^ 
curate portrayals. Why then should we assume that 
the human features are any more true to life? "Why 
.should we take it for granted that the Mayas or 
Aztecs bad enormous hooked noses and yet scoff at 
the idea that Mayan and Aztec jaguars had snakes’ 
heads, or discredit the "Earth-Mother” being half¬ 
human and half-serpent when we find them so repre¬ 
sented? Perhaps these races were notable for their 
noses and foreheads, possibly such features were 
peculiar to certain castes or families; or again perhaps 
they had a symbolic significance, or possibly the 
Aztecs and Mayas attributed such features to deities 
or gods and thought it flattering to portray ordinary 
mortals of renown with divine features. These races, 
as well as others, practised the artificial deformation 
of heads and thus produced the receding foreheads 
as shown. As this practise unquestionably had a 
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symbolic or reli^otis significance it is not surprising 
that tlie artificially shaped bead should have been 
represented so extensively. Indeed it may be that 
the heads were molded to conform to the accepted 
idea of what a deity’s head should be, rather than the 
other way about. Moreover, it is far easier to draw 
or can’e an expressive human face with a pronounced 
nose than to represent a flat, straight or slightly 
aquiline nose, and it serves to distinguish at a glance 
between human and animal profiles even when com¬ 
plicated and confused by decorative details. As a 
great portion of the Jlayan and Aztecan carvings 
were closely related to, if not part of, their UTitten 
records, it was most important that the human faces 
should be recognized. Neither must we overlook the 
fact that these races were past masters in the art of 
depicting human expressions and emotions in profile 
by means of a few lines, and ivithoiit perspective or 
shading. The beak-like nose lends itself admirably 
to this type of art. 

There is, in fact, nothing to prove that these races, 
as a wliole, norm ally possessed features of such strik¬ 
ing peculiarities. Among the living Aimaras and 
Quichuas of Peru and Bolivia, there are certain indi¬ 
viduals with noses exactly like those shown on the 
ancient sculptures. These are commonly known as 
the “Inca nose.s,*' and the possessors claim direct 
descent from the Incas and call themselves Incas. 
Perhaps the Incas did have such beaks, hut if so the 
Spanianls failed to record the fact, and portraits 
made in the days of the conquest do not show them. 
Moreover, the few known lineal descendants of the 
Incas have quite ordinary, Indian-type noses. But 
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it is easy to understand how, if the Quichuas should 
develop a new culture and should regard these big- 
nosed members of their tribe as royal, they would 
doubtless perpetuate them in their carvings. If we 
w'ish accurate knowledge of the predominating fea¬ 
tures of these ancient races we must depend more 
upon the effigy jars and the statues than upon orna¬ 
mental and symbolic sculptures. In these we find 
tliat the ordinarily accepted type of ilklayan and 
Aztec no.sc5 are far from universal or even common. 
Many of these portraits and statues represent human 
beings and deities with ordinary noses and features, 
although the same deities and persons in carvings, 
where in profile, have the huge noses and receding 
foreheads. 

Furthermore, the effigy jars and statues, which are 
doubtless accurate portraits (aside from those vvhich 
are obviously caricatures), show that the people of 
these races varied little from the present-day Indians 
in their facial characters, Tlus is as might be ex¬ 
pected, for the Mayas, the Aztecs and the Incans 
were not homogenous races of one blood. In all eases 
they were tlie result of conquest and confederation of 
many races and tribes hy an intellectuady superior 
people. No doubt these superior people, w’ho formed 
the ruling classes,-—the priests, etc.,—were of a dis¬ 
tinct type from the hulk of the populations. It may be 
that they lEere migrants from oversea, and their noses 
may have distinguished them from the common herd. 
The Incas themselves were, we know from the records 
of the Spaniards, a much lighter-colored lot than their 
subjects, and possessed almost Caucasian features. 
Portraits made from life soon after and even during 
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Once started along the lines of cultural develop¬ 
ment, primitive man advanced with rapid strides. 
From a rude natural club selected at random to a 
bludgeon carefully chosen was an easy step, and it 
was almost as simple a step from the first rock used 
as a pounder to well-made stone hanuners and mauls. 
Of course the evolution of stone implements and 
weapons; the discovery and manufacture of bows, 
arrows and spears; the development of fire-making; 
the cooking of food, and the simplest attainments of 
the most primitive savages, occupied an almost im¬ 
measurable period of time. But each step in the cul¬ 
tural ladder made the next simpler and opened the 
way for innumerable other discoveries. It probably 
took far longer for primitive man to discover how to 
spin fiber into thread and make thread into rope than 
it did for him to hit upon the scheme of weaving the 
fiber into cloth. And it was probably a far greater 
step, requiring much more time, from the first floating 
log to the first crude dugout, than from the dugout 
to a seaworthy craft. 

During all the centuries, the thousands of years, 
of evolution along cultural lines, the tendency of prim¬ 
itive man would be to copy or duplicate every utensil 
and artifact made or used by another. If by chance a 
hunter was unusuaEy successful and used a spear witli 
a head of greenish stone, or if his bow was of a peculiar 
form, of a certain wood or was even ornamented in a 
Certain way, bis fellows would attribute his success to 
such qualities and would strive to imitate them. Tlius 
gradually a general similarity of design, shape, t}*pe 
and decorative motifs would result, and Tvould be rec¬ 
ognizable as the tribal culture. ’^Miile the members of 
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one tribe might at times copy the utensils or the orna¬ 
mental designs of another tribe when for any reason 
they considered them superior to their own, still as a 
general rule they would avoid doing so, particularly if 
the others were enemies. As a result, each tribe would 
be recognizable by its culture, while at the same time 
there might he strong evidences of one having influ¬ 
enced the other. 

Aside from all this there would be the factors of 
environment; of climatic, meterological and geo¬ 
graphical conditions. All of these exert a tremendous 
influence, probably even greater than we realize, upon 
cultural development, as do the botanical, zoological 
and many other conditions surrounding a tribe or race. 
People inliabiting a mountainous district will not only 
require certain types of utensils, implements and 
w'eapons which are adapted to mountain conditions, 
but will need those best adapted to the game, the cli¬ 
mate and the other necessities of the particular moun¬ 
tain where they dwell. They will develop their cul¬ 
ture, and even their fjcrsonal peculiarities, in response 
to urges not felt by tribes in a lowland or a level dis¬ 
trict. Human beings who dwell in a cold climate must 
build up a culture which might be of little value in a 
tropical land. Desert tribes have their own problems 
which are quite distinct from those of races in a fertile 
area. In a forested territon', tribal cultures become 
very different from those whose homes are on open 
plains. In districts where game abounds primitive 
man finds it easier to gain a livelihood by hunting and 
fishing than by tilling the soil, and in order to do so 
he adopts a more or less nomadic life as he follows the 
game about and develops his hunting implements at 
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rugs of a similar pattern, lie emploj^ the native In¬ 
dians to weave them, and the Quichuas, taking a 
fancy to the new motifs, adopted them and have used 
them ever since. Hence we should he chary of as¬ 
suming that there is any relationship or contact be¬ 
tween tribes merely because we find the artifacts or 
culture of the one influenced bj' the other. Far too 
often scientists regard such outside influences as of 
great importance. 

Neither does it prove, because a tribe is nomadic, 
that it may not be related to or identical with a seden¬ 
tary race or vice versa, hlany of our nomadic plains 
Indians—such as the Siotnc—were formerly agricul¬ 
tural and lived in established viDages. Tbe N avajos, 
who cultivate tlie soil and rear sheep and cattle, are 
near relations of the nomadic savage Apaches. Cer¬ 
tain tribes of Carib stock are wanderers and have no 
settled homes, while others nei'er move from their an¬ 
cestral districts. Such variations may be due to per¬ 
sonal characteristics, to accideut, to the advent of 
some new factor in their lives, or to necessity. 

As a general rule, nomadic and sedentary races 
are distinct, and it is the setlentary race that deii'clops 
the highest culture and attains to a civilization. We 
may safely say that no truly nomadic American tribe 
ever reached a very high state of culture or estab¬ 
lished a civilization. By nomadic, I mean tribes 
which have no fixed habitations, but are constantly on 
the move, following the fish or game upon which they 
depend for food, clothing and innumerable other es¬ 
sentials. Many races which reached the highest state 
of culture and civilization were wanderers, or rather 
migrants; but their wanderings were forced upon 
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them, and they were by nature, by heredity and by 
en\nronment and development, sedentary people and 
not nomads. 

I do not mean to state that nomadic, hunting tribes 
have not developed certain admirable arts and indus¬ 
tries. On the eontrary, many of our Arnerican no¬ 
mads. such as the northern Sioux, the Apaches, the 
Cheyennes, the Arapahos and others have developed 
certain arts, such as buckskin- and bead-work, the 
fashioning of weapons, basketry and even pottery 
making, to a high degree. But by the very nature of 
their existence they hav-e not, and never could, become 
obsessed with the idea of settling down, erecting per¬ 
manent towns and establishing orderly, law-abiding 
conununities until compelled to do so by the whites. 

The matter of geographical, geological and meter- 
ologieal environment appears to have little if any re¬ 
lationship to this fact. Among tlie prehistoric and 
ancient American civilizations were those of mountain 
tribes, desert tribes, forest tribes, swamp tribes, high¬ 
land tribes, lowland tribes, coastwise tribes, inland 
tribes; tribes inhabiting hot arid districts; tribes 
dwelling in steaming, rain-soaked, luxuriously ver¬ 
dant localities; tribes whose homes were among snow¬ 
capped peaks, and tribes who dwelt beside the sea. 
Neither was it a question of naturally warlike or 
peaceful natures. Some of the races whose civiliza¬ 
tions were most remarkable were warlike, valiant, 
fighting people who carried on wars of conquest as 
far-reaching and as successful as those of Caisar. 
Other.s, who were fully their equals in culture and civ¬ 
ilization, were docile peaceful people who gave battle 
only in defense of their lives and homes. Some were 
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gentle &nd kiiidlyt fond of innocent gflmes sud 
amusements and passionately fond of music, while 
others were almost inhumanly cruel, and gloried in 
bloodshed, human sacrifices, suffering and even can¬ 
nibalism. 

But in every case they were people who possessed 
a highly developed esthetic and artistic taste, a re¬ 
markable genius for organization, unlimited patience, 
vivid imaginations, tremendous will power, an inborn 
creative ability, and idealism in the extreme. These, 
more than anything else, were the primary factors 
which led certain races to attainments so far above 
those of all other American tribes that it seems scarce¬ 
ly credible that they were of tlie same original race. 

Probably the first distinct steps toward civilization 
were the result of necessity. We know that in some 
cases tribes have developed most unique habits, and 
have gone far ahead of their neighbors and relations, 
through the most fundamental instinct of man, that 
of saving his own life. This was unquestionably the 
case with the cliff-dwellers and the Pueblos of our 
Southwest, races which reached a much higher stage 
of culture than any other North American Indians, 
and who, in some ways, approached closely to a civ¬ 
ilized state. No doubt the ancestors of the cliff- 
dwellers were the cave-dwellers, and it is highly prob¬ 
able that the descendants of the cliff-dwellers are the 
modem Pueblos. The Pueblos are not, however, one 
tribe or race, but belong to a number of distinct 
stacks, each having its own culture, arts, dialect and 
customs, but all living in much the same manner, and 
all with a culture and with customs obviously the di¬ 
rect result of a common necessity and environment. 
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Possibly the first cave-dwellers used caverns for 
homes merely' because they were tlie most convenient 
or perhaps the only available retreats. But they soon 
found that a cave, especially if in an inaccessible situ¬ 
ation, is far more easily protected against foes and is 
a safer dwelling than a hut in the open. Being thus, 
by their mode of life, fairly free from molestation, 
and not being compelled to he forever fieeing from 
enemies or engaged in warfare, they had more time to 
devote to arts and industries and hence developed a 
high state of culture. From cave-dwellers, living in 
natural grottoes and caverns, to cliff-dwellers, living 
in stone homes under protecting overhanging cliffs, 
was a natural and easy step. 

Had they not adopted this mode of life they un¬ 
doubtedly would have been wiped out by their less 
cultured and more nomadic neighbors, or would have 
been compelled to revert to a nomadic life and 
savagery themselves, for even though the caves 
were excellent protection, they were limited in siae 
and number, and, as the race increased, there would 
not have been enough caverns to accommodate 
them. Cliff-dwellings could be enlarged and added 
to, and possessed another advantage in that their 
inhabitants could maintain a watch on their en¬ 
emies. Even as it was, the villages, far up on the 
precipitous mountainsides, did not always serve to 
protect the cliff-dwellers. Often they must have been 
taken by surprise, and many of their race must have 
fallen victims to the weapons of their wild enemies, 
for we find many of their skeletons with stone arrow¬ 
heads embedded in the bones. Sometimes the 
wounded recovered, for the bones are healed about 
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tbc weapons j otliers no doubt died slow and ngonizing 
deaths, for the injured boiies are still rough and 
splintered. As in nearly every case the position of 
the arrow-heads shows that they were shot from be¬ 
low and behind, it is obvious that the cliff-dwellers 
were firm believers in the old adage regarding the 
man who fights and runs away. 

Being averse to fight mg unless compelled to do so, 
dwelling in fairlj^ safe and secure villages, the cliff- 
dwellers, like tlieir ancestors of the natural caves, had 
a great deal of leisure to devote to the decorative arts, 
to inventing and formulating complicated religions 
and politics, to acquiring skill in weaving, basket- 
making, metal working, ceramics and other peaceful 
industries. They therefore greatly advanced their 
hereditary culture. Their ceramic ware was of a high 
quality and was most artistically formed and deco¬ 
rated. Their textiles were well made and showed 
great inventive and decorative ability. They made 
marvelous basketry, and \vere amazingly skilful in 
fashioning beads, ornaments and other objects of 
turquoise. The softer metals, such as silver and cop¬ 
per, were worked extensively. They executed far 
from mediocre sculptures and paintings on the rock 
walls of their homes. Yet they were far from being 
a civilized race. 

From houses built of stones in crevices in the cliffs, 
it is almost os easy and natural a step to pueblos, as 
from natural caves to cliff-dwellings. The pueblo 
house or village is in fact merely an artificial cliff or 
cave-dwelling, possessing precisely the same defen¬ 
sive and protective advantages as either. By select¬ 
ing a butte or mesa w‘ith precipitous sides rising well 
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above tlie surrounding territory, and by erecting 
strong doorless bouses thereon, and rendering these 
inaccessible when desired by withdrawing the ladders 
which gave access to the openings in the roofs, the 
Pueblo Indians vastly improved upon the homes of 
their cliff-dw'elling predecessors’ tactics. The posi¬ 
tion of the pueblo enabled its inhabitants to have a 
clear view in all directions for many miles} hence they 
could not easily be surprised by an enemy. In order 
to reach the viUage their foes would be forced to scale 
the sides of the butte or mesa, and could readily be 
held in check. And there was no chance of being as¬ 
saulted from above, as in the case of cliff-dwellings. 
No fortress is absolutely impregnable, however, 
and the Pueblos were frequently raided and at times 
lost heavily in repelling attacks. That they were 
comparatively immune, however, from successful 
raids is proved by the fact that they continued to 
live, prosper and increase in the heart of a district 
peopled by such hereditary and savage enemies as 
the Apaches and Navajos. 

But their very security prevented them from pro¬ 
gressing further and attaining a true civiliMtion. 
They were much the same in life and habits in the 
days of Coronado as they are to-day, aside from out¬ 
side influences, and in all probability they had 
changed little if any during many centuries previous 
to the coming of the Spaniards. They had attained 
a certain degree of culture best suited to their require- 
ments, they had reached a certain rung of t^he ladder 
leading to civilization, and there they remained. 
Unquestionably many other ancient American 
races developed the nuclei of their cultures and their 
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civilizatioos along much the same lines as the Pueblos; 
that Is, through the uecessity of self-protection. But, 
unlike the Pueblos, they did not stop when they found 
themselves fairly safe. Why some went so far ahead 
of the others we cannot explain, just as we cannot 
explain bow or why any individual or any race out¬ 
strips another in advancement. Very likely it is a 
question of imagination and artistic temperament, all 
else being equal. 

In fact, it is largely the possession of an imaginative 
artistic sense that differentiates man from the lower 
animals. A sense of art imph'es imagination, and 
none of the lower animals, as far as we have been able 
to determine, possesses the slightest imagination. 
But even the very lowest types of human beings have 
imaginations. Necessity may drive a man, or even 
an ape, to invent or discover something new. By a 
process of simple reasoning, combined with instinct, 
experience and experiment, primitive men, os well as 
apes, dogs, horses and other beasts, may and often do 
make epochal discoveries wliich prove of personal or 
ei'en communal benefit. Accident may have been re¬ 
sponsible for the first fire kindled by man, and cloth¬ 
ing may have been the natural result of trying to keep 
warm by wrapping bark, skins or leaves about the 
body. A man seeking shelter from a torrential 
shower by cowering under the leaves of a tree might 
well reason that he could use the same leaves to pro¬ 
vide a shelter wherever he desired. A depression in 
a clay bed may have contained water, and thus man 
may have thouglit of using artificial hollows of clay 
for receptacles; and a bit of the same clay, accident¬ 
ally baked in his fire, may have taught him that 
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eiirthenware was better than sun-dried flay. But I 
can think of no acfldent, no natural event, no pre¬ 
vious experience and no chain of reasoning that could 
have suggested the idea of art to early man. We 
have tauglit the higher anthropoid apes to behave 
quite like human beings in some waj^, Tliey have 
been trained to dress and to undress, to eat and drink, 
to smoke, to ride bicycles; to understand what is said 
to them; even to pronounce a few words. But no 
chimpanzee, orang or gorilla has ever been taught to 
draw a picture or to carve a stone or a bit of bone or 
wood. 

It was when man first began to realize that he had 
an imagination that his true cultural development 
was assured. It was his ability to picture things in his 
mind'^s eye, and bis desire to express himself that led 
him to draw his first crude pictures with a hit of char¬ 
coal or colored clay upon tlie walls of his cave. It 
was the same urge that made him scratch figures of 
animals and of his fellow men upon bits of bone and 
deer antlers, and it was the same striving toward the 
imaginary that taught him to sing, dance, produce 
music, to invent religions and to evolve ceremonials. 
Jks he progressed m other directions, as he acquired 
new industries, new vistas opened to him and his 
artistic sense developed as fast or faster than his 
manual attainments. 

In the case of some races, Imagination and art had 
their limits. Once the inner man was satisfied, once 
his life, his home and his family were safe, once he 
possessed a satisfactory home, tools, implements and 
weapons, his incentive to go further ceased and so did 
his artistic development. He was perfectly content 
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to confine liis carving, Ivis painting and his other ar¬ 
tistic talents to decorating his utensils, his weapons, 
his garments and his person. He could visualize 
nothing bej^ond what he required for personal com¬ 
fort and safety, and which he already possessed. 
But in the case of other races, and other individuals, 
irresistible longings and visions forever urged them 
on. When these people discovered that they could 
mold clay into any form, they devoted their talents 
and their brains to expressing their imaginations in 
the plastic material. When they discovered they 
could chip stone and could carve and polish the hard¬ 
est rocks, they realized the superior and enduring 
character of the new medium and became sculptors. 
And when they learned the use of metals they devoted 
all their energies to developing this new art. Their 
minds told them that clay houses were superior to 
those of leaves and tliatch; from clay to stone build¬ 
ings was another step; and along with their better 
living conditions and their desire further to improve 
their lives these races developed mentally and physi¬ 
cally as well as economically. They learned that in 
unity there is strength. To cany out their ambitions 
and their art they must have time and peace, and to 
secure these they joined forces with their neighbors, 
formed alliances and worked amicably together for 
the benefit of all. 

Being imaginative, and of course superstitious, 
they developed complicated religions and mythol¬ 
ogies, which became the chief inspirations for their 
arts and their efforts. Just as their ancestors had 
been pushed forward on the road to civilization 
through the dire necessity of preserving their lives, 
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SO the requirements of the religions they had evolved 
urged them on to still higher things. To placate the 
deities they had imagined or invented, to win the 
favor of dieir gods, to save themselves from dire re¬ 
sults which were the creations of their own minds, 
they devoted their greatest efforts, their highest art 
to religious matters. As is the case with all civiliised 
races, our own included, their utmost skill, their finest 
workmanship, their best talents were devoted to the 
erection of temples, monuments, idols and objects of 
a religious or sacred character. And in every case, 
despite what agnostics and cjTiics may say, the races 
which had the most ritualistic religions, the most ex- 
tensive and complex mythologies and the deepest 
spiritual faiths, were tlie races which reached the 
highest development in arts, industries, organization, 
science and civilization. 

The Egyptians, the Greeks, the Romans are out¬ 
standing examples of this incontrovertible fact in the 
Old World, and in the New World we have their 
counterparts in the Aztecs, the 5fayas, the Incas and 
the pre-Incas. Probably no races in the history of 
the world possessed such a fanatical fervor for re¬ 
ligion as these ancient Americans. Wliatever the 
fundamentals of their beliefs, whether they were sun- 
worshipers or otherwise, their religions were complex, 
involved and full of mysticism and symbolism. Their 
gods, demigods and spirits were innumerable and 
often had various forms and names. There were 
deities for nearly every act, deed, use, purpose, ob¬ 
ject, art, industry and desire, and there were temples, 
shrines, monuments, idols, offering, sacrifices and 
ceremonials to each and all. Practically all the arts. 
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industries and customs were built up about the 
religions. Hellgion being largely a matter of im¬ 
agination. I still adhere to my earlier statement that 
imagination was really the prime factor in their 
civilizations. 


CnAPTER III 


ItJZSJtES AND FHOBLESaa 

Onx of the most fascinating features of the ancient 
civiIi 2 ations of America is the mystery that shrouds 
them. At every turn, as we study these past civiliza^ 
lions, we come face to face with problems that appear 
to be impossible of solution. Innumerable theories, 
suppositions and surmises have been offered, and 
while many at first sight seem reasonable, yet when 
we examine and analyse them we find that there is 
scarcely one that fully meets the requirements. Con¬ 
sidering the vast amount of work and study which 
has been devoted to the ancient Anaerican civiliza¬ 
tions, it is simply amazing to find how little we actu¬ 
ally know. We do not even know the origin of any 
one of the races which rose to such heights; we do not 
know positively to what race or stocks they belonged; 
we do not know when their civilizations or their cul¬ 
tures commenced, and, with one or two exceptions, "we 
do not know when they ended or what brought about 
their downfall. We find ruins of magnificent pal¬ 
aces, splendid temples, great monuments, wonderftil 
idols, ornate tombscemeteries containing thousands 
of burials, and evidences of a vast population, in a 
certain area. But there is no history, no tradition, 
nothing to show us who the people were or whence 
they came. And there is nothing to indicate the steps 
by which they reached their civilizations. 
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Anotlier puzzling and Still unexplained feature of 
the past ciTilizations of America is the fact that they 
were all developed in the tropical or semitropical 
portions of the hemisphere. It has been a fairly well 
accepted contention that the human race develops 
more inteUigence and attains a higher type of civiliza¬ 
tion in northern than in southern districts. This 
would seem logical, for in cold climates man is faced 
with many difficulties which are wholly absent in 
warm climates. He must clothe himself to resist the 
cold, he must provide well-constructed dwellings in 
which to live, and he must labor almost continuously 
in order to provide food for himself and his family. 
He has every incentive to work, to develop mentally 
and physically, and to establish permanent homes, 
settlements, colonies and cities. With these tasks 
come organization, a social system, laws and govern¬ 
ments, In the tropics, on the other hand, clothing is 
unnecessary; the flimsiest shelter will serve to keep 
off rain and sun; bountiful nature supplies food the 
year round, and human beings have a tendency to 
take life easily, to become lazy, to lose ambition and 
to degenerate. 

One would therefore expect that, all other things 
being equal, the Inhabitants of North America or of 
southern South America, would have reached a high 
state of culture and a civilization long before those 
of the tropical and subtropical areas of South and 
Central America. But for some reason which has 
never satisfactorily been explained no tribe nor race 
of North America, and no race of southern South 
America, attained to a true civilization in pre-Colum¬ 
bian days, whereas the highest civilizations in the 
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heinispiicre were developed in the hot tropicsl areas 
of Central America, in the subtropical Mexican high¬ 
lands, and in the semitropical areas of South Amer¬ 
ica, 

Numerous theories have been advanced to accoimt 
for this fact. One is that in the days when these civili¬ 
zations iv'cre first estahlished the districts tv ere not 
tropical; that what are now temperate zones were 
then frigid, owing to the Glacial period, and that 
what arc now tropics were then temperate. But the 
most ancient carvings, sculptures and paintings of 
these races represent human beings either nude or 
nearly so; they show birds, reptiles and quadrupeds of 
the tropics, and every known evidence leads to the 
conclusion that there have been very slight changes 
in the climate since the days when the civilizations 
first started. 

Another theory is that in the ^encan tropics 
man was not forced to devote his life to eking out a 
bare existence, and therefore had leisure to develop 
his mind, to occupy brains and hands with construc¬ 
tive work and to develop his artistic talents. But ftis 
is contrary to all accepted ideas of the effect of the 
tropics upon man, and is not borne out by present 
day examples of races dwelling in the tropics. 

Still another supposition is that the races which de¬ 
veloped civilizations were driven southwa an 
northward by hordes of savages, until they found 
oooiparative safety in the tropical jungles and su 
tropical mountains and deserts. But no one can o er 
a suggestion as to why there should not have 
fully as many, if not more, savages in the tropics than 

in the north or south. 
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It has a!sq been suggested that the civilized races 
of South and Central America were migrants, already 
possessed of a high state of culture or a semiciviliza¬ 
tion, who reached the shores of tropical America and 
that they never spread far from their original land¬ 
ing-places. Yet we have abundant proof that these 
races, or at least the masses, were of the same race 
as the other Indians, and if they arrived as migrants 
from oversea then they must have reached America 
long ages before they had developed any material 
cultures. It will therefore be seen that no theory put 
forth fuEy covers the matter. 

Although, as I have said, no Uforth American race 
ever reached a high or true civilization, still many 
tribes reached a high state of culture within the 
boundaries of the pre.sent United States, and several 
of these were well started on the road to civilization 
when, for one reason or another, their progress was 
checked. Omitting the most advanced of the various 
Indian tribes, many of which, such as the Iroquois, 
Iiad established complex governments and had formed 
strong confederations approaching true common¬ 
wealths, we find such cultures as those of the mound- 
huilders, the cliff-dwellers and the Pueblos. Here 
again are puzzles and problems we cannot solve. We 
do not know who the mound-builders were, nor are 
we any too certain of the identity of the cliff-dwellers, 
or of the Pueblos who are considered the descendants 
of the cliff-dwellers. No mounds similar to those of 
the mound-builders are known in any other portion of 
the world, and many of the artifacts found within the 
mounds are distinct from the work of any other 
known American race. 
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On tlie other hand, many of the utensils, vessels, 
etc., are very similar to those of well-know'n Indian 
tribes inhabiting the same or adjacent districts in 
pre-Columbian days, while the skeletons and skulls 
of the mound-builders show no strikingly marked pe* 
culiarities, and are generally conceded to be of the 
same race as the present-day Indians. 

In many ways, however, the mound-builders at¬ 
tained to a far higher state of culture than any other 
North American race east of the Mississippi. They 
had advanced far beyond the Stone age. They had 
learned to work copper, and they fashioned excellent 
tools, weapons, helmets, ornaments and utensils of 
that metal. They made extensive use of fresh-water 
pearls, and they had developed the ceramic and tex» 
tile arts to an admirable degree. But they made no 
large stone monuments or sculptures, built no elabo¬ 
rate stone structures, and could not by any stretch 
of the imagination be considered civilized people. 

It has been claimed by some writers that th^ were 
an offshoot of or had been strongly influenced by the 
!Mayas, hut there is no real evidence to bear out this 
theory. Neither is there any proof that they 
Norse ancestry or had heen influenced by the \ ikings, 
as also has been suggested. Such theories, w'hile ro¬ 
mantic and interesting, come no nearer solving the 
mystery of these ancient people. We do not even 
know why the mounds were made, or what purpose 
they served. They may have been religious or cere¬ 
monial structures; they may have been primarily 
burial mounds, or they may have sewed as refuge 
places in times of floods. But the fact that they were 
built in well-defined forms, apparently of a symbolic 
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character, would cause us to assume that they had 
some sacred or religious significance. 

All sre actually know of the mound-builders is that 
the mounds have existed for ages; that they were 
there when the first white men penetrated to the dis¬ 
trict; that the Indians of the vicinity had no history 
nor traditions as to the origin of the mounds or their 
makers, and that, as far as can be ascertained, the 
mound-builders appear to have vanished suddenly 
and mysteriously from the face of the earth. 

Of course there must be some natural and probably 
simple explanation of these seemingly insoluble mys¬ 
teries. Wars, pestilences, climatic conditions and geo¬ 
graphical changes, as well as eruptions and floods, 
have been suggested. But wars and pestilences sel¬ 
dom wipe out a teeming wide-spread population at a 
single stroke, and such catastrophes as floods, earth¬ 
quakes and volcanic upheavals leave well-recogniaed 
traces of their devastation. 

Did we but possess any reliable recorded histories 
of the races we might find therein the explanation, or 
hints of the causes, which resulted in these wholesale 
disappearances. But recorded histories, even when 
they exist among the remains of the races, seldom 
consist of anj'thing more than calendrical or religious 
matters. Of traditions and legends there are many; 
but as a rule these do not go back to the days of the 
old civilizations, and, when they do, it Is often obvious 
that they have been built up or manufactured to fit 
conditions, and are no more than allegories. Possi¬ 
bly, at the time of the Spanish invasion, there were 
legends or traditions which contained a great deal of 
truly historical material, but as a rule when any such 
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existed they were suppressed by tine Christian priests 
as tending to keep alive the belief in the pagan gods 
and rites of the natives. 

In Yucatan there were the so-called Boofrs of €h- 
laTti BaMin which were written subsequent to the con¬ 
quest, and which constitute a sort of historical account 
of the Mayas; but they are largely based on the nn’ths 
of the descendants of the Mayas, and their aceuraey 
is very questionable. Tlie PopmJ t^uh of Guatemala 
is another of these saga-like traditions of the Mayas 
of Guatemala, iluch of it is obviously aUe^ry and 
myth, but no doubt portions of the Fopul Vuk con¬ 
tain a great deal of fact. The trouble is that no two 
of such legends agree. In fact, if we were to place 
much credence in these doubtful histories of the Ma- 
vas we would have to believe that not a single Mayan 
ruin or city antedates the thirteenth centurJ^ And 
we know positively, by the date-glyphs upon them, 
that innumerable Mayan structures of the highest 
tjme, and which were built when the empire was at 
its zenith, were erected in the fourth and fifth cen¬ 
turies or earlier. We must therefore regard all other 
details of these traditions and alleged histones of the 
:Mayas with distrust, and the true story of the rise and 
downfall of the Mayan civilization remains as much a 
mystery as ever. 

Much the same conditions surround the Aztecan 
civilization, although in this case we know too well the 
reason for its destruction. Jloreover, the ztecs 
were flourishing at the time of the Spanish conquest, 
so that we have accurate accounts of many features 
of their civilization which are unsolved mysteries in 
flie eases of other races. In addition, the j ztecs a 
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their pjctograpilic codicM which recorded inuch of the 
early history of the race and its migrations. But 
these, or at least such of them as are preserved, are 
rather indefinite and were probably drawit centuries 
after the events pictured took place, and were worked 
up from legends and traditions. Many Aztec, or 
better, Nahua, legends appear historical at first 
glance, but if we study them we find that, like those 
of the Mayas, they differ materially, and that in 
every case they arc most suspiciously like fanciful 
allegorical myths. 

Even the accounts of the early Aztecs and their 
predecessors, the Toltecs, as given in the works of 
Ixtlilxochitl, a lltlexican chronicler who wrote soon 
after the conquest, are greatly at variance; but as he 
undoubtedly merely recorded the existing traditions, 
this is not surprising. According to one of his ac¬ 
counts the Toltecs reached a spot called Tlapallan 
after voyaging southward from some unknown land. 
A revolt of the chiefs against the Tlapallan king 
forced them to flee in a, d. 439, After eight years 
of wandering in the vicinity, they journeyed to 
Tlapallantanzinco where they remained for three 
years before commencing their subsequent wander¬ 
ings which lasted for one hundred years. The other 
account does not agree in regard to the dates nor the 
localities, but states that the Toltecs left tlieir homes 
in the year 1-Tecpatl (a. d. 387), passed Xalisco 
and landed at Huatulco whence they journeyed to 
Tochtepec and then traveled overland to Tollantzin- 
co, the entire journey occup 3 ring one hundred and 
four years. 

After this the accounts agree far more closely. 
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They state that the city of Tollan was founded a» i>» 
566 at the present site of Tula, the Toltecs ha’i'iiig 
been guided to the spot by their great magician 
Hueymatzin (Great-hand). Six years were con¬ 
sumed in building the city which was known as the 
“Place of Fruits.” Until the seventh year it was 
without a ruler. Then Chalchiuli-Tlatonsc ( Shining- 
precious-stone) was elected king. He reigned^ for 
fifty “two years, and the people progressed rapidly. 
His line continued until a. d. DOi when Huemac H 
ascended the throne. He ruled wisely for a time, 
hut later bis license and deceit caused a re^'olt. 

Here the reasonable historical-like account sud¬ 
denly changes to a highly fanciful and allegorical 
tale. It states that omens appeared in the heavens 
and that the magician, Toveyo. collected the people, 
and by the lure of his magic drum forced them to 
dance until he led them to the verge of a precipice 
where they fell over the brink and were transformed 
to stones in the cafton below. The sorcerer also de¬ 
stroyed a stone bridge so that thousands of persons 
fell into the river and were destroyed. Volcanoes and 
earthquakes were brought into play and innumerable 
supernatural occurrences took place (sec Chapter 
IX), finally culminating in the disruption of the 
Toltecs. As so many of these traditions arc obriously 
fanciful, or at least allegorical, it is pretty safe to 
assume that we cannot place any dependence upon 
any of them, the more so as the names of the alleged 
Toltec rulers are identical with those of Aztec deities, 
and as each king, by some eoincidence, reigned precise¬ 
ly fifty-two years, the Aztecan cycle which equalized 
^eir calendrical and solar years. 
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We are therefore forced to admit that we really 
know iwthing of the Aztecs’ origin, their race or 
whether or not they were the dtecendants of the 
Toltecs. For that matter, it is rather doubtful if 
there ever was such a people as the Toltecs. The 
late Mr. Charles W, l^lead, of the American Museum 
of Natural lEstory, devoted a great deal of time to 
investigating the so-called Toltecs, and decided that 
the name was more geographical than raeiaL 

Even less is kumra of the races of northern South 
America, which developed civilizations distinct from 
all others. We know practically nothing of the 
Chibchas of Colombia and still less of the Manabis 
of Ecuador, and we know almost as little of the 
Chimus, the Nascas, and the pre-Incas of Peru, In 
short, all we know about any of these races is that 
they left most marvelous remains as proof of their 
attainments. 

Another mystery which no one can solve ts the 
absence of any known traces of ancient cultured or 
civilized races in extensive areas where they might 
most reasonably be expected. Throughout Mexico 
and Central America, as far south as central Panama, 
ruins and remains of such races are extremely numer¬ 
ous. But from central Panama to Colombia the 
ooiiutry appears absolutely barren of all signs of 
occupation by civilized or even highly cultured tribes. 
'I’he few scattered remains that have been found here 
consist of crude pottery, equally crude stone imple¬ 
ments, a few ornaments of gold, and a few rudely 
scratched or cut petroglyphs. If, as has been claimed, 
there was a northerly migration from South to Cen¬ 
tral America or a southerly migration in the opposite 
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direct]onr or both, then there should be remains of 
these migrants in the area between central Panama 
and northern South America. Even if no such mi¬ 
grations ever occurred, it is a remarkable and inex¬ 
plicable fact that the widest, most luxuriant and most 
attractive portion of the Isthmus remained unin¬ 
habited b^ highly cultured men when races north and 
south rose to such heights. 

Perhaps the greatest mysteries of all are how the 
ancient civilized races of America performed their 
amazing feats and accomplished such astonishing 
w orks in metals and the hardest of stones. How they 
fashioned minute, chased gold beads—often built up 
of several pieces—no larger than the bead of a pin; 
how they cut, polished, perforated and carved topaz, 
amethyst, garnet, agate, crystal and other precious 
stones; how they worked friable obsidian into thin 
polished rings; how they executed the most complex 
.ind beautiful sculptures in the most refractory of 
rocks; how they moved blocks of stone, weighing up¬ 
ward of tw^o hundred tons, for miles across country 
and used them in their buildings; how they wove tex¬ 
tiles far finer than is possible on any modem loom; 
bow they cut long tunnels through mountains; how 
they invented the world’s most remarkable numerical 
system; how they evolved a marvelous written 
language, and how they performed countless other 
feats which, with the known tools, implements and 
devices they had at their disposal, might almost seem 
to savor of the supernatural. 

We cannot answer these riddles; as yet we have no 
reasonable theories to explain them, and all wc can do 
is to accept the known facts, mangel and wonder. 
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TlKf.A TTVT; ages of AMERICAN CITILIZATIO'KS 

One of the greatest difficulties in solving the rid*' 
dies of ancient American ci\'ilizations, is that we 
liave no definite knowledge as to their relative ages. 
Tliis is a much discussed matter upon which few 
recognized authorities agree. In the case of the an^ 
cient civilizations of Europe, Asia and Africa, it is 
not difficult to establish, with reasonable certainty, 
when they came into being, when they were in their 
heyday and when they fell or were destroyed. Ex- 
perts can even state, to ivithin a few years, when a 
certain king or Fharaoh was born, when be ascended 
the throne, how long he reigned, when he died and 
who his ancestors and descendants were. 

Much of the material in the Rible is historical. 
The Greeks and Homans, despite their conquests and 
destructiveness were, fortunately, greatly interested 
in history, and in the lives, habits and customs of 
those whom they conquered or with whom they came 
in contact, atid they left us a vast amount of priceless 
information. Most important of all is the fact that, 
with few exceptions, the people who were responsible 
for ancient civilizations in the Old World possessed 
written or recorded languages ■n'hich can be tran- 
lated and deciphered. The famous Rosetta stone 
gave the world the key to some of these, and others 
have been worked out independently. 
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But in t]ie case of tbe ruins of the prehistoric 
temples, palaces and cities of the civilized races of 
ancient America it is a different matter. We have 
no truly historical records antedating the coming of 
the Spaniards i and the Dons, as well as the earlier 
discoverers of other nationalities, were far too much 
engrossed in killing off the natives, destroying their 
W'orks, looting them of riches and ostensibly saving 
their souls, to bother much with recording their tra¬ 
ditions, their histories or their more interesting 
peculiarities. Xow and then some old priest or gen¬ 
eral had his interest aroused and wrote, usually from 
hearsay, regarding some outstanding features of the 
civilizations he was lielping to wipe from the face 
of the earth. At rare intervals some unusually in- 
ielligeut and far-sighted individual spent a great deal 
of time and took a bit of trouble to delve into the 
stories of the aborigines and wrote lucidly of what he 
had observed. But imfortimately most of these sin¬ 
cere and well-meaning writers were not trained 
scientists and possessed a very superficial knowledge 
of their subjects. They were inclined to accept 
everything they heard at face value, to form con¬ 
clusions offhand, to judge matters in general by 
isolated examples, and to assume that matters 
which were every-day affairs to them were of no 
interest to others. And of course, in most cases, 
they were obliged to depend upon interpreters for 
securing information. As a result, in all the numer¬ 
ous accounts written by Europeans from tbe discovery 
of America until the complete conquest of the New 
World, there is little unquestionable material of great 
archeological or ethnological value. 
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Moreover, miUke the Rticient races of the Old 
World, few of the ancient civilized races of America 
possessed written or otherwise recorded histories of 
their own, Tliere were traditions, myths, legends 
and allegorical tales galore; but as far as is known 
neither the Aztecs, the Mayas nor the Ineans had any 
definite knowledge as to the origin, the past history 
or the ancestry of their races. Tlie Mayas, it is true, 
possessed a remarkable glyphed or written language 
in which certain events were recorded. The Aztecs 
used a very complete arrangement of symbols for 
dates and other records, and they had their picto- 
graphic codices which recorded their migrations in 
their past. But with their usual misdirected zeal, the 
Christian priests destroyed ev'erything of a so-called 
pagan character they could lay their hands on, and 
among other things were most of these codices. 

After years of patient study and investigations our 
specialists can now decipher most of the Idayan and 
Aztecan inscriptions atid writings that are left to us. 
Prom these we know that many of the most impor¬ 
tant works of these races were carried out in the fourth 
and fifth centuries of our era. But that giv^es us little 
if any information as to the age of the civilizations, 
any more thaui the date upon one of our great build¬ 
ings would aid some future archeologist—several 
thousand years hence—-in determining tlie date of the 
landing of the Pilgrims or of the Declaration of In¬ 
dependence. And the most interesting, most mys¬ 
terious and most puzzling of the various prehistoric 
civilizations of America left no intelligible glyphs, 
symbols or inscriptions to give us the faintest idea of 
their age or origin. We can therefore only guess at 
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the relative antiquity of the early cultures and civili¬ 
zations of the New World, and can only form opin¬ 
ions from the meager information we have, from a 
study of the ruins and remains, and from the fact that 
certain remains overlie others of greater antiquity. 

At times, it is true, we can obtain some idea of their 
age by studying the decomposition of materials, such 
as stone; by the accumulation of alluvial and other 
soil, and by other matters of a similar nature. But 
often this method Is far from reliable, A certain 
kind of rock may decompose far more rapidly in one 
locality than in another. Even when two objects of 
the same material are in the same area this may hap¬ 
pen, for in one spot there may he or may have been 
more moisture than in another, or one of the stones 
may have been protected by soil, sand or a covering 
of some sort from erosion and climatic conditions 
whereas the other may have been exposed continuous- 
Iv- Or again, one of the objects, even if of the same 
material, may be far more ancient than the other 
although cut by the same race. The accumulation of 
soil and debris also varies greatly in various localises, 
at different seasons and at different times. Rains, 
droughts, fires, winds, the presence or absence of 
vegetation and a thousand other factors will greatly 
affect the rate of soil accumulation. 

Human remains, when found, are even more un- 
reliable as Indications of the lapse of years. In such 
countries as Chile and Peru, bodies interred in the 
dry, rainless, nitrate-impregnated sand become dry 
or mummified and last, unaltered, indefinitely. Even 
textiles, feathers and woodwork are perfectly pre¬ 
served, under the same conditions, for thousands of 
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years. In dry caves, especially if buried in bat gumo, 
mtinmiies will ajijo last forever, and to some extent 
the same holds true of bodies interred in well” 
eonstmcled tombs. Even in damp warm climates, 
and M-'hen buried in the earth without a protective 
cofSn or other receptacle, human skeletons will at 
times remain in a wonderfully perfect state of pres- 
erv^ation for incredible periods, whereas, under what 
are apparently identical Condi tionSp others may com¬ 
pletely disappear in a few years. Within the under¬ 
ground tombs of a mound which I excaraf ed recently 
in Scotland, human teeth, fragments of bones and 
several practically perfect vertebrae were found well 
preserv^'ed although the date of the burial is estimated 
at about 2000 b. c*, and the earth was saturated with 
moisture. And yet, not far distant, graves of men 
killed in battle iq tbe seventeentb C'^ntury did not 
contain even a trace of human remains. 

Unless we possess definite, established data as to 
the rate of the soil accumulation, the decomposition 
of certain rocks and of bones in a certain locality 
we have nothing by which to go. Even with this 
knowledge we cannot depend on estimates based on 
such data, for we have no means of knowing that the 
present rate is the same as it was a few hundred or a 
few thousand years ago. We know positively that 
climatic conditions in many localities have completely 
altered within the past few centuries, or CT'en within 
the past few years. Areas now rainless, arid and 
desert-like, may have been well watered, fertile and 
covered with vegetation in the days when the ancient 
civilizations were flourishing, or the reverse may have 
been the case; and present-day wooded or cultivated 
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areas may have been deserts. For all we can positive¬ 
ly assert, the present tropical areas may have been 
temperate, or vice versa, and the surface of the earth 
may have risen or fallen for considerable distances. 

Neither does the present-day condition of a ruined 
civilization mean very much in estimating elapsed 
time. We must take into consideration not only the 
climatic influences,—the wear and tear of the ele¬ 
ments, the changes of climate,-—but also the eflFects of 
vandalism, of treasure-seeking, of agriculture and of 
other changes due to human agencies. Many fine 
ruins, which otherwHse would still he in splendid con¬ 
dition, have been almost utterly destroyed by man 
within the last few centuries. WTien the Spaniards re¬ 
moved the metal keys which held the stone slabs of 
TiahuMiaco in place, the buildings, which otherwise 
might have remained Intact for the next thousand 
years, fell apart and became shapeless ruins. Count¬ 
less thousands of tons of ancient edifices, monuments, 
idols and stonework have been broken up for railway 
ballast, for making concrete, for surfacing roads, and 
for constructing modem buildings. Many ancient 
buildings and even entire cities in Soutli and Central 
America and in Mexico have been almost razed by 
collectors, treasure-hunters and out-and-out vandals. 
Still more have been ruthlessly destroyed in order 
to make room for modem structures, roads, railways 
or farms. In Peru a magnificent Incan burial-mound 
was recently cut through by a steam-shovel when a 
highway was being built between Lima and Callao, 
and countless valuable archeological objects were 
broken, ground to bits, buried under tons of material 
and forever lost' to science. And it is now proposed 
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that the remainmg^ portion of this splendid mound be 
removed in order to use It for filling an abandoned 
gravel-pit! 

About Cuzco, Peru, the former Incan capital, the 
only remains of the Incan and pre-Incan civilizations 
left standing are those which tl:e Dons found im¬ 
possible or impractical to destroy, hut by far the 
greater number were tom down or were utilized in 
building the Spaniards’ houses and churches. 

As I have said, one of the most remarkable features 
of many of the prehistoric American civilizations is 
the fact that, judged by our present knowledge, they 
appear to have had no beginning and no logical end¬ 
ing. Hence there is nothing with which to compare 
them when trying to place their age. There are no 
superimposed remains and no earlier, evolutionary or 
more primitive remains of the same races. Such 
abrupt beginnings and endings arc the usual rather 
than the unusual thing. It is the case with our mound- 
builders, with the Codes of Panama, with the Mana- 
bis of Ecuador, the TlahuAnacans of Bolivia, the 
pre-Incan civilizations of Peru, and even with the 
Mayas, 

But when, as in certain localities in Mexico, Cen¬ 
tral and South America and elsewhere, we find the 
remains of one culture superimposed on one or more 
others, we can he assured that the lowest of the strata 
is the most ancient, even if we cannot guess their 
relative ages within several thousand years. 

Also, we know that many of the prehistoric civili¬ 
zations of America are of almost inconceivable age. 
At the verj.' lowest estimate, we know that some of 
them go back for fully five thousand years, and we 
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can feel fairly certain tliat the youngest of the lot— 
that of the Incas—was at least a thousand years old 
when it was overthrown and destroyed l>y Pizairo. 

Plourishing at the same time as this Incan Empire, 
and also in Peru, was the Chimu civilization which 
was much older; wliilc antedating' these and even at 
the be^nniiig of the Incan civilization, so long past 
that there were no trustworthy traditions concerning 
them, were the far more advanced and remarkable 
pre-Incan civilizations. Probably that of the Tia- 
huanacans in BoliWa was the mewt ancient, hut there 
are reasons to think tliat even Tiahuanaco was of 
more recent date than some of the cultures in Central 
America. 

There are several reasons for this assumption. The 
JIas’as in several respects had attained to a higher 
state of civilization than any of the South American 
races, which would indicate that their culture had 
been in process of development for a longer period. 
Also, geographically, meteorologically and geologi¬ 
cally, Central America is far better adapted to the 
development of a civilization than is Peru or Bolivia. 
And if we admit that there was a northerly and south¬ 
erly migration, as there probably was, or if the more 
peaceful and cultured races were driven north or 
south by more savage and nomadic tribes, then the 
constricted area of Central America would have been 
the logical spot in which they would have found ref¬ 
uge and a permanent home. On the other hand, if 
w-e accept the theoiy- that some of the original inhab¬ 
itants of Middle and South America were of trans¬ 
pacific origin, then Central America would have been 
the most promising locality in which to search for 
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their rcinains and for traces of the oldest cultures. 
Arguing with tins hypothesis as a basis, we can scarce* 
ly imagine migrants from the warm, verdured, well- 
watered Pacific Islands, or from southern Asia, 
settling down on the arid, desert west coast of South 
America, or on the equally forbidding plains and 
deserts of our own Southwest. 

Assuming that Central America was thus the first 
settled portion of America, or even of middle Ameri¬ 
ca, it is obvious that, as the population increased and 
the limited area of this narrowest portion of the hemi¬ 
sphere became more or less congested, there would 
have been migrations to the north and south, and that 
these migrants, from a district wherein the races had 
already made progress toward civilization, would 
have carried the germs of their cultures to other lands, 
where, under wholly different conditions and environ¬ 
ment, totally distinct cultures and civilizations might 
have hecn developed from the same stock. 

Still another reason for bellcring that Central 
America was tlie cradle of prehistoric civilizations is 
the fact that in no other portion of the New World 
were there so many distinct cultures within an equal 
area. Throughout Central America, from Mexico 
to Colombia, we find remains of innumerable ancient 
races who had attained such advanced cultures that 
they approached civilizations. Many of these ex¬ 
tremely ancient peoples had developed remarkable 
arts and industries. Their ceramics were of the high¬ 
est quality; they executed marvelous stonework and 
sculptures; they were experts in ivorking gold, silver, 
copper and other metals; they cut and carved the 
most refractorj" of gem-stones, and in some of their 
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arts they have no superiors, if indeed etjuaJs, among 
modem civilized races. 

Very little is known of these earlier cultured tribes 
of Central America and Panama. Judging by their 
remains, they were of several distinct races, with little 
if anything in common, for within a comparatively 
short distance the ceraniies, sculptures and other ob¬ 
jects obtained from one site will be wholly distinct 
from those of another. Yet, in a way, all show cer¬ 
tain influences as if all had originated from a common 
nucleus or had been influenced by some other race. 

For convenience arclieologists have classified these 
various known cultures according to a more or less 
arbitrary system based largely upon localities. Thus 
we have the NIcoya culture, the Cbiriqui culture, 
the Terriba culture and so on. They are, however, 
archeological puzzles, and we cannot even be sure 
that the present-day Indians of the districts are or 
are not their descendants. If so, then they have sadly 
degenerated and have lost most of the arts of their 
ancestors. But the chances are, that with a few ex¬ 
ceptions, sucli as for example the Mayan races of 
northern Central America, the living Indians of these 
districts are the result of mixtures of the cultured 
races and the more savage tribes who, in all probabil¬ 
ity, were largely instrumental in destroying the cul¬ 
tures. These puzzling cultures have no real place 
in a work devoted to prehistoric civilizations, hut they 
have a very important bearing on the orif^n of civili¬ 
zations in Amenca, for they prove that racial cultures 
had reached a higher and more diversified stage in 
Central America than in either South or North 
America at the same period. Hence, we can lo^caBy 
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assume that true civilizations were first developed 
in Central America rather than in the areas to the 
north or south. Finally, and most important of all, 
as tending to prove that prehistoric civilizations in 
America were most ancient in Central America, is 
the fact tliat the oldest remains, as far as ean be 
judged, of a culture which may be classed as a semi- 
civilization have been found within the boundaries of 
Panama. 

This brings up the question as to just where we 
may draw the line between a culture and a true 
eiviltzation. This is a difficult matter to decide. 
Broadly speaking, and from an ethnological point of 
view, every race and tribe that has learned to fashion 
any article or artifact has its culture. The more ad¬ 
vanced the tribe, the greater its culture; hut it is 
difiicult to say just where a high culture ends and a 
true civilization begins. Every race that has de¬ 
veloped a civilization of course has its culture; but 
that does not mean that a higlily cultured race is 
necessarily a civilized race. Even the term civiliza¬ 
tion is indefinite. There are and always have been alt 
grades of civilization, and there is no hard and fast 
standard as to just what requisites constitute a 
civilization. 

It is not a question of art, for many savages have 
a highly developed sense of art and show great 
manual skill. It is not language, for some of the 
most barbarous tribes have the most highly developed 
languages, whereas highly cirilized races may retain 
a very primitive form of language. Neither is it 
organization, for many tribes which can lay no claim 
to civilization are splendidly organized. Neither is 
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it government, the erection of permanent buildings, 
a scientific knowledge, nor the invention of a written 
or recorded language or history. Were I asked to 
define the requirements essential to civilization, I 
should say that when a highly cultured race builds 
cities, establishes an organized form of government, 
enforces a code of laws, recognizes education, per¬ 
forms engineering feats, has a social organization and 
a religion, levies taxes, maintains an army, possesses 
a knowledge of science, is self-supporting and en¬ 
courages arts and industries, it has reached a state 
which may be considered civilized. 

The Aztecs, the Mayas and the Incas, as well as 
other races, fulfilled all these requirements and more, 
and yet, judged by our present-day standards, none 
of those races was civilized. But judged by the same 
standards, neither were the Egyptians, the Greeks, 
tlie Romans nor our own ancestors of the bliddle 
Ages. And no doubt a few thousand years hence 
our descendants will look back upon the twentieth 
century and pity us for our primitive uncinUssed 
state. Hence it will be understood that when I em¬ 
ploy the term civilization, it is only in a relative .sense, 
and as applied to all cultures which had risen ap¬ 
preciably above the primitive state. 

According to the above definition, we cannot well 
include the mound-builders, the cliff-dwellers or the 
Pueblos among the ancient civilizations of America, 
although the former were probably the most ancient, 
highly cultured race in North America, while the 
Pueblos come very close to possessing a civilization. 

Probably the oldest of the highly developed cul¬ 
tures or semicirilizations in IMiddle America was 
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that of the Codes in Panama, whUe the earliest of 
the true civilizations of Central America may have 
been that of the Hay as or Toltecs.* There is consid¬ 
erable doubt as to Tvhich of these is the older, but 
there is little question that the Aztec dvilization was 
the youngest of aU, for the Mayan empire had 
reached its zenith and had eeased to exist long before 
the Aztecs attained their greatest height and power. 

In the cose of the prehistoric civilizations of South 
America it is far more difficult to form an opinion 
as to their relative ages. The Manabis of Ecuador 
and the Chibchas of Colombia were unquestionably 
very ancient ; but we know so little in regard to the 
former that it is impossible to say whether they should 
be classed as civilized or merely cultured, and our 
knowledge of the Chibchas is, if anything, even more 
limited. 

Of the better-kno-WTi civilizations, it is generally 
conceded that the Tiahuanacan is the oldest. Next 
in point of age would be the pre-Incans, the Nascas 
and the Chimus; but it is impossible to say positively 
which of these antedated the others or whether or not 
they were contemporaneous. But we may be quite 
sure that the Incans were tlie most recent of all, and 
that they occupied much the same place in South 
as the Aztecs held in Middle America. 

of Moyw bDu«« 



CHAPTER V 


OENERAOZATIOXS 

Eefoke entering into a description of the various 
preliistoric civilizations of America, it may be well to 
take up certain features which were more or less com¬ 
mon to all. Although the various prehistoric civiliza¬ 
tions were all distinct in details and each is easily 
identified by its type, yet in some respects all were 
similar and unlike any others m the world, 

WTiile they showed the widest variations in details, 
in motifs, in conceptions, in workmanship and in 
character, nearly all of these ancient civilizations were 
remarkable for their stone sculptures and buildings. 
Not only did the artlzans carve the hardest of rocks 
to a degree that would be a difficult task for a modern 
workman equipped with the finest and most elaborate 
tools of tempered steel, but, as far as we have been 
able to prove, it was all accomplished without the aid 
of any metal tools. No unquestionable implements 
of steel or iron have ever yet been found among the 
remains of these prehistoric civilizations, although of 
course that is merely negative evidence, fop steel or 
iron soon vanish and leave no trace. And as we now 
know that the ancient Egyptians possessed fine iron 
implements, despite the fact that none had ever been 
discovered imtil King Tut’s tomb was found, we may 
yet discover tools of steel in some prehistoric 'Ameri¬ 
can tomb or ruiiL 

es 
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Innumerable copper or bron?^ tools and imple¬ 
ments have been found, but not one of these is capable 
of cutting the softest stone, and the old Whef that 
these people possessed a lost art of tempering bronze 
is purely mythical. 

Not only did these prehistoric races execute the 
most amazing sculptures in hard stone, often in such 
materials as rock-crystal, agate, jasper, jade and 
obsidian, but they apparently did so with ease and 
rapidity. In some instances they seem, judging 
by appearances, to have cut and carved hard rocks 
for the mere pleasure of doing it, or to test their skill, 
much as a small boy uses his new jack-knife. In other 
cases the amount of rock cut away, the relief of the 
sculptured figures, and the mathematical and geo¬ 
metrical accuracy of carvings are such that only an 
extremely credulous person can believe the work 
could have been accomplished by the use of stone im¬ 
plements. There are single blocks of stone weighing 
many tons,—blocks fifteen feet in length, nine to 
ten feet in width and nearly three feet thick, ekbo- 
ratelj' sculptured and formed into monolithic gate¬ 
ways with portals cut with mathematical accuracy 
through the great mass of stone. 

There are immense buildings, temples, pyramids 
and underground chamhers of stonework, every 
square inch of the surfaces of whicli is completely 
covered with deeply cut, intricate carvings. There 
are stone stools, seats and metates (grindmg^stones), 
idols and monuments ornamented with carved fret¬ 
work in most complicated designs; and there are 
human and other figures carv'ed from transparent 
quartz, black friable obsidian and even gem-stones. 
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so beautifully cut and polished that they would be 
a credit to any modem lapidary working with dia¬ 
mond-dust. 

Fully as remarkahle as the stone sculptures of 
these prehistoric people are the sizes of the stones 
they used in constructing their buildings, trails and 
fortresses. Though no two civilizations ivere alike 
in their architecture and technique, yet all built on a 
titanic scale and seemed to find it easier to quarry, 
move and use gigantic masses than to use more num¬ 
erous and smaller blocks of material. Stones weir¬ 
ing several tons each are everyndiere, and, in many 
instances, masses weighing from sixty to nearly two 
hundred tons each were quarried, accuratel}' cut and 
faced, moved many miles and placed in position at 
considerable heights above the earth. Immensely 
high and thick walls were built of stones weigliing 
more than twenty tons each, and so accurately cut 
and fitted, without the use of mortar or cement, that 
e\’en to-day it is impossible to insert a knife blade 
between the blocks. If we were to judge these pre¬ 
historic workmen by tlieir works we would be forced 
to the conclusion that they were herculean giants. 
But we know from the skeletons and skulls that they 
were men no larger, no stronger than ourselves; 
rather, if anything, a .smaller and weaker race. 

Another striking feature common to nearly all of 
these civili7,ations is the prm'alence of certain forms 
and figures, which, although varjfing in details, treat¬ 
ment and conventionalization, are always easily recog¬ 
nized. One of these is the sun, which is not 
remarkable inasmuch as all of these races wrere, ap¬ 
parently, sun-worshipers. Others are the so-callcd 
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plumed serpent, the figure of a hunchback, a squatted 
human figure, masked human faces, elephant-like 
figures, and others. Judging from the wide-spread 
use of these and the similarity of their salient features, 
it seems probable that all these diversified civillaed 
races were or had been at some time in direct com¬ 
munication with one another or with some other un¬ 
known race from which the symbolic figures were 
borrowed. 

In many of their industries, in their implements 
and utensils, in their weapons and even in their 
decorations and ornaments, there was often more or 
less similarity. All wove textiles of hair, wool or 
fibers; all used feathers extensively and showed great 
skill and art in weaving them into clothing, mantles, 
etc.; all w*ere splendid wood-workers; all employed 
gold, silver and copper and performed wonders in 
working these metals. Nearly all held human sacri¬ 
fices, although they varied in form, in occasion 
and in their significance. AH were primarily agri¬ 
cultural. AH had a most elaborate priesthood. 
All were immensely rich in gold, silver, precious 
stones and other treasures, although, as far as we 
know, the precious metals were never valued as we 
value them, but were esteemed for their beauty, their 
ductility and for purely ornamental purposes. 

While by no means of a predatory character, all 
of these races maintained large standing armies, well 
armed, trained and drilled, and constructed forts and 
defenses which were truly remarkable. In many 
cases these buildings indicated a wonderful military 
knowledge, and were not only placed at the most 
strategic positions, but were designed with bastions. 
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salients, moats and even looplioles, and were fully 
equal to European forts of the time of the conquest. 

If^early all these races had conquered and confed¬ 
erated many diversided tribes, and maintained 
their commonwealths, their rulers, their priests, their 
temples, their armies, their governments and their 
religions mainly through taxes and tribute collected 
over an enormous area. All showed a deep and pro¬ 
found knowledge of engineering, and carried out 
feats of bridge and aqueduct building, irrigation pro¬ 
jects, road-making and transportation which would 
present serious problems to the best engineers now. 

Host, if not all, possessed a knowledge of natural 
sciences and mathematics, well-worked-out calendars, 
sun-dials or other means of computing time, and 
some Tvere well up in astronomy. All had many 
species of cultivated plants and had developed many 
distinct and superior varieties. They raised nearly 
all the known varieties of maize, beans, potatoes, 
squashes, pumpkins and melons; they had peanuts, 
cacao, bananas, pineapples and many other fruits 
and medicinal plants, and they had domesticated 
turkeys, ducks, geese, pheasants and other birds, as 
well as a number of quadrupeds, for so long that we 
cannot with certainty identify the original wild 
forms from which tliey were developed. In rainless 
areas all had established elaborate irrigation systems, 
and in districts where there wa.s an excessive rainfall 
they had instaUed canals, trenches, drainage-systems, 
etc. In a general way their household implements 
and utensils were very similar, although each tribe 
or civilization had its distinctive forms, materials and 
tjTies of ornamentation. 
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While certain forms of weapons w'ere peculiar to 
one race or civilization, the inajorily of weapons were 
strikingly alike in character. All made use of bow'S 
and arrows, as well as blow'-gims and darts. All used 
clubs of wood or of wood with stone heads. All used 
axes, mauls and hatchets of stone, stone-knives and 
daggers, and all used spears. It is probable that all 
made use of the spear-tlirowing-stiek or atlatl, for it 
is found in remains from Mexico to Chile, as well as 
farther north. Although stone weapons and imple¬ 
ments were the nde, yet all or nearly all of these 
people made use of bronze and copper weapons as 
well. 

Certain types of weapons were, as I have said, 
confined to certain races or districts. Thus the 
Peruvian and Bolivian people used a peculiar form 
of mace or club with a star-shaped head of stone or 
bronze, sometimes made with the radial projections 
sharp and conical in form, at other times with one or 
more in the form of cutting, hatchet-like blades. 
These races also used slings (as do the living Indians 
of the district) and boomerang^like throwing-clubs. 
On the other band, the Mexicans used a peculiar 
sword-like weapon w’ith jagged obsidian teeth set 
along its edges. But as a rule the offen.s]ve weapons, 
and the implements of a peaceful character, were 
very similar and differed mainly in the materials 
used, the manner in which they were manufactured 
and in minor details. 

Strangely enough, the quality of their weapons, 
tools and implements is no indication of their cultural 
status or the advancement these peoples had attained 
in arts and other matters. Those who had reachcil 
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ihe greatest heights in other lines of industry and 
civilisation often possessed tlie crudest weapons and 
tools. 

If this applied to weapons alone, we might assume 
that as a race became more highly cultured, more 
powerful and more prosperous, the necessity for 
weapons decreased and all energies were devoted to 
arts and crafts of peace rather than to those of war. 
But we cannot account for it in this simple manner. 
In the first place, all of these prehistoric civilizations 
were surrounded and harassed by enemies, and they 
found disarmament and universal peace as visionary 
as they are among the nations of the world to-day. 
Sven had there been no enemies to fear, they would 
have required iveapons and fighting forces, for, as I 
ha\'e said, they were made up of many tribes con¬ 
quered and confederated into a commonwealth which 
was, in every ease as far as known, held together only 
by military power. Intertribal feuds and age-old 
enmities smoldered everyw^here, and civil wars and 
revolutionary outbreaks were of frequent occurrence. 
In the second place, even had there been no necessity 
for devoting time and labor to efficient weapons, 
there ivould have been every reason for having the 
best of tools and implements. Yet, among tlie re¬ 
mains of some of these ancient civilizations which are 
literally astounding for their stone sculptures, their 
beautiful potterj' and their textiles, W’e find no imple¬ 
ments except those of a most primitive and apparent¬ 
ly inefficient type. No linng man, Indian or other- 
■ wise, could by any possibility duplicate the simplest 
of their stone carving by means of the stone imple¬ 
ments we find in conjunction with them. It is not a 
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question of skill, patience and time. It is a human 
impossibility. 

On one occasion I selected several hundred as¬ 
sorted stone tools and implements obtained from the 
site of the Code temple, and, ou tlining a coarse 
simple scroll upon a fragment of soft stone which was 
a portion of an elaborately sculptured column, I set 
four of ray Indians to work upon it with the pre¬ 
historic tools. Although the' four were unusually in¬ 
telligent and skilful men, and despite the fact that 
they worked and labored diligently for a week, and 
broke or wore out all of the stone implements, their 
united efforts failed to result in any noticeable carv¬ 
ing or even in a recognizable pattern on the stone. 
'Vet, at this same site, there were immense columns 
of basalt—^some thirty feet in length by two feet or 
more square—^accurately cut, tooled and carved; huge 
idols of quartzite and diorite sculptured with wonder¬ 
ful fidelity and detail; blocks of red jasper cut and 
polished and ornamented with deeply cut dgsigng, 
leaving figures in high relief, and not a few sculp¬ 
tured figures in which several inches of hard stone 
had been cut completely away so as to leave open, 
fretwork-like designs. This is by no means a unique 
or an unusual case. The blanabi culture of Ecuador 
is remarkable for its immense car\^ed stone seats or 
thrones, its sculptured slabs and moniunents, and yet 
no tool or implement worthy of the name is known 
from the locality. 

Indeed, even the stupendous works of the pre^ 
Incas and the Tiahuinacans must have been accom¬ 
plished by the crudest, most primitive of stone 
tools,—if we are to judge solely by what we find in 
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the ruins. But, as 1 have already said, few intelligent 
persons with any imagination can believe this to be 
the case, and personally I feel certain that these 
people knew and used steel, or at least hardened 
iron—possibly meteoric iron. In fact, I cannot 
understand how it could have been possible for them 
not to have discovered iron. These races smelted and 
worked copper, gold, silver and even platinum. It 
is practically impossible to smelt copper or other 
metals without obtaining an iron '‘button,” even 
though it be very small, and the presence of even a 
minute quantity of iron could not have escaped notice 
as it would have been so much harder than the other 
metals. Moreover, iron ore, of various kinds, is 
abundant in all the countries where these civilizations 
flourished, and it would seem inconceivable that 
people as intelligent, as skilful and as practical as 
were these races would not have learned to smelt the 
iron ores about them. 

Various savage African tribes smelt and forge iron 
and produce excellent steel, and the Mayas, Aztecs, 
pre-Incans, Incans and Cocl^ were immeasurably 
above any of these African tribes in culture and In¬ 
telligence, 

But until steel or iron implements of tmquestion- 
ably prehistoric origin are discovered in the ruins or 
among the remains of these prehistoric American 
civilizations, we can only wonder and surmise and 
confess that we do not know and cannot explain how 
such truly astounding feats were accomplished. 


CHAPTER VI 


THE POMPEII OF AMERICA 

Could we but know the stories of these past civiliza* 
tions, we would no doubt find they had most tra^c 
and most romantic histories. Unfortunately, their 
stories are usually buried ivith their long-dead people, 
and only now and then do we find evidences that 
enable us to guess as to their fate. Such is the case 
with the Code culture which I discovered in Panama 
in 1924, 

Although I refer to it as a “culture,” yet it is so 
far beyond other mere cultures in many wa^'s that 
it may almost be considered a civilization. In many 
respects It is essentially different from all other 
known American cultures; in other respects, it shows 
remarkably striking similarities with such cultures 
and civilizations as the Nicoya, the Maya and the 
pre-Inean. Althougli nothing definite is known as 
to its history, its age, the race it represents or any¬ 
thing regarding it,—other tlian what we can surmise 
from the objects and artifacts uncovered and from 
a study of the remains,—yet there arc good reasons 
for considering it the most ancient of known advanced 
cultures in Central or South America, 

Thi.s assumption is based partly upon the decom¬ 
position which has taken place in much of the stone¬ 
work; partly upon the depth of the alluvial and 
other deposits which have accumulated since the 
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culture ceased to exist, and partly upon the fact that 
many of tlie remains have been covered with volcanic 
ash from an adjacent volcano where geological evi¬ 
dence gives us a fairly adequate idea of the time 
which has elapseil since it was last in eruption. Leav¬ 
ing out the question of the decomposition of diorite 
and other rocks at this locality, a question not as yet 
determined, we have the best evidence of extreme 
antiquity in the alluvial and other deposits. From 
four to twelve feet of soil have accumulated since the 
ahandonment of the site by the unknown cultured 
race which left us these mute remains. That alone 
bespeaks an enormous period of time, for while we 
have no definite data as to the annual rate of deposit 
in the locality we can form some idea of the ages 
that must have passed since the prehistoric people 
first worshiped and offered sacrifices before their idols 
at this spot. We know that the site has not been 
occupied or in use since the arrival of Europeans, 
and hence the thin superficial layer of mold that 
covers the uppermost potsherds and remains must 
represent the debris of at least four hundred years- 
Brush fires have probably destroyed a portion of the 
decaying vegetation which accumulated upon the 
surface, and some probably has been carried away 
liy hea’i'v rains. But even if we allow fifty per cent, 
destroyed annually in this way, the accumulation 
would not have exceeded two or three inches in a 
centurj'. At this rate it would require four hundred 
years to deposit a foot of soil, and an accumulation 
of ten feet would indicate that some four thousand 
years have passed since the first monuments were 
erected. I say “first** for it is evident that the site 
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was occupied and used through hundreds, probably 
thousands, of years, for in many spots there are re¬ 
mains buned twice the depth of others, while some 
are exposed at the surface of the earth. But in CTery 
case the accumulation of soil about them is several 
feet in depth. 

The district where these remains were found, and 
where I carried on excavations for six months, is a 
level alluvial plain or llano lying between the Pacl6c 
Coast and the mountains, a district cut by many 
streams and rivers, broken by occasional knolls or 
small hills, and, with the exception of the river 
bottom-lands, sterile and wholly unfit for agriculture. 
It is therefore remarkable that a vast teeming popu¬ 
lation should have occupied this territory, especially 
as the prehistoric denizens of the area were obviously 
preeminently agricultural. The only explanation is 
that in the days when the prehistoric race dwelt here 
the country was fertile, and that the tufa and ashes 
from the volcano’s eruption transformed it to a bar¬ 
ren, almost desert land. There is every evidence to 
support this theory. Towering above the plmns at 
the feet of the cordilleras is the volcano of Guaca- 
niayo. The broken-down crater is still raw and 
burned, the mountain still rumbles and emits steam 
and hot water from its fumeroles, and over a great 
1 tort ion of the llanos is a layer of volcanic ash which 
has not yet thoroughly decomposed to form soil. 
During the rainy season the entire district from sea- 
coast to foot-hills is transformed into a veritable 
swamp, the streams overflowing their banks and 
flooding the llanos, while during the dry months the 
plains become baked, the streams vanish or dwindle 
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to mud-holes, the scanty vegetation withers, and the 
district becomes a parched desert country. 

My statement that this area was once inhabited by 
a vast and teeming populace is based on several ob¬ 
vious facts: first, the immense number of burials, 
ceremonial monuments, village sites and mounds; 
second, the incredible number of potsherds, stone 
artifacts and other manufactured objects scattered 
over a wide area, and often forming deposits several 
feet in depth; third, the enormous size and great num¬ 
ber of stone stehe, monuments and idols which could 
have been moved and erected only hy thousands of 
hands working in unison; finally, the remains of the 
culture have already been found over an area of ap¬ 
proximately five hundred square miles. By this 1 
do not mean that every square mile of the immense 
area is covered with remains, but over this entire area 
remains of the same prehistoric race occur, sometimes 
widely separated, at other times thickly covering 
hundreds of acres. Among the remains are kitchen- 
middens, refuse piles, village sites, burials, cere¬ 
monial or temple sites and mounds. In places, along 
some of the rivers, village sites extend for miles, and 
the strata of discarded stone artifacts and potsherds 
are from five to twenty feet thick. In other spots 
burials are so numerous that it is practically impossi¬ 
ble to dig anywhere, over an area of many acres, 
without disclosing a grave. 

Ceremonial monuments of stone are numerous, and 
there are hundreds of low rounded mounds full of 
pottery and stone implements, which were probably 
once surmounted by temples or buildings of some 
sort. By far the most extensive remains, the spot 
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which so far has yielded the diiest und most astonish- 
itig^ objects, imd the nucleus of the M'hole culture, is 
a huge temple or ceremonial site which may W’ell he 
called the “Temple of a Thousand Idols.” The re*- 
mains of this vast prehistoric place of worship cover 
a level area between two rivers, an area more than one 
hundred acres in extent, although only a small por^ 
tion—about ten acres—has been cleared of jungle 
and partly excavated. This portion, however, ap* 
pears to be the most important part of the whole, and 
was probably tlie central and most sacred part. 

Although when first visitcil the site was overgrown 
witli dense thorny brush and only the summits of 
stone columns were visible here and there, the clearing 
of the jungle and preliminary excavations soon re¬ 
vealed the arrangement and details of the place. 
Running north and south and east and west are rows 
of immense, hand*cut stone monuments or phallic 
columns placed in an almost geometrically perfect 
quadrangle. In the northern row there were thirty- 
one of these, spaced from eight to twelve feet apart 
and extending due east and west. One hundred feet 
east of these and one hundred feet south, ivere two 
immense basalt columns over fifteen feet in height 
and nearlj” thirty inches square, hoth of which had 
broken off and fallen to one side. One hundred and 
fifty feet south of these, and running due north and 
south, were twenty-seven columns. Two liundred and 
fifty feet south of tliese, and directly in line with them, 
were two more huge columns like those already men¬ 
tioned. Three himdred feet west of these was a semi¬ 
circular row of smaller columns twenty-five in 
number. Three hundred feet north of these and 
three hundred and fifty feet from the first row of 
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great, tooled phallic columns of hard basalt, many of 
them elaborately sculptured, which, when tlie site was 
in use, had been gaily painted, for traces of the pig¬ 
ment were still visible upon them. This in itself de¬ 
noted a surprising culture and spoke eloquently of the 
herculean labor of the prehistoric inhabitants who 
had cut, cim^ed, transported and erected the massive 
monoliths. But as work progressed and new discov¬ 
eries were made the wonders of the place increased. 
The columns in themselves were astonishing objects. 
Many of them were fifteen to twenty feet in length, 
from si:icteen to thirty inches square, cut and tooled 
to rectangular, octagonal, pentagonal, cylindrical or 
elliptical form, and sometimes covered with s}Tnl>oIic 
sculptures and glyphs which appear to be characters 
with some unknoiMi meaning. 

No stone of the same sort existed near the site, and 
later investigations revealed the quarry on a hill sev¬ 
eral miles distant and on the farther side of a large 
river. To have cut and quarried these stones,—even 
though in the rough they were natural cleavages of 
basalt,—to have transported them overland for miles, 
to have ferried them across the stream, seemed an al¬ 
most superhuman feat. To accomplish the same 
results with modem devices and equipment would be 
no small undertaking and would require months of 
labor. Yet the prehistoric people who cut and 
dragged the huge columns to this long-buried place 
of worship must have been limited to hand labor, to 
ropes and possibly rollers, to the crudest of tools. 
Even though thousands toiled and labored, years, de¬ 
cades, perhaps centuries, must have been required to 
transport the hundreds of monoliths, often weighing 
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many tons, from the distant quarry to the temple, 
One mangels at the sublime faith, the sincerity, the 
belief in their deities that led these ancient people to 
this task and that kept them at it for month after 
month, year after year, until their temple was com¬ 
pleted- 

At times, too, their efforts must have seemed almost 
hopeless. Many of the finest columns were cracked 
or broken in transit and still lie where they were dis¬ 
carded by the wayside. And after the great stones 
were safely at their destination the work was only 
begun. Even the smaller columns were so heavy that 
eight or ten of my husky peons found it difficult to 
lift or move them, and we can scarcely conceive how 
or hy what means the forgotten builders of the temple 
raised these immense monoliths to perpendicular 
positions and secured them firmly in place to form 
the straight rows of monuments that, in most cases, 
stiU Stand- 

Even more remarkable, more interesting, and in¬ 
dicative of even more inexplicable labor, are the in¬ 
numerable stone images which were brought to light 
hy the excavatory work. These, like the columns, 
were arranged in regular rows running north and 
south, and in all cases with the faces toward the east. 
East of the group of twenty-seven columns w ere two 
TOWS of these stone images. Six feet west of the same 
row of columns was a second line of idols, mainly of 
animal forms. Six feet "west of these was a row of 
idols of human forms. Thirty feet west of these ■was 
still another row of human figures, and six feet west 
of these was another row of animal figures. It was 
evident tliat originally the idols had been evenly 
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spaced about six feet apart, but through the ages 
man}' had fallen, others had sagged to one side or the 
other, many were brohen and their fragments scat- 
terd, while all which had heen partly exposed above 
the surface of the earth had been broken off and 
eroded. 

In the exact center of the area, and buried under 
fifteen feet of soil, was a great stone column nearly 
twenty feet in length, over two feet square, and most 
accurately cut and tooled. Tlie lower portion still 
stood firmly perpendicular, but the upper portion had 
been broken in three places and the three sections 
were widely separated. 

At the base of this central monolith were four stone 
figures—one a man, another a woman and child, an¬ 
other a jaguar and the fourth a bird—probably sym¬ 
bolic of the four cardinal points of the compass. 
Standing here by this central column with its stone 
idols, one quickly grasped the ground-plan of the 
entire site, for the idols and columns had been so 
placed and spaced as to form radiating lines with the 
central columti as a nucleus, no doubt symbolizing 
the sun and its rays. At the base of this central mon¬ 
ument, as well as at the bases of aU the other columns, 
were large stones or boulders of semitransparent 
quartz or red or yellow jasper, artificially cut and 
polished and flattened on the upper side. Evidently 
these had served the dual purpose of sacrificial altars 
and supports for the columns or idols, for some were 
elaborately sculptured about the circumference and 
one was magnificently carved with a raised edge 
worked into the figure of a giant lizard or alligator. 
Moreover, on several were found remains of human 
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skeletons—teeth and hits of calcined bone—^among 
half'sillcified chairooal. 

Many of the idols or stone figures of this culture 
are marvelous examples of preWstorie stone carving. 
In sixe they vary from a few inches to seven feet in 
height, and among them are representations of hu¬ 
man heings, birds, reptiles and practically every 
quadruped of the country. Some show men seated 
upon thrones formed of coiled serpents, upon chairs 
or stools held up by smaller human figures, or sland- 
ing upon conventlonaliiied animals. Several show the 
peculiar hunchback figure that I have mentioned as 
cropping up throughout Central and South America, 
and one shows a Siamese-twin figure connected back 
to back. On one a jaguar or puma is shown with its 
front paws resting on a wounded man, while another 
hears the figure of a jaguar holding a child in its jaws. 
One human figure is represented with one hand strok¬ 
ing a long chin-beard which is strikingly reminiscent 
of an Assyrian figure, 

As a rule the human figures are shown with one 
band upon the stomach and the other on the breast,— 
an attitude typical of Tiahuanaoo figures,—but oth¬ 
ers have the hands resting upon the knees. Strangely 
enough, not a single carved or sculptured figure is 
represented with a vestige of clothing, the nearest ap¬ 
proach to garments being a cord with an amulet 
shown about the neck of one of the largest and finest 
idols. Hut in every ease the figures have carefully 
carved and elaborate head-dresses of a peculiar type. 
We may assume that the race used no garments, al¬ 
though the presence of spindle-weights indicates that 
they knew how to spin and probably how to weave. 
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In character of workmanship the idols vary greatly 
and show not only a perfect chain of development in 
the art of stone sculpture, hut prove the tremendous 
lapse of time which must have passed between the be¬ 
ginning and the end of the temple. Those figures at 
the lowest level are crude, archaic and badly decom¬ 
posed, while those nearest the surface are splendidly 
cut, elaborate in detail and are in perfect condition. 
In every case the figures or sculptured portions sur¬ 
mount pedestals or columns, either cylindrical or 
square, slightly tapered toward the base, and beauti¬ 
fully tooled. 

The most astonishing of the idols is one bearing a 
figure which is so strikingly and obviously elephan¬ 
tine that it cannot be explained away by any of the 
ordinary theories of being a conventionalized or exag¬ 
gerated tapir, ant-eater or macaw, Xot only does 
this figure show a trunk, hut in addition it has the 
big leaf-like ears and the forward-hending knees pe¬ 
culiar to the elephants. Moreover, it shows a load 
or burden strapped upon its hack. It is inconceivable 
that any man could have imagined a creature with 
the flapping ears and peculiar hind knees of an ele¬ 
phant, or that any human being could have conven¬ 
tionalized a tapir to this extent. To my mind there 
is no doubt that the people who built this temple and 
reached such heights of culture in Panama in pre¬ 
historic times had either seen elephants, had domes¬ 
ticated some species of mastodon, or were in direct 
and frequent communication with the Orient and had 
heard descriptions of elephants from visitors from 
Asia. Until a hetter explanation is offered I see no 
pther way of explaining the presence of this flgure. 
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One of the most remnrkable features of this ancient 
culture is the vast quantity of pottery tliat occurs 
everywhere. Tlie burials are filled with itj closely 
packed masses several feet iti thickness surround 
every column and idol, and over hundreds of acres it 
is impossible to lift a shovelful of earth without turn- 
ing up potsherds. This accumulation of pottery 
shows, like the stone figures, the development of the 
culture and its great age. The lowest — from ten to 
twenty feet beneath the present surface of the 
earth—is of a crude, plain type, with little embel¬ 
lishment and usually decorated, if at all, with simple 
incised designs or rudely modeled ornaments in the 
forms of animal or human heads. Above this, and 
especially near the surface, the pottery is of a quality 
and beauty unexcelled in prehistoric American ceram¬ 
ic art. Indeed the beauty, the coloring, the motifs of 
this Code pottery are the most surprising features of 
the culture. One has but to glance at the specimens 
obtained to realize to what a high degree of perfection 
the ceramic art had been developed by these ancient 
people. Some pieces might have well come from 
Mexico, others are strikingly similar to examples 
from TiCuador, Peru and Bolivia, but by far the 
greater portion are wholly distinct in every way from 
anything hitherto known to archeologists. 

Forms representing conventionalized birds, rep¬ 
tiles, quadrupeds and human beings are very com¬ 
mon. Others are of the “portrait” type so abundant 
in Incan and pre-Incan pottery, and there are nu¬ 
merous figurines of birds, quadrupeds and human 
beings. In shape and size the vessels range all the 
way from tiny cups and bowls to large plates, pots 
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and iminense burial urns. Practically every known 
form is represented, and in addition there are several 
types peculiar to the culture. One is a square or rec¬ 
tangular form, another is a globular-bodied vessel 
with long, gracefully tapered neck like a carafe, while 
still a third is a teapot-like jar with spout and handle. 
With very few exceptions, the vessels have annular 
bases, and in every case (even tlie very largest ones 
two feet or more in diameter) all are so perfectly true 
that it seems impossible they could have been formed 
without the aid of a potter’s wheel. In a number of 
instances the designs painted upon the pottery are 
most remarkable and apparently represent creatures 
of a prebistorie type. One in particular might well 
be intended for a pterodactyl or fiying-lizard, and in 
some respects shows the characteristics of the famous 
“plumed serpent” of ancient Mexico. This plumed- 
serpent motif reappears frequently and in many 
forms, but as a rule the representations of animals are 
very accurately drawn and are easily recognizable. 
Regardless of the motif used or the central or pre¬ 
dominant figure depictetl, the pottery of this remark¬ 
able culture is distinguished by the use of a scroll of 
a peculiar and elaborate type. Sometimes the scroll 
itself appears as a decorative design, in other cases it 
13 used in combination with other patterns, and often 
figures of men or animals are made up of scrolls clev¬ 
erly wrought and combined to give the desired effect 
of a conventionalized figure. 

But the outstanding features of the ceramics as a 
whole are the predominance of polychrome ware and 
the colors employed. Xot only do the ordinary col¬ 
ors, such as black, white, brown, ocher and red appear 
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in endless combinations, but in addition, brilliant 
blues, purples, soft lavender, pink, orange and other 
shades. Green, however, was not used, and was prob¬ 
ably a taboo or evil eolor, for green pigments are 
common in the neighborhood. 

Ornaments are scarce. A few day ear-plugs, some 
labrets or lip-pins of a polished black material, some 
earthenware and stone beads were found, and I ob¬ 
tained one very beautiful nose-ring. This was a mag¬ 
nificent example of workmanship and was cut from 
bloodstone with the two ends, where it clasped the 
septum of the nose, finished with perfectly fitted gold 
caps. Aside from these bits of the precious metal, no 
gold was found, although in the graves of other pre¬ 
historic races of Panama gold ornaments are common. 

Numerous stone metates were secured, but none 
was of the ornate tj^pe abundant in other portions of 
Panama and Central America, while the vast quan¬ 
tities of stone implements, weapons and other stone 
utensils were of the crudest, most primitive type. 
Comparing the wonderful pottery and splendid 
stonework with the almost unrecognizable stone im¬ 
plements, one finds it difficult to believe that they 
could have been produced by the same people. Most 
of the stone implements are almost Chellean in type, 
often merely chunks of stone slightly chipped or ham¬ 
mered into rude form, and the arrow- and spear-heads 
are badly made, rough and crooked. Apparently, 
however, the race was improving in the art of making 
stone implements, for now and then axes, chisels, etc., 
were found which are fairly well shaped and have been 
rubbed to a smooth surface. Still fewer were secured 
which were beautifully made, but several bodkin-like 
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and du$el-like took aie remarkable examples of 
workmansliip. 

It seems almost preposterous to believe that a race 
which had develop^ stone seulpture to such a high 
degree should not equally have developed stone im¬ 
plements, if, according to accepted theory, the pre¬ 
historic artizans depended upon stone tools. To have 
thus cut and sculptured the huge stone blocks into the 
forms of human beings and animals such as those at 
the Code temple site, would have required a lifetime 
for each. Until other explanations and proofs are 
forthcoming we must believe that this was the case, 
or must confess that it is an unsolved mystery. 

Unfortunately, the greater portion of all the pot¬ 
tery found had been intentionally broken — ^“killed” 
or sacrihced, as is the custom of many living tribes 
during ceremonial or religious rites or when interring 
the dead. Although, as I have said, potsherds, stone 
implements and broken stone utensils are scattered 
over a wide area, they are particularly abundant at 
the temple site and especially about the columns and 
idols. In many cases the earthenware vessels have 
apertures made by stones thrown at them; frequently 
the stones are found in the midst of the shattered ves¬ 
sels, and practically all the columns and idols bear 
smears of color made by the clay vessels thrown 
against them. 

In many spots the fragments of pottery and broken 
metates and implements are so densely packed and so 
numerous that they form fully eighty per cent, of the 
soil deposit, and so firmly have they become cemented 
together by induration that they form a brick-like 
mass six to ten feet in depth. The same is true of the 
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burials* Evidently it was the custom of these people 
to place their dead in a huge um in a clay-lined grave 
and to cremate the body by means of a fire within 
the grave which not only burned the body but also 
baked the walls and floor of the grave to a brick-like 
hardness. Obviously, also, the friends and mourners 
stood about and made offerings by casting their finest 
pottery and utensils into the fire, for in nearly every 
case the remains of the huge burial urns are sur¬ 
rounded by charcoal, and are completely buried amid 
fragments of pottery vessels and stone utensils and 
implements. 

Apparently, however, secondary burials were at 
times made, possibly these being reserved for certain 
persons or certain purposes. In the rear of the semi¬ 
circular TOW of columns southwest of the temple, two 
such secondary burials were uncovered. The skele¬ 
tons had practically disappeared, but impressions of 
the bones left in the packed clay, and a few fragments 
of teeth, revealed the arrangement. The hones had 
been placed in small neat piles with the skulls facing 
the east. One burial was on a legless metate, the 
other on a flat-topped stone, and each was surrounded 
by a number of miniature vessels, stone implements, 
etc. Near these, traces of a third burial were found 
mingled with charcoal upon a flattened quarts boul¬ 
der at the base of a stone column hearing an incised 
figure of a man with a feather head-dress, which 
might indicate that the burial was that of a king, chief 
or priest. 

Although this temple site was no doubt the most 
important place of ceremonials and worship of the 
people, yet it is evident that ceremonials and sacri- 
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fices, as well ss ofFerings of utensils, ete., were not 
confined to tMs one spot. At many places over tlie 
area once occupied by this prehistoric race there are 
similar but smaller rows of stone monuments with 
their characteristic altars, a few idols and the same 
accumulation of sacrificed or ^'killed” utensils on a 
smaller scale. In other words, the main temple cor¬ 
responded to a great cathedral and the smaller sites 
were the e<iuivalents of our village churches and 
chapels. 

It would be vastly interesting to know just how 
these people lived, what were their customs, habits, 
beliefs j what sort of dwellings they used, and what 
was their personal appearance. We can determine 
verj’ little about such matters, although we can form 
fairly accurate opinions regarding them. We can 
safely assume that they were nude, that they were not 
given to much personal adornment, and that they 
were intensely religious and very industrious. Un¬ 
doubtedly they were agricultural and peace-loving, 
for there are few weapons of warfare or the chase 
among tlie remains. But the presence of fish-net 
sinkers, a few spear- and arrow-heads, an occasional 
animal or fish bone and numerous perforated chama 
shells prove that they hunted and fished to some ex¬ 
tent. 

They knew how to spin cotton, and it is clear that 
they made use of thread, cord and rope, for all these 
are represented in carvings or ceramics, while several 
of the pottery vessels have handles of rope form, 
moreover, these were not merely twisted to represent 
rope, but were actually made up of three strands laid 
exactly like modern rope. 
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Ppobahly they had hammock.'!, and as no remains of 
stone dwellings have been found we can feel reason¬ 
ably sure that they dwelt in wooden or cane houses 
with thatched roofs which were far better adapted to 
the climate and country than stone houses would have 
been. 

From the arrangement of the temple we can feel 
sure the}’ were sun*worshipers, and from the number 
and character of tlie idols or effigies we can feel etiual- 
ly positive that they held many creatures sacred, 
that they revered certain human beings, that they had 
many deities, and that they believed in the plumcd- 
serpent god. The fact that they “killed” or sacrificed 
their pottery would Indicate that they believed that 
in this manner they prevented evil spirits from enter¬ 
ing or abiding in them. Something of the same gen¬ 
eral character is practised by the GuajTnf Indians of 
northern Panama to-day. During their ceremonials 
these Indians have numbers of small clay images rep¬ 
resenting animal and human forms and imaginary 
beings. Tliese are not idols, hut serve as proxies for 
such individuals as cannot be present in person, for 
"good-spirit-ereatiires,’* and for kindly-disposed dei¬ 
ties, At the close of the ceremony these are broken 
or “sacrifieed” and cast into a sacred fire to prevent 
evil spirits taking possession of the effigies. (See 
Chapter X.) 

If we substitute n stone column or a stone idol for 
the sacred fire (although probably sacre<t fires and 
possibly sacrifices were In progress at the bases of the 
columns at the time) we can readily understand why 
the prehistoric denizens of Code destroyed pottery, 
implements and other objects during ceremonials. 
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Or it may have been that tlie people considered the 
sacrifice of valued possessions fully as efficacious as 
the sacrifice of human beings or animals. No doubt 
food was also sacrificed at the same time* for sea- 
shells, fish and animal bones are abundant among the 
broken pottery. As the temple or ceremonial place 
was unquestionably used for many centuries it is not 
surprising that such vast masses of the saerifioed pot¬ 
tery should have accumulated about the sacred idols 
and columns. 

As to the personal appearance of these unknown 
people, we can scarcely do more than guess, although, 
judging from the fidelity with which they depicted 
other forms, we have no reason to think that their 
drawings and sculptures of human beings were not 
fully as accurate. If such were the case, then we can 
easily picture their physical appearance. Judged 
from this standpoint, they were tall, well formed, 
muscular. Their heads were of the round type, rather 
broad, with artificially Battened craniums in some 
cases, and with features that are unlike those 
of any known American race. Nowhere do we find 
the heavy beak-Iike nose of the Aztec and Mayan 
carvings. Nowhere are there the strongly aquiline 
noses of the Incan and pre-Incan races. Nowhere the 
oblique eyes of the Mongolian. The nose depicted is 
always well bridged, straight or slightly aquiline, and 
the nostrils are narrow. The eyes are full and 
straight, the lips rather full and thick, the chin is re¬ 
ceding, and the eyes are set far apart, tMietlier 
they were light- or dark-skinned we cannot say, but 
we may fed sure that they wore their hair long, 
braided or twisted into a sort of queue at the back, 
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and either braided into elalx>rate form upon the head 
or else covered with a cap*like, close-fitting and highly 
ornamental head-dress. 

Why, it may well be asked, did the inhabitants of 
these villages and the worshipers at the temple dis- 
gppear? IVhat drove off or wiped out the teeming 
population so completely that no descendants have 
been left, that no traditions or records have remained 
to tell us who they were or whence they came? What 
was the catastrophe that destroyed the race and its 
advanced culture? Unlike the majority of similar 
questions which confront us when studying the 
mains of prehistoric American civilizations, and which 
are still unexplained mj’steries, the answer in this case 
is simple. Only by the theorj' of a severe, a most ter¬ 
rible series of earthquakes and an accompanying vol¬ 
canic eruption can we account for the condition of the 
ruins and remains. othing but an earthquake could 
have tossed the immense stone columns and images 
about. By no other means could these have been 
broken and the pieces thrown so far in ^ arious direc¬ 
tions. In many cases the largest stone monuments 
are snapped squarely otf, the bases remaimng firmly 
fixed and upright, while the upper portions are 
thrown to one side and frequently end for end, or 
ivith the middle portion farther from the base than 
the top. 

In many instances, too, the largest Idols are found 
turned end for end, with tlie base of the pedestal up¬ 
permost, while others have been broken and the heads 
of the figures are found fully one hundred feet from 
the bodies. Still more eloquent of terrific earth move¬ 
ments is the fact that the strata pf hard tenacious clay 
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or “b€d-sail” on which the idols and columns were set 
has been lifted and moved so that in places it pre¬ 
sents a wave-hke surface. 

Moreover^ in many places, a thin layer of volcanic 
ash covers the remains at the burial and village sites, 
and in one spot 1 obtained several entire vessels and 
many potsherds from beneath a layer of ash more 
than nine feet in thickness. This had obviously been 
hot when deposited, for it had been burned drmly on 
to the pottery. 

Hence we can feel more than reasonably certain 
that the destruction of the culture was the result of 
an eruption of Guacamayo volcano which, as 1 have 
said, is barely six miles from the temple site. Such 
an eruption must have been accompanied by tremen¬ 
dous earth tremors and upheavals which probably 
did more damage than the falling ashes and red-hot 
mud. It is not difficult to imagine the terrorized peo¬ 
ple, who escaped from the first of the catastrophe, 
rushing madly from their razed homes to their temple. 
We can picture them striving to placate their gods by 
wholesale sacrifices, by the mad destruction of their 
most prized possessions at the feet of their idols. Wc 
can visualize their utter despair as the tremors shook 
the earth, the ground rose and fell, and the sacred 
monuments and images were broken and thrown 
dowm.* 


*It if b nthet rcmaricBbfe fjict th*t A«la:s' or tnyth of tbe ToU 

i&S ecmtaitiA au arcxmiit of a vldfnl vobuiic HTfpUon nc&T tlir dty of TolUa 
vhich caufed the Tdlan to OTcler wholwle ncHlim in orda- to pkokUi 
the poda. Although Amilar cruptkws hikve n^dcitibt (hxurted and Lavv de- 
ftroyed prehistoric fcHlrm-cEitl in DUU)^ plAO»^ tho uiticnt Nahiu Irgvctd Utd 
the. actual occuriTRce at Ckiclfr nre renmrkthly nmihir. it ia not beyood. the 
bmmda of pofi^dity w rntjioa that the ft«F^ vat boJed on the empUoD at 
Cod^. At ad eveatB- it ftruvei tbat a dcvnftatlnf eruption would bare 
whont the wbobsak Bcrifccf whieb wo know ocrureed At tlie Cddi nt«. 
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Possibly every member of the race was destroyed 
by the blasting heat^ the poisonous gases and the 
blinding dust emitted by the volcano. But the chances 
are that many escaped, for at the temple site there 
are no indications that ashes or dust fell on that spot. 
Undoubtedly, also, those who may have sun'ived, 
finding their gods powerless to help them, took 
refuge in flight. No doubt they had canoes upon 
the near-by rivers, and some probably pushed off in 
these while others may have fled by foot to north or 
south. Scattered far and wide, they may have re¬ 
verted to primitive savagery and have completely 
forgotten their past culture and their identity as they 
mingled with other races. 

But, on the other band, they may have carried 
their culture ivith them, and in other lands and 
among other races they may have increased and pros¬ 
pered and built up new cultures and even cKilizations 
which, though distinct in many ways, yet showed the 
influence of the arts and culture of Code. There 
are various valid and logical reasons for suspecting 
this, and, in other chapters, 1 shall mention them in 
detail. 


CHAPTER VII 

THE MA VAS 

Of ale the early American civilizations, the Mayan 
is probably the best known to the majority of people. 
This is largely due to the attention which has been 
given to the Mayan ruins, the immense amount of re¬ 
search work which has been devoted to the Mayas, and 
the extensive collections of Mayan specimens in the 
various museums. In many waj-s, too, the romance, 
the mystery and the spectacular features of the 
hlayan civilization appeal strongly to the imagina¬ 
tion. Despite all this, the average person really knows 
little about the Mayas and their works and lives. 

Although the Mayas are known to have occupied 
a v^ast area of country, an area of over fifty thou¬ 
sand square miles, yet practically all scientific re¬ 
search work has been confined to a very limited area 
in Yucatan, Guatemala and Honduras. Moreov^er, 
the greater portion of our studies has been devoted 
to the more spectacular features of this ancient civi¬ 
lization*, to the temples, the palaces, the monuments 
and massive stonework. Altliough this has resulted 
in ilie accumulation of a vast amount of material 
upon the Mayan culture, it has given us very little 
information regarding the daily life of the people, 
their customs, habits and social condition. Wliat we 
actually know of the Mayas is comparable perhaps 
to what archeologists, several thousands years hence, 
might learn of our lives and customs by excavating 
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the ruins of our cathedrals, churches, capitols and 



public buildings and by studying our monuments 
and statues. No doubt most of the Mayas were poor 


Figmt 1—Msp ot Southern Mexiw anJ Centml Americ*, ibowing the 
Priociptl Ma jm SlhteSi 

in worldly goods imd possessed little in the way of 
archeological treasures^ In all probability they lived 
under much the same (Mnditions as the semicivilij^ 
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Indians of the same countries to-day, and, scieatiii* 
cally speaking, the study of the large, impressive 
works of the race are far more important than re* 
searches in scanty remains of the lower classes. 

Although we usually associate the ilayan civiliza¬ 
tion w-ith Yucatan, as a matter of fact the Mayas 
occupied the territory from southern Mexico through 
Guatemala, Honduras and parts of Salvador, while 
outposts or provinces extended as far south as Pana¬ 
ma, and os far north as the Slexican coast at Panuco 
where the Huastecas are a distinctively Mayan race. 
Jloreover, Yucatan was not occupied by the Mayas 
until many centuries after their civilization had at¬ 
tained great heights in other localities. In fact, the 
Mayan civilization of Yucatan was aU of the so- 
called “New Empire” which, according to dates in¬ 
scribed upon the monuments and buildings, was 
established in Yucatan about 333 to 472 a.d. or in 
the years 3760 to 3002 of the Mayan calendar, so 
that the Yucatan Mayas were, comparatively speak¬ 
ing, quite modern. 

Just who the Alayas were, whence they came, when 
or w'here their remarkable culture first appeared, or 
w'here their civilization was first developed are all 
mysteries. It has been suggested that the Mayas 
were survivors of the semimythical Toltecs, but the 
oldest existing remains of Mexico show no resem¬ 
blance to those of the earliest known hi ay as. Some 
authorities have suggested that the nucleus of the 
Mayan civilization was in Chiapas, owing to many 
similarities between the Zapotecan and hlayan cul¬ 
tures, but it is fairly w'el! established that the former 
borrowed from both the Mayas and Aztecs, and we 
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know thst tlie j^Iavas were conquered und greatly 
influenced by tlie Aztecs long before the arrival of 
the Spaniards. In all probability the birthplace of 
Jlayan culture was somewhere in Guatemala, for 
here we find the earliest known distinctively Jlayan 
remains, as well as the most widely disseminated and 
varied Hgiyan dialects. In Guatemala alone there 
are more tlian twenty-four ^layan dialects spoken, 
the principal ones being the Quiche, Kakohiquel, 
Zutugil, Coxohchol and Pipil. 

We also know, from their inscribed dates, how 
long the Mayan chronologj^ had been established, 
but we cannot tell how long the race may have been 
civilized before the calendrical system was invented 
or the written language evolved. Moreover, there 
are many great gaps in the known or recorded history 
of the ^layas. Thus, although we know approxi¬ 
mately the date at iivbich the JTew I^mpire entered 
Yucatan, we know nothing definite regarding the 
Mayas’ doings or what became of them in Yucatan 
during the interval of several centuries which elapsed 
between that date and the founding of the holy city 
of the Plumed Serpent (Chichen-Itza). But if recent 
discoveries are borne out, and if the date glyphs 
found Iiave been correctly interpreted, it would seem 
that the Mas ks’ New Empire was first established in 
southern Yucatan in the district of Bacalar (Mayan 
Bakhalal), the first place mentioned in the Mayan 
records known as the Bookg of Childm Baldm. These 
give the date of the discovery of the spot as -*72 a.d.; 
but Doctor Gann has found remarkable ruins 
in the same district which go back for more than a 
centurj- before that date, or to about 333 a.»., and 
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which show indisputable evidences of a prolonged 
period of occupation by a large population. 

Long before the coming of Cortez, the Mayan 
Empire or “Empire of Xibalba” had ceased to exist 
as an entity, and the ]S£ayan civilization was at an 
end. The sonn^ing Mayas were scattered, and the 
people were divided into numerous tribal or feudal 
states. They had little definite knowledge of their 
ancestors, and the Aztecs had little more than myths 
regarding the race they had once conquered, who had 
left such stupendous, imperishable works buried in 
the jungles of Yucatan and Central America. 

But ivith the passing of years, and the slow, pains* 
taking studies of innumerable scientists, something 
has been learned of the ilayas* past history. We 
know, from decipherable inscriptions and from the 
remains, that the Mayas reached great heights during 
their first or Old Empire; that they attained even 
greater heights during their New Empire; that they 
were conquered or at least brought under the domin* 
ance and the influence of the !M ex leans, and that dur¬ 
ing the later periods of their existence, the Jlayas’ 
arts, beliefs, customs and mjihology showed the 
Aztec or Nahua influences very strongly. Hence 
the purest !Mayan works are those which existed 
prior to the Aztec conquest. 

We also know that the Mayas were distinct from 
the Mexicans or any other known American tribe, 
although unquestionably Indians, In their build¬ 
ings, monuments, arts, religion and other respects 
they differed somewhat from any known prehistoric 
race, although certain details and featiwes of this 
culture were strikingly like those of a still more 
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ancient culture in old Panama. (See Chapter VI.} 
But in no other part of America do we find the 
same types of architecture, the same or similar monu¬ 
ments, or, what is of greater importance, the same 
or even a remotely similar written, perhaps I might 
better say sculptured, language. 

As was the case with the Aztec and the Incan 
Umpires, the Mayan Empire, or “Kingdom of the 
Great Snake,” was a federation of many tribes rather 
loosely held together and with many semiindepen¬ 
dent centers. Each city or town w^as an aggregation of 
houses and buildings clustering about a nucleus con¬ 
sisting of the magnificent temples and palaces, much 
as the towns of feudal Europe were built about the 
local castles. The lavish, ornate and truly remark¬ 
able ardiitecture was confined entirely to buildings 
devoted to religious or royal purposes and not a 
single example of a Mayan domestic building or 
ordinary house is kno\tn. In all probability the 
masses dwelt in fiimsy thatched huts of wood, cane 
or possibly adobe which have long since disappeared. 
The people, like the Aztecs, w'ere sharply divided 
into the laboring and the aristocratic classes. And, 
like the Mexicans, the poorer classes were scarcely 
more than slaves while the upper doss and nobility 
lived in luxury, opulence and splendor. 

Undoubtedly the Nahua invasion completely al¬ 
tered much of the life, many of the customs and arts, 
and even the religion of the Mayas, and it probably 
disrupted the empire. The renmants separated into 
city-states, like those of Italy after the fall of Home. 
It was probably at this time that the Guatemalan 
and more nortlierly Mayas separated. Tliere is no 
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real proof Uiat tlie Jlayas ever formed another wide¬ 
spread empire^ but there is evidence to show that each 
city-state liad its own king and that feudal wars and 
quarrels were frequent, although all were more or 
less subject to the priest-kings of Mayapan. These 
priest-kings claimed direct descent from the Plumed 
Serpent (Kukulcan) and were largely instrumental 
in raising the New Empire to its high state. On 
the other hand, those wdio founded Chichen-Itza 
were not priests, but belonged to the waTrior caste 
and were known as Itzaes. There is a great deal of 
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mystery surrounding the early dynasty of the 
Mayas and the number of dieir kings is unknown, 
but we may be fairly certain that the Quiche 
monarchs were supreme in Guatemala, that, dur¬ 
ing the various civil wars of the Mayas, Nahua mer¬ 
cenaries were employed, and that these Mexican 
soldiers of fortune introduced many arts, customs 
and words of their own race. 

Like the Aitecs, the IMayas recorded events by 
codices, three of which are preservcft. ITiese are the 
Code,r Peresianus in Paris; the Dresden Codea^ and 
the Troano Codex in Madrid. All of these deal 
principally with mythology, but they have never been 
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fully translated. Unlike the Aatecan codiees with 
their pictographic records, these of the Mayas were 
in characters like the inscriptions upon the monu¬ 
ments and buildings. 

The mythology of the Mayas was if anjrthu^ 
more involved and complicated than that of the 
Aztecs, and they had borrowed almost, if not quite, 
as many deities from the Tfahuas as the Nahuas had 
borrowed from them. As a result, there was a multi¬ 
plicity of gods, and while some are always easily 
recognizable, others are so variable that it is uncer¬ 
tain whether their various representations are of one 
or several deities. As no one has ever yet definitely 
determined the identity of some of these they are 
knoivn to scientists by letters only. But there are 
certain distinct, important and well-known deities 
regarding whom we have quite detailed information. 

Most prominent of all perhaps was the sun-god 
knoTvn as Kinichahau, (Lord of the Face of the Sun) 
in Yucatan, and as Kinich Kakmo (Fire-bird or 
Sun-bird) and identified with the red macaw or 
Arara (Fire-hird), As the Mayas were indirectly 
sun-worshipers, the sun-god held a very important 
place in their mj^hology. In nearly all the Mayan 
mjiihs the origin of the race is solar, like that of the 
Incas, and since the sun rises in the east all of the 
Mayas’ mythical hero-gods, who were supposed to 
have brought culture and civilization, were credited 
with coming from the east. 

The Plumed Serpent, known to the Mayas as 
Kukulcan,* and in Guatemala as Gueumatz, was 
fully as important a deity to the ^layas as to the 
Aztecs, and the IMayan myths regarding him are 


*Kiil:ul mcAoiog the anil ICiin a scrpc&l 
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siDiilar to those of the Nahuas. But his attributes 
differed considerably from those of the Slexican 
Plumed Serpent. Amon^ the hlayas he was more 
of a thunder-god or god-of-the-sky, and although the 
holy city of Chichen-Itza was dedicated to him, and 
some of the most magnificent temples of the Mayas 
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were those of the Plumed Serpent, he was by no 
means their greatest divinity. 

Probably that honor should go to Hunabku, the 
invisible and supreme god who was recognized by all 
the Mayan tribes (although they had their own 
special deities), and who was regarded as the unity 
of all gods and held much the same place in the 
Mayan religion as our Almighty holds in the Chris¬ 
tian and Jeivish faiths. 

The moon-god was also a most important deity 
and was known as Itzama (Pather of gods and 
men). He typified decay and the rebirth of life in 
nature, and was the deity of the west. His name 
was taken from his own legendary words to mankind; 
*‘Itz en cixan, itz en mii/al*" (I am the dew of heaven, 
I am the dew of the clouds). 

Chac-Mool, identical with the Asrtecan Tlaloc was 
the Maya rain-god or water-god, and at the spring 
florescence young and beautiful girls were sacrificed 
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to Cliac-Alool by being cast into the sacred well at 
Chichen-Itjsa. This was one of the few human sacri¬ 
fices if not the only one practised by the Mayas, 
whose religion, far Jess cruet and bloodthirsty than 
that of the ^iztecs, called for self-sacrifice by blood¬ 
letting rather than the death of victims. Chac-Mool, 
although usually represented as a recumbent figure 
with flexed knees and with hands on his stomach, is al¬ 
so shown in paintings and can'ings with a long tapir- 
like snout or nose, supposed to be symbolic of a spout 
for pouring water. In addition to being the rain-god 
he was the deity of tlie east, 

Ekchuah, the black-god, was the special deity of 
merchants and cacao planters, while IxcbVl was the 
goddess of medicine. 

The bat-god, Zotzilaha-Chiraalraan, who was sup¬ 
posed to dwell in a gruesome bat-cave, w^as the 
Mayas* god of darkness and was a sinister figure in 
their mythology. Throughout JVfayan mythology 
and legends there is the ever-present conflict between 
light and dark, the sun-god Klnichahau opposing 
Zotzilaha-Ch ini al naan. Many authorities believe that 
tlie entire Mayan mythology and religion were 
evolvetl from this eternal conflict between day and 
night or life and death. Strangely enough, the 
Mayas differed markedly from the Aztecs in that 
they had a great dread of death, whereas the Aztecs 
rather courted it than otherwise. 

In addition to their true gods, the Mayas had four 
semideities or genii known as hacaha who were sym¬ 
bolical of the four points of the compass. Their 
symbol colors were yellow, white, black and red, and 
they were named respectively Kan, Muluc, Ix and 
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Cauac. In the Mayan mythology they supported the 
four quarters of the sky or heaven. 

Finally we have the weird, uncertain gods of the 
codices which have been designated by letters. 
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A-D«klli God. E-Mdiw God 

B-tUin lud Thundi^r (Jod F-Wi.r God 

C-God of Norih BEm. G-Sud God 

D-Zizazufiu nlUpowerfiJ sky God IvWuul God 

The god ^ is a human figiire with exposed back* 
bone and a fleshless skull bearing the snail symbol 
as a sign of birth. He also wears crossed bones, and 
the glyph accompanying him shows a corpse head 
with closed eyes, a skull and a sacrificial knife. He 
is the symbol of the day, Cimi (Death), and presides 
over the home of the dead (west) or the setting sun, 
God Ji has a tapir’s nose. He is the most common* 
ly recurring of all, and is shown walking on water 
and carrying torches, and is supposed to be a god of 
farming; but perhaps is identical with Chac-MooL 
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God C is tlie god of the poIe-stuT, and is sihown 
surrounded by symbols of the various planets. 

God 2) is a mooii-god; an aged man with shrunken 
cheeks, wrinkled forehead, and having the sjmbol 
of night. His glyph is surrounded by stars and 
hears the numeral 20 showing the moon's duration. 

God E is a maize-god with an ear of corn as his 
head-dress, and is probably the same as Ghanan or 
Yum Kaax (Lord of the Harvest), 

God i** is probably identical with the Aztec god 
Xipe, the deity of sacrifices, for his face and body 
are covered with black lines to indicate wounds. 

God G is the sun-god or the sun, with the sun- 
glyph Kin, while god II is an unknown serpent-god. 

I is a w'ater-goddess; a wrinkled, shriveled old 
woman with claw feet, and a snake on lier bead, and is 
holding w'ater-jars. She is probably a Ma 5 ’an con¬ 
ception of the Aztec Chalchihuitlicue, and symbolizes 
floods and destruction, as she is often accompanied 
by a death symbol, 

God K has an ornamented nose almost like a 
proboscis, and the numerous representations of bis 
features on car^migs led to the belief that the Mayas 
bad an elephant-headed god. He is thought to be 
a form of Chac-Mool and is regarded as a storm-god. 
It is an aged black man with toothless gums, per” 
haps a form of Ekchuab. 

3/ is also a black god, but he has red lips and car¬ 
ries a roped package upon his head. He is supposed 
to be the god of travelers. 

'N is supposed to be the demon-god, Uayayab, who 
presided over the five "unlucky” days at the end 
of the year. He is known as "He by whom the year 
is poisoned.” 
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O ia an old woman goddess engaged in spinning, 
and is undoubtedly the goddess of domestic work, 
and perhaps of married women. 

God P is a frog-god with a blue background repre¬ 
senting water. He is at times shown sowing seeds 
or farming, and is probably a god of agriculture. 
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Jjlany of these Mayan deities bad more of a sym¬ 
bolic than religious character, and each week was un¬ 
der the auspices of a particular deity. 

Like that of the Aztecs and the Incans, the Mayan 
calendar was based originally upon the lunar year, 
but it undenvent many changes and alterations dur¬ 
ing its development. It first start«l with an arbi¬ 
trary count of two hundred and sixty days, but was 
modified to bring it into accord with the solar year. 
This resulted in a series of three hundred and sixty 
day periods, to which were added five "unlucky days," 
thus bringing the computation to within one day of 
the true solar year. Tint the underlying original 
count of two hundred and sixty days still remained 
unchanged. In calculating Mayan chronology two 
mam points must always l>e borne in mind. First, 
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that the unit of all time calculatioa wasi the single 
day. Second, that tlte Mayas in reckoning time re¬ 
corded only complete days. The basic element of 
two hundred and sixty days in the ^Mayan calendrical 
system was divided into periods of twenty days, just 
as we obser^'e a series of seven daj-s in our weeks, 
and Just as we have a name for each of the week 
days, so the !Mayas bad names for their twenty week 


days. 

These were 

as 

follows: 



1 

Imix 

8 

Lamat 

15 

Men 

2 

Ik 

9 

IVIuluc 

16 

Cib 

8 

Akbal 

10 

Oc 

17 

Caban 

4 

Kan 

11 

Chuen 

18 

Eznab 

6 

Chicchan 

12 

Eb 

19 

Cauae 

6 

Citni 

13 

Ben 

20 

Abau 

7 

Manik 

14 

Ix 




(In pronouncing Mayan names c has the sound 
of k; iT is like ihj i and a are broad; u like co; ch 
like ch.} 

Any single day indicated by its sign or symbol 
fixed its position in the period of twenty days, Just 
as w'e fix Wednesday or Thurstlay in our week count. 
But with these day names the Mayas combined num¬ 
bers running from one to thirteen, so that the count 
ran: 1 Imix, 2 Ik, S Akbal, 4 Kan, etc., to 13 Ben 
when it became 1 Ix, 2 Men, etc. Hence, since twenty 
and thirteen have no common factor higher than one, 
two hundred and sixty days (twent}' times thirteen) 
must elapse before the day 1 Imix (or others) reap¬ 
peared in a time-count. This was known as the 
“rounfl” and w'as very important, being used as a di¬ 
vine or ritual caletidnr for divination purposes, and it 
ran in a constantly recurrent cycle through the whole 
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Mayan date system. Ei^teen of the “months” of 
twenty days foUowecl by the five “unlucky days” 
formed the Mayas' year of three hundred and sixty 
days (eighteen months of twenty days). These 
months were known by the following names: 


1 

Pop 

7 

Ya,xkin 

13 

Mac 

2 

Uo 

8 

Mol 

14 

Xankin 

3 

2ip 

9 

Chen 

15 

Muan 

4 

Zotz 

10 

Yax 

16 

Pax 

5 

Taec 

11 

Zac 

17 

Kayab 


Xnl 

12 

Ceh 

18 

Cumhu 


Five Unlucky days or Uayeb 


These names, together with numerals, in addition 
to the day name and numeral, were used to a day’s 
position in the year. Thus a date such as 4 Ahau, 
8 Cumhu would correspond to our Wednesday, 
January thirteenth, the name Wednesday fixing the 
position of the day in the week of seven days, Just 
as 4 Ahau fixes that day in the two-hundred-and-six- 
ty-day period, while the thirteenth of January fixes 
the day's position in our solar year just as 8 Cumlm 
fixes that day's position in the Mayan solar year. 
I^ut the two systems differ materially in the systems 
of numbering the month days. Ours runs from one to 
thirty (or thirty-one) hut each Maya month, being 
hut twentj' daj*s in length, had its days numbered 
from naught to nineteen, a fact that must always he 
rememhered w'hen studying Mayan chronologies, for 
the Mayas measured only passed or elapsed time. 
Such a date as 0 Cumhu indicated that the month 
Kayab was o^ er, hut that the first day of Cumhu had 
not been completed. It was much like reckoning 
time hy a clock and saying ten thirty, etc,, thus ex¬ 
pressing the last hour and the minutes of the new 
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hourr or as a lOAn, once his twenty-first birlliday is 
past, is in his twenty-second year but gives his age as 
twenty-one. 

Since the day signs ran in a continual circle of 
twenty, and as there were twenty days in each month, 
each month of the year began with the same day sign 
and each dav sign occupied the same position in each 
month. If it had not been for the five “unlucky 
days” at the end of each year, the positions of the 
day signs would have been constant year in and year 
out. But the addition of these five days caused each 
day sign to shift five places backward each successive 
year. Hence each year ^ and each month in the year) 
began with a day sign five days later than the pre¬ 
ceding year. And since twenty is divisible by five 
four times, it follows that only four day signs could 
ever occur as initial days in the Mayan year, and that 
each day sign could only occupy four positions in 
a month. These were as f 

Positions! 0.5,10.15 
Ik 

Manik 
Eb 

Caban 

Positions: 1.611.16 
Akbal 
Lamat 
Ben 
Eznab 

Positions: 


oUows: 


Positions: 


Positions: 


4.9.14.19 

Cimi 

Chuen 

Cib 

ImiT 


2.7.12.17 
Kan 
Muluc 
Ix 

Cauac 

3.8.13.18 
Chicchan 
Oc 
Men 
Ahau 
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Hencci in places where an inscription or date is 
doubtful, the choice is limited to four, or when a day 
sign is followed by a month date with a number that 
is impossible, it is safe to assume that a mistake was 
made by tbe sculptor. 

Although the day signs returned to the same rel* 
ative positions every fourth year it was not the case 
with their accompanying numerals. Thirteen divides 
three hundred and sixty-five with a remainder of one, 
so that each year began with a day sign one more than 
that of the previous year. Thus as New Year’s Days, 
1 Ik would be followed by 2 Manik, 3 Eb, 4 Caban, 
etc. 

And as the higliest common factor of four and 
thirteen is one, it follows that four times tliirteen, or 
fifty-two years, must pass before the same day and 
numeral combination coidd recur in the same posi¬ 
tion in any one month. Thi s period of fifty-two years 
or 18,980 days is known as the “Calendar Round " 
and where a day and month date, as 4 Ahau, 8 Cum- 
hu, is given, the position of the day is determined 
within a period of fifty-two years only. 

But in addition to this Calendar Round the 
Ma^'as had the “Long Count” based on a combina¬ 
tion of the calendrical system and the numerical sys¬ 
tem, The Maya numerical system was perhaps the 
most noteworthy and remarkable mathematical 
achievement of any known race and has never been 
excelled even by Europeans, Unlike our system, 
which is decimal, that of the Mayas was vigesi¬ 
mal. 

When we write such a number as 2«5, we know that 
the six has ten times the value of the five and that 
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tlie two has ten times the value of the six. But in 
the Mayan system the figure six would have twenty 
times the value of the five and two would have 
twenty times the value of six. So the same number, 
265 , if written in the ifayan system, would mean five 
plus six times twenty plus two times twenty times 
twenty or 925 of our numbers. But when the Mayas 
used numerals for reckoning time the two would 
be considered as having but eighteen times the value 
of the six because a figure in the position of the two 
represented a number of periods of twenty times 
eighteen or three hundred and sixty days, and was 
therefore equal to the number of days in the eighteen 
months not counting the unlucky five days. Hence, 
when used for calendrlcal purposes, the eorahination 
of such numbers as two, six, five as a time count would 
indicate eight hundred and forty-five days. In the 
time count the unit was the single day and a complex 
numeral represented a sum of days grouped in pe¬ 
riods corresponding to the numerical system. The 
name for a day was Kin or sun, and was expressed 
by a number occupying the position of our units. 
Twenty Kin made one Uinal or month indicated by 
a number occupying the position of our tens. Eigh¬ 
teen Uinals made a Tun or year of three hundred and 
sixty days with its numeral occupjdng the position of 
our hundreds. Twenty Tun made a Katun with its 
numeral in the position of our thousands, and twenty 
Katun made a Cycle or Baktun occupying the posi¬ 
tion of our tens of thousands. 

Thus! 
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Kin — 1 day. 

Uiuflj —20 days. 

Tun —360 days. (18x20) 

Katun ' — 7200 days. (20x18x20) 
Eaktun —I4i,000 da^-S. (20x20x18x20) 


So that a Maya day count in a Mayan "Initial 
Series” written in the terms of nine evcles or Bak- 
tuns, 14 Katun, 19 Tun, 8 Uinal, 0 Kin, usually 
put down b}' archeologists as 9,14,10,8,0, would be 
worked out as follows: 


9x144,000 
14x7,200 . 
19x360 
8x20 ... 
0x1 .... 


1,296,000 

100,800 

0,840 

160 

0 


1,403,800 days 

or just a little less than 3,846 of our years. Such 
a date appears on Stela A at Copan, Honduras. 
This is a good example of the Ma 3 ^a Long Count, 
and such a series was always followed a day and 
month sign with their numerals. Thus, in the in¬ 
scription at Copan, the Long Count is followed by the 
Calendar Round date 12 Ahau, 18 Cumhu, This is 
a point of the greatest significance, for if the number 
of days in the Long Count (1,403,800) is reckoned 
backward from the date 12 Ahau, 18 Cumhu, the 
Calendar Round date of 4 Ahau, 8 Cumhu results. 
It is a most remarkable and interesting fact that 
every known Calendar Round date preceded by an 
Initial Series date is, by means of that series, brought 
into direct relation with the mysterious 4 Ahau, 8 
Cumliu. This proves that the Mayan calendrical sys- 
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tern was reckoned from some certain day (4 Ahau, 8 
Ciimhu) far back Id the dim past, just as we reckon 
our time from the birth of Christ. But no date has 
yet been discovered among the Mayan Inscriptions 
earlier than the second half of the ninth cycle, or more 
than three thousand four hundred and thirty years 
after that mystical 4 Ahau, 8 Cumhu which was ap- 

parentJy tlie starting-point for aU Uttym historical 
chronology. 

The Mayas’ system enabled them to fix daj*s with¬ 
in certain periods. If the numeral was appended the 
day was fixed aithfn 200 days. If the month sign 
and its niuuernl were added it was fixed within 52 
years. If the Tun sign was given it was fixed within 
930 years. If the Katun sign appeared the date was 
fixed witliin 18,720 years, and if the Baktun or Cycle 
sjnihol Was added the exact position of any dav was 
fix^ within a period of 374,400 years—a most aston¬ 
ishing mathematical achievement. But the ilayas 
went even farther than this, for at times a “Great 
Cycle” of twent}' cycles or Baktuns or more than 
7,500 years was used, while on a stela at Copan there 
is a date which apparently refers to a Great-Great- 
Cycle or twenty Great Cycles, Others appear on 
monuments at Palenque, while at Tikal is a date of 
nine terms or a Great-Great-Great Great Cycle or 
over 5>000,000 years! 

To summarize: The date elements of the Mayas 
which are fixed beyond any question are: 

1 The series of 20 day sigo.s which, combined with 

the numhers 1 to 13, give the round of 260 davs or 

Tonalmatl of the Aztecs. 

2 The scries of 18 month signs each of 20 days, 
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followed by a sign to IndJeate a period of 5 days. 
This is the 365-day year or Haab, 

3 A period formed by combining 1 and S in which 
each day sign with Its numeral is fixed as falling 
on a definite day in a definite month. This is the 
Calendar Round of 5 years of 365 daj's each, 

4 The Xiong Count established by a partly vigesi¬ 
mal numerical system made by combining day 
and montii dates in relation to the first day (4 
Ahau, 8 Cumhu), the startiag-point of Slay an 
chronology. 

To correlate these various Mayan dates with our 
own dates is not hy any means a simple matter, but 
for ordinary purposes the following table of corre¬ 
lated Mayan and Christian dates has been adopted. 


Long Count Katun B.C. 


9,0,0.0,0, 

8 

Ahau 

13 

Ceh... 8 Ahau 

...04 

9.1.0.0.0, 

.. 6 

Ahau 

13 

Yaxin, 6 Ahau 

...74 

9.2.0.0.0. 

4 

Ahau 

13 

Uo.,., 4 Ahau 

... 55 

9,3.0.0.0. 

2 

Ahau 

18 

Moan., 2 Ahau 

...35 

9.4.0,0.0. 

, .13 

Ahau 

18 

Yax,, 13 Ahau 

... 1,5 

A.D. 

9,5.0.0.0, 

, .11 

Ahau 

18 

Tzec., 11 Ahau 

... 5 

o.e.o.o.o. 

., 9 

Ahau 

3 

Uayeb. 9 Ahau 

... 25 

9,7,0.0.0, 

7 

Aliau 

3 

Kankin 7 Ahau 

... 45 

0,8,0,0,0. 

5 

Ahau 

3 

Chen,. 5 Ahau 

...64 

9,9.0.0.0. 

,, 3 

Ahau 

3 

Zotz.. 

3 Ahau 

... 84 

9.10.0.0,0. 

., 1 

Ahau 

8 

Kayab, 8 Ahau 

..,104 

9,11.0.0.0. 

. .12 

Ahau 

8 

Ceh... 12 Ahau 

...124 

9.12.0.0.0, 

,,10 

Ahau 

8 

Yaxin. 10 Ahau 

- -,143 

9.13.0.0.0, 

,, 8 

Ahau 

8 

Uo,., 

8 Ahau 

,,.163 

0.14,0.0.0, 

,. 6 

Ahau 

13 

Moan, 

6 Ahau 

.,.183 

9.1.5.0.fl,0, 

. . 4 

Ahau 

13 

Yax,. 

4 Ahau 

... 202 

9.16,0.0.0, 

2 

Ahau 

13 

Taec .. 

2 Ahau 

,,.222 

0,17,0.0.0. 

, .13 

Ahau 

IS 

Cumhu 13 Ahau 

...242 
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Ijong Count Katun A.D. 

9.18.0.0.0* - .11 Almu 18 Mac,. II Abau ...262 

9.10.0.0.0- .. 9 Ahau 18 JIol.. 0 Ahau ... 281 

10.0.0.0.0- -- 7 Almu 18 Zip,, 7 Ahau ...301 

10.1.0.0.0. .. d Ahau 3 Kayab 5 Ahau ,.,321 

10.2.0.0.0, .. 3 Ahau 3 Ceh -. 3 Ahau . ., 340 

In addition to all this certain “periods” have been 
established which are u.sefu] in placing the relative 
ages of Mayan works. In our years they are: 

Old Kmpire 

Archaic Period—^Karhest remains to A.n. 104 
Middle Period — ^ a.d, 104 to 202 
Great Period—^ a.b. 202 to 340 
Kew Empire — ^A,D. 340 and later. 

Remarkable as were the calendrical and mathe¬ 
matical systems of the Mayas, even more astonishing 
ill many ways was their written or rather sculptured 
language. Beyond any question it was the greatest 
scientific achievement of any race ancient or modern^ 
and yet it was developed at a very remote date. Most 
amazing of all is the fact that it w'ould appear to have 
sprung into use fully developed and perfected, for 
no one has yet discovered an archaic or primitive 
form of the w'riting, and the earliest known inscrip¬ 
tions are of exactly the same type and character as 
those of the most recent dates when the Mayas had 
reached their highest attainments along other lines. 

Yet we know that it was impossible for such a com¬ 
plicated, involved and clahorate system of writing to 
have been conceived or invented in its perfected 
state. Wiether or nut the system was employed for 
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everj'-day use or by the people as a whole, we cannot 
say, for all known examples are of a more or less pic¬ 
torial character and are associated with decorative 
paintings, canings, sculptures, etc, Moreover, all 
known Mayan inscriptions are of the so-called 
hieratic type, or, in other words, they relate exclu¬ 
sively to ceremonial, religious or astronomical matters 
or to dates. 

Among many races, writing was divided into hvo 
forms: one a more or less secret or mystical system 
for the use of rulers, priests and wise men when re¬ 
cording important ceremonial or religious events, or 
for the purposes of art, and known as hieratic. The 
other form was for everj'-dny use by the common 
people and is known as demotic. Hence, as all 
known Mayan inscriptions are of the former type, the 
written records so far deciphered throw no light 
whatever upon the ordinary lives and affairs of the 
populace. 

The fact that IVIayan remains were covered with 
inscriptions has been knowm for centuries, ci’er since 
the conquest in fact, and for many years archeolo¬ 
gists and others have been studying them and striving 
to translate the inscriptions. As a result, practically 
all the Mayan records, sculptured or painted upon 
their monuments and other remains, may be deciph¬ 
ered with fair accuracy, although frequently there 
is some doubt as to the correct reading, while in many 
cases the symbols have been so obliterated or injured 
by time, the elements and other causes as to render it 
impossible to secure a complete interpretation of their 
meanings. The first real progress in deciphering 
Mayan writings was made by Diego de Lands, Sec- 
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ond Bitihop of Yucatan in 1524!-7l>, who wrote a 
Mayan history in which he explained the Maya ca- 
Icndrical system and tlie date symbols. There were 
also the Books of Ckildm Baldui, written during the 
first century after the conquest. These, written by 
Yucatan Indians of Mayan ancestry, are chronicles 
and histories of the race and throw much light on the 
glyphs dealing with tlie 3 lay an calendar. 

Far more progress in deciphering Mayan inscrip¬ 
tions has been made by modern archeologists, and 
much that a few years ago was a sealed book has been 
repealed. Largely, the great difficulty in deciphering 
the Mayan records has been due to the fact that the 
writing is of a hieroglyphic form and tlvat there is 
no related or similar system anywhere on earth. It 
is a unique, solitary thing with no beginning, no loose 
ends to unravel, we mi^t say; and with no elemen¬ 
tary form. Moreover, there was no key or clue, like 
the famed Rosetta stone, by which a hint of the 
system could be obtained. Also, the materials used 
by the Mayas in their writings were formal, consist¬ 
ing of stone, wood, metal, shells and pottery. Finally, 
to make it even more difficult, the records are so 
complicated and confused by decorative motifs and 
elaborations that it is often impossible to distinguish 
the true wTitmg from meaningless ornamentations. 

It must be confessed that the results obtained by 
deciphering the Maya inscriptions are disappointing 
to the layman. So far, as 1 have said, every im¬ 
portant inscription that has been read deals with 
calendar dates or with comments upon and explana¬ 
tions of the data. Nowhere, among the thousands 
of glyphs known, has one been found which tells us 
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anything- of human intere.st, of the lives of the people, 
their rulers, their habits or even of their history. 
Possibly such matters were never recorded bv writ¬ 
ings of any sort. Possiblj' they were recorded on 
some perishable materials which have long since dis¬ 
appeared. Or possibly we may yet discover that 
what we now regard as meaningless ornamental and 
decorative work has a true significance and supplies 
the missing historical records. 

It is not, however, surprising that dates and ca- 
lendrioal records predominate. The Mayas had 
reached n marvelous development in mathematics and 
astronomy, and had devised a calendar more accurate 
than any that existed prior to the modified Grego¬ 
rian, and these matters all required most accurate and 
careful imperishable records. And as many of tbe 
monuments, and even buildings, bore a very direct 
relationship to calendrical ev'ents, it was only natural 
that they should bear glyphs recording dates and 
data. 

The Maya glyphs are not, like the Egyptian and 
other hieroglyphs, placed in columns or rows of 
single symbols, but are grouped together and are 
combined in rounded or rectangular forms known as 
“cartouches,*’ together with essential elements or con¬ 
stants carrying the meanings, but which vary greatly 
or may be largely obscured by decorations. 

In every known inscription the cartouches are ar¬ 
ranged in more or less parallel columns, and in each 
inscription the various cartouches are of equal size. 
They are read two columns at a time, from the upper 
left-hand column to the right and downward, ending 
with the lowest right-hand second column, Figure 3. 
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As a rule, the bar and dot numerical glyphs are the 
simplest to decipher, Figure 4, a to e. Next are those 
of the day and month names of simpler forms^ such 
as those shown in Figures 5 and 6. Date glyphs, how¬ 
ever, are by no means easy to decipher, even when the 
key to them is known. Three series of glyphs were 
used in recording the Long Count periods, the third 
system being a variety of the second. The first series 
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consists of normal signs as shown in Figure 7 right* 
hand side. The second consists of face signs as in Fig¬ 
ure 7 left-hand side. In the latter the Cycle sign is a 
bird’s head, often with a hand as the lower mandible. 
The Katun is a bird’s head often wdth a tusk or fang 
in the corner of the mouth. The Tun is a grotesque 
head usually with a skeleton lower jaw. The Uinal 
is a head (probably of a frog) with a curl at the 
angle of the jaw. The Kin or day sign is the head 
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of the sun^god, sometimes with a tail, while the third 
series consists of full-figure glyphs with the heads 
only haling significance, and corresponding with the 
second series described. Figure 8. 

Three series of glyphs were used also in expressing 
numerals. These corresponded to the normal, face 
and figure glyphs of the period symbols. In the nor¬ 
mal series five was expressed hy a straight bar. 
Units below five or above one or more multiples of 
five were Indicated hy single dots. The highest num¬ 
ber thus used was nineteen, owing to the use of the 
vigesimal system, and was shown by three bars and 
four dots. But as the jMayas regarded any vacant 
areas as inartistic, whenever the dots were few (as 
in Figures 4, a, b, c. d, e, etc.) they were usually 
supplemented by crosses, crescents or dots having 
no meanings, hut sen'^ing merely as decorations. 
This often makes it very difficult to interpret numer^ 
ical signs with certainty, especially where a carving 
is worn or injured. In addition to the dot and bar 
signs, the face signs were uscil to denote numerals 
as in Figure 4, but these varied a great deal. The 
heads used for numbers eleven to nineteen are similar 
in their main details to those for one to nine except 
that they have flcshless lower jaws. Tlie symbol 
denoting ten is a head with a hand for the lower jaw, 
while the full-figure numerical symbols differ from 
the face numbers only in being elaborated by having 
complete bodies. Another very important gljT^ 
that for Venus (Figure 9), for, like the Aztecs, the 
Mayas observed the periods elap.sing between the ap¬ 
pearances of Venus as the morning star, a period of 
almost exactly five hundred and eighty-four days, so 
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that five of the planet’s appearances coincidect with 
eight years of three hundred and sixty-five days each. 
As the twenty day signs divide five hundred and eigh¬ 
ty-four twenty-nine times ivith a remainder of four, 
ei'ery Venus period ended with a day sign four days 
later than the preceding one. But as four divides 
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twenty five times, only five signs could terminate the 
Venus periods. Since the day symbols were accom¬ 
panied hy the numeral symbols from one to thirteen, 
and as thirteen divides five hundred and eighty-four 
with a remainder of twelve, the terminal day of each 
Venus period was distinguished by a number one less 
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than the preceding. Consequently sixty-five Venus 
periods elapsed before the recurrence of the same day 
and number for an ending date. Thus the sixty-five 
Venus periods equaled two Calendar Rounds of fifty- 
two years each or one hundred and four years, and 
once in every one hundred and four years the Venus 
Count, Calendar Count and Year Count all coincided 
to a day, thus afiording a perfect check upon year 
time. StiU other glyphs indicate the various planets, 
such as the sun and the moon, Figure 9. 
Still others were used to denote points of the com¬ 
pass, Figure 9, and there were still other glyphs for 
colors. Figure 10, 
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Tlie various Mayan deities were aiso represented 
by conventional symbols or glyphs, as well as by 
carved likenesses. The glyph for Itzama the supreme 
god, Kukutcan’s symbol, and the queer glyph repre¬ 
senting Ahpuch, the god of death, are shown in Fig^ 
ure 11. All of these various glyphed sjTnbols may be 
varied considerably, thus adding to the difficulty of 
deciphering Mayan inscriptions, and, quite frequent¬ 
ly, two or more may be combined. Thus a head with 
a skeleton lower jaw, the symbol for ten, may have 
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A crossed cyt, the syiobol for the he Ad glyph of sixt 
thereby indicating the number sixteen. But the head 
glyphs for eleven and twelve are not combinations of 
ten and one and ten and two as might he expected* 
but are shown by special forms of heads. Figure 4. 
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Up to the present time no sjTiibols of a true alpha¬ 
betical character have ever been discovered. Hence 
it is assumed that the symbols were al) phonetic or 
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at least ideo^apluc in character. Thus in Figure 
12A we have an ideograph for Kin, the sun or a day. 
Figure 12B is the symbol for Yax or green which was 
synonymous for early or first, and by combining these 
two symbols as in Figure 12C we have the gtjT^ 
Yax in, or first day or sun. The symbol for Ka or 
Cay, a fish (Figure 12D), eonventionaliaed and com¬ 
bined with the symbol for Tun, a stone (Figure 13 
E), results in the year symbol Figure T2F. Finally, 
to add to the difficulty of interpreting the inserip- 
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tions, we often find a cartouche symbol, such as Fig¬ 
ure 13A, associated with some element, as Figure 13 
E, which may he affixed, prefixed, suffixed or super- 
fixed as shown in Figure 13C, D, E, F, the position of 
the element having some significance which still re¬ 
mains undetermined. In the same way the varying 
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of the relative positions of either elements or oom- 
pounds composed of two or more s^tubols, each stand¬ 
ing alone, no doubt had sm important meaning, 
althou^i we do not know what. Thus Figure 1-iA 
is the ordinary symbol for east, the upper cartouche 



being the symbol for Ahau and the lower for Kin, 
both of which arc day names. But when these are 
combined as illustrated they do not indicate Ahaukin 
as might be assumed, but denote Likin or east. 
Figure 14B, C, D shows other variants of the same 
glj'ph. But here again, as in the case of the position 
of the elements in Figure 13, we find the *‘wing” 
sign, as well as the Ahau glyph, variously placed with 
respect to the Kin glyph. And as these cartouches 
are alwaj^s carefully shown in precisely the same way, 
we can only assume that the positions and relation* 
ships of their various parts have great significance 
and probably give a wholly different meaning to the 
inscriptions. 

Possibly, some day, all these puzzles may be solved 
and all the 31ayan inscriptions may be translated be* 
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yond all guesswork* But at the present time, we can 
do little more than determine the dates recorded upon 
the monuments, buildings and other remains of the 
remarkable people. 

No doubt the immense, elaborately carved steLe, 
or stone monuments, which are so typical of the 
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Mayan culture, were primarily date records, for we 
know that those at Quirioigua, Guatemala, were 
erected at definite periods of five Tuns or years of 
three hundred and sixty days. But it is fairly well es¬ 
tablished that these monuments were also of great re¬ 
ligious or ceremonial significance. Many were of 
enormous siae, up to twenty-four feet in height above 
the earth and four or five feet square, and covered. 
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over every square inch of their surface, with elaborate 
carvings. To carve tliese stupendom monolitlis must 
have required fully five years, and in all probability 
much longer, so that each of the stelae must have been 
designed, planned and started many years before it 
was destined to be erected. Even more remarkable 
in many ways than these monuments is the so-called 
"Turtle Stone” at Quirioigua. This in fact is the 
largest and most important single sculpture of the 
Mayas which is known. Its inscriptions and carvings 
have never been satisfactorily deciphered, but it is 
known that it was of a religious and ceremonial char¬ 
acter, for it is covered with carvings depicting human 
figures, animals and hieroglyphics. 

From the dates upon these sculptures we know 
that the Mayas flourished at Quirioigua from 373 
until 540 A.D. or nearly five hundred years before 
the Toltec conquest. Here in Guatemala are some 
of the most remarkable and magnificent of the purely 
Mayan ruins, mainly of palaces and temples, and all 
of the typical hlayan forms of architecture. The 
hi ay as never discovered the true arch, despite their 
attainments in other lines of engineering, but pro¬ 
duced a peculiar arch-like effect by "stepping out” 
stones on either side of an opening in a wall until 
the two sides met. As this type of construction could 
not be carried out where the walls were widely 
separated, all Mayan buildings were exceedingly 
narrow, the widest arches being but sixteen feet. In 
many, the largest halls and rooms are only a few 
yards in width, and in several immense buildings 
at Bacalar, Yucatan, the chambers are only three 
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feet in width. As it would manifestly he impossible 
for human beings of normal size to occupy or use 
such constricted quarters to any extent, we can only 
assume that they were devoted entirely to ceremonial 
uses. 

Another striking feature of the ^layan buildings 
is that many of tlie walls slope outward or inward 
instead of being perpendicular. Frequently the walls 
are elaborately decorated with sculptures, as are the 
stairs, and in most cases they were originally painted 
in gay colors and had their interior wall surface 
magnificently frescoed. As a rule the roofs were sur¬ 
mounted by high, ornate and elaborate “combs” or 
superstructures. These were sometimes of carved 
wood, often of stone, and frequently of a cement-like 
composition or stucco. Tlie extensive use of stucco, 
plaster and cement was a radier remarkable feature 
of the Mayan civilization. Such materials were used 
to some extent by other ancient American races; but 
the Mayas carried the use of stucco to the extreme. 
Not only did they employ it for covering stonework, 
and for floors, hut they also molded or cast it into 
ornamental and decorative forms and carved it as 
well. Many of the cornices and the elaborate figures 
and sculptures which cover their buildings are of tliis 
material, althougli at first sight they appear to be 
genuine stonework. Oddly enough, too, the Mayas 
apparently learned to carve stone before they carved 
wood, for some of the stonework shows traces of an 
earlier development of art than the woodwork, the 
latter being carved and decorated in low relief pre¬ 
cisely like 'that of the stonework. 
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doubt a far g^reater amount of wood was used 
by the Mayas than is generally supposed, for even 
the most durable of wood disappears rapidly in the 
tropics, and it is only Iiere and there, and at rare 
intervals, that remnants of ISXayan woodwork arc 
preserv'cd. Usually these are in form of door lintels 
which have been protected from the weather by the 
adjacent masonry, and as a rule they are of sapote 
wood, the most imperishable of all tropical American 
hardwoods. As the iVIayas were expert wextdworkers 
it is highly probable that the majority of their build¬ 
ings, as well as the dwellings of the common people, 
w'ere of wood construction. Although there is much 
diversity in the details of Mayan buildings, yet they 
are always easily recognizable. In practically every 
case the}' were built upon artificial mounds or fcas. 
Often the hia bore only an altar, a shrine or a monu- 
iueut, and as a rule the surfaces of the mounds were 
faced with stone or stucco covered with elaborate 
carvings and inscriptions, 

Possibly the A'rw or mound foundation was designed 
to prevent the temples and other buildings from be¬ 
ing flooded during the rainy season, but more prob* 
ably its purpose was to add to the buildings’ height 
and make them more impressive, Ow'ing to the pe¬ 
culiar "stepping-in” method of building, the Mayas’ 
edifices could not be made more than a single story in 
height. In many instances the builders overcame this 
difliculty in a very clever manner and erected build¬ 
ings which gave the impression of having several 
stories. This was accompli slied by erecting a build¬ 
ing in the ordinary manner, and then increasing the 
height of the mound in the rear imtil it reached the 
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roof level of tlie first building. A second edifice on 
this gave the effect of a superimposed stoiy, and by 
again raising the mound a third or even more step- 
like buildings could be added to the whole. In many 
if not most cases, tiie mpnnd or A'ua was higher than 
the building which surmounted it, 'while the elab¬ 
orate “roof-comb” was as high again; the actual 
huildiug being quite low and squat but appearing 
lofty and imposing when topped with its “comb” and 
standing upon tlie stone-faced mound which seemed 
a portion of the building itself. It is quite obvious 
that all tlie buildings were planned and designed by 
competent architects beforehand, and that the stones 
were all cut and carved before erection, although the 
finishing touches, the finer carvings, the painting and 
the stucco-work were added afterward. 

\ATille the Mayas ne\'er equaled the Peruvians in 
their engineering feats or the cyclopean dimensions 
of their architecture, yet no other American race, 
nor for that matter any race, ever approached them 
in the compleitity, the extent and the beauty of their 
stone sculptures. 

In every case the most striking feature of the Ma¬ 
yan architecture and monuments is the extremely 
elaborate carving and sculpture that adorn them. 
Everything, from the largest, most massive blocks of 
stone to the tiniest ornaments, was sculptured and 
glyphed, although the type of carving varied consid¬ 
erably in different localities. In the northern dis¬ 
tricts, bas-reliefs predominated, whereas in Honduras 
caryatides and human figures are the rule, and at Co¬ 
pan. once the Mayan metropoh's, there are exagger¬ 
ated bas-reliefs so deeply undercut that they appear 
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like separate images not entirely cut away from their 
background of original rock. 

The temple at Palenque in Chiapas is per¬ 
haps the finest example of prehistoric architecture 
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in the entire world, and yet this is but one of 
eighteen magnificent palaces or temples and twenty 
other enormous buildings in this mysterious, ancient 
city that was discovered by Calderdn in 1774. A re* 
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markable feature of Palenque is the subterranean 
ap^tments containing three stone altars or tables, 
which may have been used for sacrificial purposes, for 
Palenque was a holy or sacred city and its sculptures 
all represent priests or religious subjects with no 
warlike or regal carvings, 

Chicben-Itza was another holy city dedicated to the 
Plumed Serpent or Kukulcan, and its "Temple of 
the Jaguars" surpasses any other known prehistoric 
structure in its beauty of design, its impressive carv¬ 
ings, its magnificent coloring and its wonderful fres- 
^s. On either side of the main entrance is an 
immense snake-god witli the body of a serpent and a 
serpent’s head. These were painted in red, white and 
green, the sacred colors of Quetzal, as was the entire 
facade of the building, the roof of winch w-as sur¬ 
mounted by an immense comb of magnificent open 
stonework. Among the innumerable bas-reliefs, 
which CQVf^T both the exterior and interior of the tem¬ 
ple, are many figures of bearded men. It has been 
suggested that these represent priests of Kukulcan 
or the “Plumed-Serpent-god," who was alwaj'S 
depicted with a beard, the supposition being that his 
priests either w'orc real beards or donned artificial 
ones. But is it not equally probable that these 
bearded figures represent those mysterious “bearded 
ones” who, according to Mayan, Aztecan and 
Incan legends, visited America ages before the com¬ 
ing of the Spaniards? There is a remarkable fre¬ 
quency of bearded gods and figures in both 
Mayan and Aztec sculptures and art, and at Itzamak 
the figure of Hunpictok {commander-in-chief of 
eight thousand Hints) shows a mustaebed man where 
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it is car^^ed on the stones of his palace^ Iti many 
places^ too, huiifian beings are shown with remarkable 
flat-topped Jieads, and it is a most interesting and 
f^ct that most of the monolithic statues 
or idols discovered at the Code temple site in Pana¬ 
ma had precisely the same ffat-topped eraniimiSt find 
that several had beards, (Chapter VI.) 

Among the many mins of Mayan cities and build¬ 
ings it is not unusual to find structures with such 
small doors and chambers that they seem to have been 
deigned for the use of pigmies. Such is the famous 
‘Dwarfs* House” at Uxmal. This is built in two 
portions, one on the summit of a pjTamidal mound, 
the other lower down, and both are far too small to 
ha^ e been designed for normal human occupants. 
This has led to the theorj^ that a race of pigmies once 
mhafaited the district. Hut as no other indications or 
remains of a dwarf race have been found, it is far 
more probable and reasonable to suppose that the 
xmal Dwarfs House, as well as similar structures 
elsewhere, was intended for the use of either spirits 
or supernatural beings. At Uxmal there is also a 
sacrificjal pj’ramid so similar in design to the teocalli 
of the Aztecs that in all probability it was of Aztec 
ongin, perhaps erected by Nahua mercenariea for 
thejT own use or perhaps built at the time of the 
Wahua conquest. 

number and the magnificence of the 
ay an temples, and their innumerable idols and 
monuments, prove beyond question that the Mayas 
were an intensely religions people. But apparently 
their rites did not call for tlie wholesale and bloody 
bnman sacrifices demanded by the Aztecs’ gods. The 
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statement that the L^Iayas never irulujged in human 
sacritice is without foundation, however. Possibly, 
indeed probably, sacrifieial stones and human sacri¬ 
fices upon them were introduced by the Xahuas, but 
certain ceremonials of their own demanded human 
victims. At the festival of the spring florescence, 
virgins were cast into the sacred well at Chichen-Itza 
as a sacrifice to the rain-god Chac-!Mool, as I 
have already mentioned. Although to our civi¬ 
lized and modern minds the thought of hurling 
living maidens to a terrible death in a yawning 
black pit savors of unspeakable savagery and 
cold-blooded cruelty, it was not so regarded by 
the hi ay as. No doubt tlie girls destined for 
tlie sacrifice felt immensely proud of being chosen 
by the priests for the purpose. It was the highest 
honor that could be bestowed upon a virgin, and the 
girls’ faith, and their firm belief that they were w'in- 
ning eternal happiness and that their spirits would 
become the brides of the deity, made them willing 
martyrs. No doubt they vied with one another for the 
honor and were as keen in their competition as are 
modern ^rls in a beauty contest. And as those des¬ 
tined for sacrifice were selected because of their 
youthful beauty and purity, we may be quite sure 
that they were regarded with the most intense jeal¬ 
ousy and envy by their less fortunate sisters. 

At the time of this sacrifice, vast quantities of the 
most highly prized and valuable possessions of the 
people were cast into the well as offerings to the god. 
Within recent years the well has been entered and ex¬ 
plored by archeologists in diving suits, and some of 
the most priceless specimens of hlayan art and handi- 
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craft have been recovered. Until this was done the 
story of the sacred well and Its sacrificed maidens was 
regarded as more or less mythical, but beneath the 
black waters of the underground cavern were the hu¬ 
man bones, the golden and jeweled ornaments, the 
weapons and artifacts, the countless objects which, 
from time immemorial, had been sacrificed to the 

Although fanatically religions, the Mayas, on the 
other hand, were an industrious, practical people. 
That they were industrious is obvious, for had they 
not been the most industrious of races they never 
could have performed such astonishing feats of en¬ 
gineering and of architecture, and could never have 
accomplished such a vast amount of sculpturing and 
yet supported themselves and their vast empire by 
agriculture. Neither did their industry run entirely 
to religious matters or to display. They were thor¬ 
oughly alive to the importance of good roads, and 
built a veritable network of highways linking their 
cities with outlying districts. About their holy cities, 
splendid roads radiated into the country to enable 
pilgrims to visit the shrines, idols and temples vidth 
greater ease, and Chichen-It'za and other Mayan 
Meccas were connected b}' means of highroads with 
practically every town or center of importance in 
the empire. The practical side of their nature is also 
proved by the heights they attained in scientific mat¬ 
ters. As I have said, they developed and perfected 
an astounding written language; they devised a 
most excellent calendar; they invented an arith* 
metical system superior to that of any other 
race, and their astronomical and mathematical know!* 
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edge was extraordinary. Towers with narrow slits 
set^^ed for their obsen'atories, and by means of these, 
and by the use of gigantic sun-dial-like arrangements 
of great stone monoliths geometrically placed, and by 
what must have been most complex mathematical 
problems, they were able to calculate the movements 
of the heavetily bodies, to foretell eclipses, to com¬ 
pute the phases of the moon, the declination of the 
sun, the time of the solstices, and in fact every as¬ 
tronomical event of any importance or consequence. 
They also possessed an intimate knowledge of phys¬ 
ics and of geometrical laws and theories, and they 
were marvelously skilled draftsmen* 

In the Museum of the American Indian, Heye 
Foundation, in New York, there Is a large Maya jar 
of red pottery which is elaborately decorated with an 
involved and complex design in low bas-relief. At 
first sight this appears to he merely an ornamental, 
modeled jar. But it vs far from being this. Instead 
of being modeled in the plastic clay this jar is sculp¬ 
tured. and the design, when closely examined, proves 
to have been worked out with mathematical accuracy 
from a plane drawing or pattern. It required the 
utmost skill of the most expert modern draftsmen, 
working with the finest and most highly perfected 
instruments, to transfer the design upon the jar to a 
plane; and yet this was a simple, an almost childish 
mutter compared to the problem which faced the 
Maya artist who carved the jar. From a design or 
pattern drawn or cut upon a plane surface he had to 
work out his design in three dimensions upon a sur¬ 
face of two cur^'es, a feat which few living artists or 
designers could accomplish. And yet it was done so 
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perfectly and with such consiimmflte skill that no¬ 
where, throughout the finished carving, can the 
slightest error or mistake be discovered. 

In addition to all these attainments, the Mayas had 
developed many purely industrial arts. They wove 
beautiful textiles, they possessed wonderful dyes, 
they made pottery of the highest quality, they were 
expert metal workers, and they made paints and pig¬ 
ments of every color that were so enduriiig and fast 
that they have withstood the elements, the Tvear and 
tear of countless centuries, and are still as bright and 
fresh as the day they were laid on. 

However, the Mayas did not devote all of their 
time to work. Like all the American races, they 
were passionately fond of sports, games and contests. 
That they considered recreations as highly Important 
is proved by the fact that they went to great labor 
and expense to construct immense ball-courts. These 
were used for a game similar in many respects to the 
Basque game of pelota or jai alai. No doubt the 
Mayas were as enthusiastic over their ball games as 
Americans are over baseball. They probably had 
their favorites, their champions,—perhaps the coun¬ 
terparts of "big-league” teams. And they unques¬ 
tionably gambled outrageously on the results of a 
game and regarded their famous players in the light 
of heroes, for humanity is much the same to-day as 
two thousand years ago, and there are no racial nor 
geographical boundaries when it comes to a question 
of sports. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


THE DESCEXDA^^TS OF THE ^TATAS 

At the time of the Spanish conquest, the Mayas, 
as I have described in the preceding chapter, had re¬ 
verted to their original status of independent tribes. 
All spoke dialects of the Maya-Kiche tongue; but 
they differed materially in customs, habits and dress. 
Some still retained much of their ancestors’ culture 
and some of their civilization, and the hlayan religion 
was almost imiversal, although often in garbled and 
perrerted forms. TTie great cities of the Mayan Em¬ 
pire were deserted, many were completely lost and 
hidden in the rant jungle and forest growths of the 
tropics, and the existing Indians had little more than 
vague traditions and legends regarding their origin 
and their post. Yet they w'orshiped their old gods, 
using the ancient temples for their ceremonials 
W'herein the ckildms or priests performed the rites. 

They had not forgotten the ancient prophecy that 
at tlie end of the thirteenth age white men would ar¬ 
rive from over the sea and would subjugate the race, 
and they were no more surprised at the advent of the 
Spaniards than were the Aztecs or the Incas. In 
fact, they bad been expecting them daily for years, 
and regarded them in the light of foreordained and 
semi divine visitors. They looked upon the Span¬ 
iards* horses as supernatural godlike creatures, and 
believed that the Dons controlled thunder and light- 
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ning which they used to destroy their enemies by 
means of their guns. This belief was not surprising* 
for in Mayan mythology, gods of thunder and light¬ 
ning played very important parts and, according to 
the myths, often destroyed an enemy by a bolt of 
lightning. (See Chapter IX; Huitailopochtli.) Even 
when they became quite familiar with the Spaniards 
and their steeds, and learned that the former were 
mortal, they still beliered the horses divine. 

Thus when Cortez was obliged to leave his unser¬ 
viceable horse at Peten Itza, and the animal died 
while in the Indians’ care, the terrified natives made 
an Image or statue of the creature and called it Itz- 
mln Chac (Thunder-and-lightning). It is quite pos¬ 
sible, however, that in this case it was dread of Cortez 
rather than religious fervor which led tlie Indians to 
carve the stone horse, perhaps believing, in their sim¬ 
ple minds, that the proxy of tlie steed would serve to 
hoodwink the Don into believing his horse still lived, 
and thus avert his anger. At any rate, the sculp¬ 
tured horse, Itzmin Chac, was as greatly venerated as 
any of the other deities, and was incorporated in the 
local mythology. 

There is a vast amount of truth in the saying that 
“the old gods die hard.” With few exceptions, the 
descendants of the ancient American races cling tena¬ 
ciously to their immeasurably ancient religions and 
beliefs. Even to-day, many of the Indians of Cen¬ 
tral and South America secretly venerate or worship 
the gods of their forefathers. The Mayan tribes are 
no exception, although often the ancient IMayan dei¬ 
ties and rites and the Christian rituals and saints are 
almost inextricably confused. 
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In the little church at Esquipultas, Guatemala, is 
the image of the “Black Christ,” to which thousands 
of Indians journey annually from all parts of Cen¬ 
tral America, and even from Mexico and South 
America. The spot has become a shrine or Mecca 
for the Indians, and for himdreds, even thousands of 
miles, they travel to the obscure Guatemalan village 
carrying with them aU their possessions in order to 
have them sanctified at the famous church. To all 
outward intents and purposes they are Christians 
making a pUgrimage to a Christian church in order 
to worship before a figure of Christ. No doubt many 
if not most of them actually are sincere in believing 
this to be the case. But, as a matter of fact, the under¬ 
lying cause, the real urge that leads them to the spot 
is the ineradicable faith in their ancient gods and re¬ 
ligion. The very fact that the Image is black has a 
symbolic significance which can be traced directly to 
the ancient religions and mythologies (see Chapter 
X), and, delving deeper into the details of the an¬ 
nual pilgrimage and the shrine, we find evidences of 
tlie observance of the Mayan religion numerous. The 
Indians who care for the church and the image are 
of the Mayan priest elan or caste. Many of the 
ceremonies, rites and festivals of the pilgrims are 
obviously of ancient Sfayan origin, and the little 
arnitos or images which the devout Indians bring to 
the church to be sanctified, and which serve as their 
own household gods, are figures of the ancient Indian 
deities. Moreover, among many of the Indians, the 
Black Christ is referred to in private as Ekchuah 
or as Hunabku (the former, the Mayan god of mer¬ 
chants, husbandmen and travelers; the latter, the 
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“God-fatbcr” or supreme deity of the Mayas), often 
prefixed with the Spanish Cristo (Christ), as Cristo 
li^kchuah or as Crlsto riunahku. 

No doubt, in many other cases, mudi the same 
conditions preyail, and Doctor Gann reports finding 
the Santa Cruz Indians of certain sections of Yucar 
tan worshiping in the ancient temples of their fore- 
failiers, and venerating and mating offerings to the 
prehistoric idols of the Mayas, In some cases, he 
reports, the Indians combined Christian and pagan 
practises, burning blessed candles beside the idols, 
praying to a saint in the ancient ritual of the iMayas, 
or otherwise confusing and mingling their own re¬ 
ligion with that forced upon them by tlieir conquerors. 

We can scarcely blame the Indians for such things. 
Their religion and their mythology arc far more 
ancient than our own, they sensed their every need 
and purpose for countless ages before the coming of 
the white men; it was decreed in their ancient 
prophecies that the old gods would be restored in the 
end, and, after all, Christianity—introduced and 
forced upon them by fire and sword—has brought 
them little save poverty, semislavery, oppression and 
abuse. 

In many parts of the territory once under ^layan 
dominion, the Indians have become industrious, civi¬ 
lized, law-abiding, and form a predominant portion 
of the population. But in other districts they have 
reverted to savagery, and are untamed, independent 
and implacably hostile. This is particularly true of 
many of the Indian tribes of the east coast of Yuca¬ 
tan, where the Indians of Santa Cruz de Bravo, 
Chunpom, Tulum, etc., are notorious for their feroc- 
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ity» their wildness and their intense hatred of white 
men. Much of their hostilitj’ and savagery is un¬ 
questionably due directly to their experiences in the 
past, and to the cruelty, oppression and wrongs 
which have been their heritage from the days of the 
Mayan rulers to the present time. 

But there is another and a far more romantic rea¬ 
son than this that underlies the valiant, unconquer¬ 
able spirit of these Indians. Back in the year 1511 
a certain adventurous Spaniard named Valdivia set 
sail from Darien for Hispanola, carrying with him 
a portion of the treasure secured by his fellow ad¬ 
venturer, Vasco Nufiez de Balboa. The ship, how¬ 
ever, never reached its destination. IVhen between 
the Central American const and Jamaica, the vessel 
was wrecked upon the Las Vivoras reefs, and only 
twenty men escaped. In a small boat, without oars, 
sails, food or "water, they drifted for two weeks at 
the will of wind and tides, and were cast ashore in a 
district knowTi as Maia, Seven of the shipwrecked 
men had already succumbed to hunger and thirst, 
and we may be sure that the survivors regretted that 
they, too, had not died at sea when they realired the 
fate in store for them, Valdivia and four others 
were seized by the Indians and were immediately 
sacrificed and eaten, while the remaining captives 
were confined in cages to be fattened for later feasts. 

Fortunately for themselves, they managed to es¬ 
cape and, fleeing through the bush, reached the coun¬ 
try of All Kin Cutz, king of Xamancana, where they 
were made slaves. Eight years later, Cortez learned 
that two of these captive Spaniards still survived, 
and he succeeded in ransoming one, Getotiimo de 
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Aguliar. But the other, a sailor named Gonsalo 
Guerrero, refused to accept deliverance. He had 
made his way to Chetumal, had risen to the rank of 
w'aT'chief under Nachancan, the Chetumal king, had 
tattooed himself like the Indians, had married an 
Indian princess and had a promising family of three 
children. He had no desire to rejoin his countrymen 
or to deal with them. On the contrary, he had done 
all in his power to aid his adopted tribesmen in re* 
sisting the Spaniards, and he had instilled in them 
a fighting spirit, a military organization and a re* 
finement of savagery which persist to this day, and 
which have been a large factor in enabling the Santa 
Cruz and Chetumal Indians to maintain successfully 
their independence. 

In their arts and industries the ^layan tribes show 
the influences of the high culture of their ancestors. 
They weave beautiful textiles, make excellent pot¬ 
tery and produce wonderful metal work. As a rule, 
each village or tribe has its own distinctive types of 
weaving, of designs and of costumes; and while the 
various dialects, such as the Pipil, Quiche (Kiche) 
ZutugU, Kakchiquel, etc., differ somewhat, yet all 
are forms of the Mayan mother-tongue. 

During their fiestas, usually held on holy days of 
the Catholic Church, these Indians perform very 
elaborate s^uubolic dances in which the old ISIayan 
festivals, mj’ihs and hero-gods are strangely com¬ 
bined with historical incidents, Spanish characters 
and Christian saints. Arrayed in marvelous costumes 
representing the diameters they assume, and with 
wonderfully and fearfully designed masks, the 
Indians perpetuate the events of the past. Dancers 
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representing Kukulc^ and CortesE may be seen side 
by side; there are Spanish soldiers, Mayan kings, hor¬ 
rible-looking Mayan devils and gorgeously attired 
viceroys. To the onlooker it all seems incongruous, 
very confusing and very amusing; but to the Indiana 
it is a serious matter, and while it proves how misty 
and garbled are their ideas of historical events and the 
story of their race, yet it sen-es to keep alive their 
ancient traditions. 

By far the greater number of the descendants of 
the Mayas are in the territory once under Mayan 
dominion: in Honduras, Guatemala and Yucatan. 
But as I have mentioned in Chapter VII the Mayas, 
like the Aatecs, had numerous outlying and even far- 
distant colonies or provinces. It is not surprising 
that wc should find much of the Mayan tongue, the 
religion, even the arts and customs, surviving in the 
land where once the Mayas held full sway. But 
that any of these remote, isolated communities should 
have surrived and should have retained any traces 
of Mayan origin is truly remarkable. For centuries 
they have been cut off from all intercourse with other 
members of their race; they have been surrounded by 
tribes of distinct stock, and often by savages and 
enemies, and they have dwelt in an environment and 
under conditions which would tend to destroy or 
eliminate all vestiges of their origin and their an¬ 
cestral characters. Yet, as in the case of Aztec influ¬ 
ence among the Guaymfs (see Chapter X), these de¬ 
scendants of former Mayan outposts have preserved 
some of their ancient characters to greater extent and 
with less alterations than have the Indians dwelling 
within the hlayan area proper. 
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Far tip on the Mexican coast, near the mouth of 
the Panuco Hiver, is a small tribe called Huostecas, 
who retain a dLStiitctly Ma^'an dialect and still possess 
hlayan characteristics. But they are by no means so 
remarkable os are the survivors of remote Mayan 
colonies to the south of the boundaries of Maya 
dominion. 

Dwelling among the forest-covered mountains in 
the virtually unknown and unexplored district be* 
tween Costa Rica and Panama are the few survivors 
of the Sbayshan tribe. Five years ago, when I 
visited this tribe, it numbered less than fifty indi¬ 
viduals, although the cacique or king informed me, 
and proved by his tally of knotted strings, that two 
3'ears previous there had been more than two hun¬ 
dred and fifty. Infiuenza had been introduced by 
some stranger, or by some Indian who had visited the 
settlements, and the Shayshms had been decimated 
by the disease against which they had no constitu¬ 
tional resistance. As practically every living member 
was at that time suffering from the effects, and as 
many were very ill, it is not improbable tliat to-day 
the tribe is extinct. 

Like the Guaymis (Chapter X), the Shayshilns 
have no villages, but dwell in widely separated houses 
sheltering one or two related families, all under one 
chief or king who appoints deputies, usually of his 
own family or dim, to administer the affairs of the 
various districts and report to the king at stated 
intervals. 

The houses arc raised above the earth on posts, are 
floored with split palm wood, and have steeply 
pitched, low-eaved roofs of thatch. They are sem- 
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pulously clean, and the floors are usually carpeted 
with sheets of bark-cloth. Carved wooden stools and 
benches serve as seats, and the inmates sleep either 
In pita-hemp hamniocks or upon, mats. 

Although dwelling in a game counhy, the Shay- 
sh^s do little hunting. Neither are they true agri¬ 
culturalists, but they depend largely upon wild 
vegetables, nuts and fruits, togetlier with bananas, 
plantains, cacao and some maiae which they raise, A 
wild almond, a wild potato and the flower-buds and 
fruit of the Piva-palra are their principal foods. 

They are a light golden- or russet-brown, with 
straight eyes, rather high hut not prominent cheek¬ 
bones, and with high-bridged, slightly aquiline noses. 

They are excellent wood-carvers, make serviceable 
but crude pottery, are experts at weaving the pita- 
hemp flbeis. Their weapons are powerful bows and 
long arrows, as well as short blow-gims in which 
they use clay pellets instead of darts as missiles. 

Their religion is a modified sun-worship, but they 
consider the sun-god, whom they call Kins’hou, as 
of less importance than the being KuTtan who is 
supposed to be a personal or tribal deity, or Shayme, 
who is a divinity, or better a spirit, controlling the 
rivers, floods and rains. Here we have a very strik¬ 
ing proof of the survival of ancient Mayan ancestry. 
Kinsliou is unquestionably an altered form of 
Kinichahau, the Mayan sun-god; Ku’l’tan is obvious¬ 
ly a version of Kukulcan, and Shayme is in all 
probabihty a modified form of Chac-Mool, the 
Mayan rain- or water-god. Moreover, the name of 
the tribe itself, Shayshdn, means literally the “People 
of Shayme,’* or the "People of the Rain-God.” 
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But there are even more positive and remarkable 
evidences of the Slayan ancestry of the Shaysbans, 
Over one-third of the words in their dialect are dis¬ 
tinctly 31 ay an; practically all of their numerals are 
^layan, and their names for various objects are al¬ 
most identical with the names of similar objects in 
Guatemala or Yucatan. 

Perhaps the most striking similarity of all is in the 
head-dress worn by the chiefs* and for ceremonial 
occasions. This consists of a fillet or band of braided 
pita-fiber or cotton to which is attached a group of 
feathers* in a sort of fan-shape arrangement, and 
which is worn above the forehead. It is in fact pre¬ 
cisely like the head-dresses shown in old Spanish 
pictures of the Indians of Yucatan, and like those 
represented in the Mayan sculptures and paintings, 
but whieh are not, so far as is known, in use by any 
trilie other than these Sliaysh4ns, 

Still farther south, in central Panama, are the 
Code Indians, perhaps the descendants of the 
3Iayas’ most distant province in ancient times. Al¬ 
though to-day peaceful, industrious, civilized and in 
many, if not in all, ways the most worth-while 
civilized natives—red, black or white—of the 
Isthmus, in times past the Codes were implacable 
enemies of the Spaniards, and maintained their inde¬ 
pendence for centuries, often defeating the pick of 
the Spanish soldiery. 

To-day tliey number about fifteen thousand, and 
are the mainstay of tlieir portion of the republic. 
They are excellent farmers; they raise horses and 
cattle; they are the principal rubber gatherers, and 
they manufacture many articles of rawhide, leather. 
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horsehair and pita-henip fiber, as well as excellent 
pottery, carved woodeiiware and splendid baskets. 

They are the only Indians I have ever visited wb(» 
have both dry- and wet-season houses. The former 
are open or partly walled dwellings of cane and 
thatch; the latter are of adobe or miid-plastered, 
wattled construction with thick walls and tiny win¬ 
dows high up under the overhanging thatched roofs. 

Altliough thoroughly civilized, these Indians re¬ 
tain a number of their aboriginal arts and customs. 
They still have their caciques or chiefs, they still re¬ 
gard certain spots and caves as the abodes of spirits 
or perhaps deities, and once each year, on the yeast 
of Corpus Cristi, they hold an ancient dance. 
Dressed in weird costumes of painted bark-cloth, and 
with grotesque masks in the shapes of animals’ heads, 
they exorcise the devils from everybody and every¬ 
thing within reach. Wielding long-handled whips 
with which they lush one another as well as onlookers 
and inanimate objects, they dance and rush about, 
yelling and chanting. Their appearance is certainly 
enough to frighten any self-respecting devil out of 
his wits; hut the Indians take no chances and believe 
in flagellation to make matters more certain. Even 
then they are not entirely certain that the last devil 
has been driven off, and, to make assurance doubly 
sure, they troo]> into church and add the candles and 
prayers of the Christian religion to their oivn pagan 
rites. 

An examination of the costumes worn in this devil- 
dance, and of the handicrafts of these Indians, re¬ 
veals that the decorative designs and patterns are 
largely distinctively Mayan. Although the Codes 
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have no knowledge of their aboriginal religion and 
mythology, or at least claim they do not, still ia their 
decorative paintings and can'ings the symbok of the 
sun-god, of Kukulcan and of Chac-]MooI, as well as 
those of various other Mayan deities or mythological 
diaracters, are often represented although in altered 
and conventionalized forms. 

So long have these Indians been civilized and in 
contact with the Spanish-speaking Panamanians, 
that they have completely forgotten their owm 
tongue. A few of the older men and women know 
some words of the Mayan dialect, and the meaning of 
the Indians’ names for places and objects; but the 
majority have not the slightest knowledge of their 
ancestral dialect. 

But the few words obtainable, as weU as the names 
of localities and natural objects, are enough to prove 
the Mayan relationship of the Codes. Thus the 
Code name for tree is htiah Tvhleh is precisely the 
same as in the Maya tongue, and which gave Guate¬ 
mala its name. The Spaniards, who had no k in their 
language, substituted a in its place, and, altering 
Kiiah to Gua, called the country Guatemala. There 
are many other evidences to Indicate that the Codes 
are of Maya stock, and while the chances are that 
tliey are tlie descendants of the members of a Mayan 
province or colony, there is another possible explana¬ 
tion. 

It is not at all beyond the bounds of possibility 
that the original inhabitants of Code antedated the 
Mayas, and that the extremely ancient Cod^ culture 
{see Chapter VI) was the nucleus from which the 
Mayan civilization was developed, or if not, that the 
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inhaMtants of the district, drivea from their homes, 
wandered northward and carried certain of their arts 
and a part of their culture with them and that these 
greatly influenced the Mayan culture. In that case 
many of the survivors may have remained in the 
neighboring districts and thus have been the ancestors 
of the existing Indians. In that case it would not be 
at aU surprising if both the Codes and the Mayas had 
many features and even words in common. 


CHAPTER IX 


THE TOETECS AND A2TECS 

When tlie Spaniards under Cortez landed on the 
shores of ilexico, they found the country in posses- 
sio'H of a higlily cultured and civilized race whom 
they called Aztecs, Every one is familiar with this 
fact, but so much fiction, romance and imsinforma~ 
tion has been told and written about the ancient 
Mexicans that there are many misconceptions. 
Many people are under the impression that all the 
inhabitants of ilexico, prior to the conquest, were 
civilized Aztecs, As a matter of fact, these people 
occupied and controlled only a comparatively small 
portion of the country, mainly the high plateaus and 
valleys, with their capital at wbal is now Mexico City, 
but which they called Tenochtitlan. 

Aside from the Aztecs, there were countless diverse 
and distinct races and tribes in Mexico. Slany were 
still savages, others were cultured, and some had a 
civilization of their own. Among these were the 
5!apotecs with their culture in southern hlexico, the 
Totonne culture about ^^era Cruz, the Pipil culture 
on the western coast of Mexico and in Honduras, 
the Otomis about Guanajuato and Queretaro, the 
Alixtecas on the gulf coast, the Tlasealans who were 
enemies of the Aztecs and gladly aided Cortez, the 
Teepanecs dwelling on the shore of Lake Tezeuco, 
the Huicholes in northern Alexico, and many otheis- 
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Many of these had been greatly influenced by the 
Aztecs; many had been contiiiered by thetn and were 
Aztec colonies, but in most cases each had its own 
dialect, its own arts and religious beliefs, its own at¬ 
tainments and culture, and many had their own 
rulers. For that matter, the Aztec Empire was a 
confederation of many tribes and cultures. 

Strictly speaking, the term Aztec is a misnomer. 
Ethnologically the Aztecs (as well as many other 
Me^dean tribes) were Nahuas speaking the Jfahuatl 
language, and the Aztecs were only one of the nu¬ 
merous Nahua tribes. In their own dialect they called 
themselves the “People of Aiiahuac” and the entire 
empire became known as Aztec merely because tlie 
Aztecs rose from a small and obscure tribe to domi¬ 
nate and rule the others. 

The term Toltec is also rather misleading. In the 
ancient Mexican legends and myths the earlier in¬ 
habitants of Mexico are spoken of as Toltecs and are 
described as a civilized race. It is very questionable, 
for reasons explained in Chapter III, if the Tol¬ 
tecs actually existed, and many authorities consider 
the name more geographical than racial. We know 
that some highly cultured race inhabited the Tollan 
district prior to the Aztecs, for ruins and remains of 
an earlier civilization are abundant there and else¬ 
where; but there is little if any evidence to prove that 
these are not of Aztec, or rather Nahua, origin. At 
any rate, if the Toltecs existed we do not know who 
they w'ere, and the term Toltec is usually employed 
merely to distinguish the earlier culture of central 
Mexico from that of the later Aztecs. 

We know very little about the Aztecs, or rather 
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the Nohuas, prior to their arrival in the Valley of 
lilexico. That they came from some distant locality 
in the north is clearly proved by their codices or 
written records, but unfortunately many of these are 
missing, having been destroyed by the fanatical 
Spanish priests. The name Aztec means “Crane 
People,” and traditions and codices agree that their 
original home was a spot called Aztlan (the Place 
of Reeds) which some authorities have identified with 
California. Other spots mentioned in the codices and 
legends are Tlapallan (the Country of Bright 
Colors) and Chicomoztoc (the Seven Caves). 
The fact that the wanderers selected the marshy 
shores of a lake as the site for their capital would 
indicate that they came from a marshy country* 

Fortunately for us, the Aztec Empire was still 
fiourishing when the Europeans arrived on the 
scene, and hence, as in the ease of the Incan Empire, 
we have a great deal more definite knowledge of their 
civilization than it is possible to obtain in regard to 
the hlayan and other civili74itions wbidi had vanished 
before the coming of the Spaniards. 

But unfortunately, the Dons took far too little 
interest in the ethnological or archeological features 
of the natives, 'rhey were after gold and other treas¬ 
ure, and their campaign was one of wholesale de¬ 
struction. Few of the leaders were more than 
illiterate adventurers, and the padres, who were the 
only men able to record scientific matters, were more 
interested in converting the natives to Christianity, 
or in destroying pagan gods and temples, than in 
studying their customs, beliefs and arts. To he sure, 
some of the priests and some of the laymen took a 
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keen interest in the races they were destroying. 
Many of these men wrote TOluminoiisly of what they 
observed and learned, and to them we owe an im¬ 
mense debt of gratitude, for their works, which are 
still preserved, give us a better idea of the Aztec 
civilization than would be possible by a study of 
their remains alone. No doubt much more in the 
way of documentary records was suppressed or de¬ 
stroyed than was preserved, for the Church was fear¬ 
ful of encouraging what it considered heathen and 
blasphemous practises, or even of permitting re¬ 
cords of such matters to exist. Several priceless 
works of the early missionaries in Mexico were 
sedulously bidden away and were not discovered un¬ 
til comparatively recently. 

From what was recorded and preserved we have 
learned a great deal about the social organization, 
the government, the beliefs, the religion, the mathe¬ 
matics, the astronomy, the customs and even the 
home life of the Aztecs, and we can readily decipher 
their maps, codices and inscriptions. Still there is 
a great deal of guesswork, for often contemporane¬ 
ous writers failed to agree, and even more often they 
forgot to mention the most important details, which 
to them, no doubt, were such every-day and familiar 
matters that they did not consider them worth re¬ 
cording. %Vhile countless specimens of Aztec hand¬ 
work and art were saved and are still preserved, a 
thousand times more were ruthlessly destroyed and 
were fore^'er lost to the world. Moreover, tlie 
Spaniards, even the most educated, intelligent and 
observant, "were woefully handicapped when it came 
to observing and recording matters dealing with the 
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natives. They were compelled to depend largely 
upon hearsay and interpreters. Their tongues and 
ears, accustomed to soft Castilian vowels, were not 
adapted to speaking or hearing the peculiar sounds 
and inflections of Indian dialects; their own spelling 
was uncertain and far from uniform; and when set¬ 
ting down native names and words they found it 
next to impossible to do so with the letters of their 
own Spanish alphabet. The best they could do was 
to sp^ the words phonetically, which was often im¬ 
possible as no letters existed to express the proper 
sounds. As a result, and also because names and 
terms varied in different localities and dialects, a 
vast amount of confusion occurred, so tliat to-day 
we cannot always be certain whether different words 
and names, such as names of deities and localities, 
are sj-nonymous or distinct. 

In their civilization the Aztecs were inferior in 
some respects to the Mayas, the Incas and other 
American races. In their engineering feats they did 
not approach the Peruvian races, nor had they per¬ 
fected textiles, ceramics and some other arts to equal 
those of the South American cultures. On the other 
hand, they had reached greater heights in many arts 
and attainments. Their feather-work was magnifi¬ 
cent, and to supply the feathers necessary for orna¬ 
ments and garments they maintained immense 
aviaries of briglit-plumaged birds whose feathers were 
plucked at regular intervals. The rulers, priests and 
offlcials wore clothing and mantles of feather-work 
which aroused the wonder and admiration of tlie 
Spaniards, and their feather mosaics upon shields and 
other objects of hide, wood, etc., are among the most 
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remarkable knomi examples of American art. In 
mosaic especially, the Aztecs surpassed aU races of 
the Xew World, and in some ways of the entire 
world. Much of this was in turquoise. A wooden 
shield covered with turquoise mosaic which is in the 
^luseum of the American Indian, Heye Founda¬ 
tion, in New York, is an astounding example of this 
art. This shield, which is one of the few perfect 
specimens extant, contains nearly fifteen thousand 
pieces of turquoise laid on to form an elaborate orna¬ 
mental design with human figures in the center. In¬ 
numerable objects were thus decorated with mosaic 
work in turquoise, metal, mother-of-pearl, precious 
and semiprecious stones, etc. It was used on wood, 
shell, hone, metal and hide. Jlagnificent daggers 
and knives of obsidian, mounted on beautifully 
carved hilts of bone, had the entire surfaces of the 
hilts covered with mosaic. Vessels and utensils of 
all sizes were decorated in a similar manner. Stone 
statues and idols were inlaid with mosaic, and even 
human skulls were covered with mosaic. 

In their carvings on shells, bones, wood and stone 
the Aztecs exhibited a skill and refinement that has 
never been excelled, and no material was too refrac¬ 
tory for the Aztec artizans to carve and engrave. In 
the American hluseum of IN'atural History in N'ew 
York and in the British Museum are masses of 
clear quartz crystal carved into the forms of human 
skulls, human and animal heads and other shapes, as 
perfectly modeled and cut, and as highly polished, 
even in the smallest and deepest recesses, as though 
done by the most skilled modem lapidist. Jade, 
agate, topaz, sapphire, quartz, amethyst and prac- 
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tica|]y every precious And semiprecious stone known 
to Mexico was carved, cut, polished and perforated 
with apparent ease by the Aztecs. Many of these 
gems are so small and the work upon thent so minute 
that it seems impossible that it could have been done 
without the aid of a lens. [But none of this work is 
as remarkable in some ways as the Aztec art in ob¬ 
sidian. Obsidian or volcanic glass is one of the hard¬ 
est and most refractory of minerals. It is as brittle 
as glass and flakes with a touch. For forming edged 
tools and weapons, such as knives, spear- and arrow¬ 
heads, etc., obsidian is almost ideal, and astonishingly 
beautiful weapons of the material were produced by 
many primitive American races. But the Aztecs, 
not content with producing weapons of the highest 
and most perfect workmanship, went even further 
and used obsidian for ornamental purposes, cutting 
and carving it as perfectly and readily as any other 
material. Many of these ornaments, such as ear¬ 
plugs, were cut so tliin that they are almost as trans¬ 
parent as glass, and were polished on every surface. 
Large masses of obsidian were cut and polished for 
use as mirrors, and immense ceremonial objects were 
formed into complex shapes from the same material. 

Among their weapons of obsidian were swords. 
These swords were peculiar to the Aztecs w*ho, as far 
as is known, were the only pre-Columbian Americans 
to use them. The Aztec sword (naqimltuitl) bore 
little resemblance to a sword as we know it. The blade 
was of wood, usually canned and often decorated 
with mosaic, and with Imth edges set with rectangular 
obsidian teeth placed close together like the teeth on a 
large saw. As metal was very scarce among the Az- 
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tecs little was used, and stone, especially obsidian, 
took its place for most purposes. Although they pos¬ 
sessed silver, gold and copper, the latter metal was 
prized far more than the precious metals, and copper 
bells and other objects passed as money. In this re¬ 
spect the Aztecs were far behind the Incas and other 
American races who used copper or bronze for in* 
numberable purposes, and who Iiad acquired a re¬ 
markable skill in smelting, casting, bammcring, 
welding, soldering and plating metals. 

As far as is known, the Aztecs did not use metal 
weapons as extensively as did the Peruvians, but tbeir 
stone and obsidian-tipped swords, spears and arrows 
were probably as effective as the metal weapons of 
their southern neighbors, until it came to fighting the 
Spaniards with their steel armor and fireoroas, Like 
the Peruvians and many other ancient American 
races, the Aztecs made use of the spear-throwing* 
stick, or atlatl, which still sun’ives and is in daily 
use among the Guay inf Indians of Panama who, as 
described in Chapter VI, are of Aztec descent. 

As the Aztecs were a warlike, or at least a mili¬ 
tant, race, weapons and armament were of great im¬ 
portance to them, and some of their most perfect and 
beautiful examples of handicraft and art ore to be 
found in their fighting gear. For protection they 
used padded or quilted cotton armor, armor of cane, 
and thick rawhide shields, as well as a form of hel¬ 
met or casque. But they did not neglect the more 
peaceful arts. Their musical instruments were excel¬ 
lently designed and made, and, as in the case of 
nearly every object, both utilitarian and otherwise, 
they were highly ornamental, the drums made in 
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animal or luiman forms, and the horns and flutes 
carved, inlaid and painted. Painting reached a high 
state among the Aztecs. Not only was it employed 
upon their Wautiful ceramic ware, hut true paintings 
were made upon parchment, cloth, etc. Elaborate 
maps were painted on these materials, and records, 
writings and codices were done in colors upon sheets 
of parchment, papyrus or cloth. 

Along astronomical and mathematical lines the 
Aztecs and 31 ay as had advanced independently, and 
while both had developed an amazing knowledge of 
these sciences they differed materially in results. 
Thus the Aztecs’ calendar, as well as their written or 
glyphed language, differed greatly from that of the 
hlayas. BroatUy speaking, the Aztec 'ivritlng was 
pictorial and symbolic. Even on their maps and 
codices, localities and events were recorded by means 
of pictures hearing some rcsemhlance (although 
often so conventionaliaed as to be unrecognizable) to 
the objeets they represented, rather than by arbi¬ 
trary signs or elements of a phonetic character. But 
there is evidence that the Aztec scribes were rapidly 
developing a less cumbersome and more truly written 
language in which words were expressed by phonetic 
symbols. Thus in recording the names of persons 
and placea they frequently used signs instead of the 
pictorial representations, Ixcoatl, for example, was 
represented by a small serpent (coatl) pierced by 
knives (IztU), Montezuma was indicated by a 
mouse-trap (MontU) an eagle (qtmukiU) a lancet 
(zo) and a hand (maitl), the first syllable of each 
word giving the name “Mon-quau-zo-ma." But the 
system varied and had not been coordinated. At 
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times an entire syllable would be expressed by an 
object whose name began with the syllable. At other 
times a single sound or letter would be represented by 
the same draiving, but the idea was to convey & 
thought by a sketch indicating the phonetic element. 

The codices, moreover, were not intended to be 
read or interpreted by every one. As a rule they 
w'ere learned by rote and were passed on by word of 
mouth from generation to generation, and in many 
cases knoivleilge of their exact meaning has been 
completelv lost. Even after the Spanish conquest 
the Mexicans continued to record events by means of 
these painted codices, and on many of these the 
meanings of the symbols are elaborated and made 
lucid by means of notations in Spanish. 

The same is true of the Aztec maps, and long after 
Mexico had come completely under Spanish rule and 
the natives bad acquired a knowledge of Spanish, 
their maps were largely made with the typical Aztec- 
an figures and symbols. 

Did we possess a full series of the pre-Columbian 
codices we might be able to trace the entire history 
of the Aztecs and aU their wanderings until they at 
last found a permanent resting-place in the Valley 
of Mexico. Several of these originals exist, and 
there are others which are very accurate facsimiles. 
Tliese were made by Mexican artists who, from their 
memory and knowledge, reproduced the originals de¬ 
stroyed by the Dons, These copies were interpreted 
by the artists themselves and are tberefoTC known as 
interpretive codices. Three are known: the first, the 
O^vford Codeit in the Bodleian Library, is historical 
with a list of cities subject to Mexico; ^e second, the 
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Pam or TeU^ri(i~l}emenm Codea^, records many 
facts about the settlement of the Nahua city-states; 
while the third, or Vatican Codeic, is mostly of a 
tnytholog;ica) and calendrical character. Perhaps 
the most remarkable feature of this is the section 
representing the Aztec idea of the joum^ of the 
soul thro'Ugh the other world after death. The 
corpse, dressed for burial, is shown with the spirit 
issuing from the mouth. Ushered by an attendant 
in an ocelot skin, the soul, with a wooden coUar about 
its neck indicating a prisoner, goes before Tezcat- 
lipoca to be sentenced. Then the soul is tested for 
its right to enter the world of the dead, the realm of 
Mictlan, and is provided with a number of arrows or 
spears for self-protection. It passes two high peaks* 
which may topple upon it at any instant; a terrible 
serpent intercepts it; and if this is overcome it is 
faced by a huge alligator (socMtoncd), Then it 
must cross eight successive deserts and mountains 
and be buffeted by a cyclone so fierce that it cuts 
the solid rock. Finally it encounters a demon 
(izpuzteque), and the fiend Nextepehua with clouds 
of ashes, until at length it wins the doors of the “Lord 
of Heir* where it is free to greet its spirit friends. 

In some details the Aztec and ^laya calendars are 
similar, although they are by no means identical, and 
it is evident that one either borrowed from the other 
or that both took their ideas from some common 
source. As the Mayan culture is far older than that 
of the Aztecs it is pruhable that the Mayas originated 
the system, but as the Zapotecan calendar embodies 
peculiarities of both, some authorities bare held that 
it is the oldest. On the other hand it is far more proh' 
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able that the Zapotecans borrowed from both the 
Hayaa and A 2 tecs. 

The Aztecs’ year was of three hundred and aixty- 
fire days without any correction or intercalary ad¬ 
dition, and hence, in the course of time, their calendar 
lost most of its seasonal value or significance. Be¬ 
cause of the omission of the e?£tra hours in each solar 
year it became necessary for the priest constantly to 
alter the dates of festivals. The Nexiuhilpilitzli or 
“Binding of the Years” consisted of fifty-two years 
which ran in two cycles: one of fifty-two years of 
three hundred and sixty-five days, and the other of 
seventy-three groups of two hundred and sixty days 
each. The former was the course of the solar year 
divided into eighteen periods of twenty days or 
months witli five unlucky (nemontemi) days over and 
above the others. These were not intercalated, but 
were included in the year and overflowed the yearly 
division of twenty da 3 ^s. The seventy-three groups 
of two hundred and sixty days were subdivided into 
smaller groups or “birth-cycles” of thirteen days. The 
twenty days were the basis of time reckoning 
(ce^pohualH) from the waxing to the waning of the 
moon. Every day in Ibis period had its name or sym¬ 
bol, such as “snake,” “wind,” “reed,” *Tiouse,** etc. 

Each cempokuaUi (twenty days) was divided into 
four five-day periods or weeks which were known by 
the symbol or name of the middle or third day in cacli. 
The day names ran on with no regard to the length 
of the year and the year itself was called by the name 
of the middle day of the week on which it began. As 
there were only twenty day names it is obvious that 
there were four: (colli) house, (rochtli) rabbit, 
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(acail) reed and (tecpatl) flint, which always re¬ 
curred in sequence because of the incidence of the 
Mexican Solar year. 

Four ordinarj’’ years made one “sun-year,” and as 
no work w'as done on the “unlucky" daj^ and the peo¬ 
ple lived in fear and trembling of the universe com¬ 
ing to an end during that period, the civil year 
permitted the day names to run continuously from 
year to year. The priests, however, kept their own 
reckoning or reli^ous calendar, and always began 
their year with tlie first calendar date, regardless of 
the symbol or name dominating the civil year. 

Thirteen years formed a xminidpilU (bundle), and 
four of these,fifty-two, produced the complete Bind¬ 
ing of the Years. Hence each year had a double 
aspect; first as an individual period of time, and sec¬ 
ond as a part of the sun-year. These were so named 
and numbered that each year in the entire scries of 
fifty-two years was differentiated. 

As I have mentioned, a terrible fear came over tlie 
people as the etui of each fifty-two-}''ear cycle ap¬ 
proached, for they believed implicitly that at the close 
of some one of these cycles the world would end. To 
their minds, a foreordained time had expired as ap¬ 
pointed by divinity, atid as no one, not even priests, 
could foresee which cycle would mark the end of the 
universe, the people always prepared themselves for 
the worst. For some time aher each Binding of the 
Years the people prostrated themseh'es, offered sac¬ 
rifices and abandoned all tasks and occupations. As 
the first day of the new (fifty-third) 3 ^ear dawned* the 
people anxiously watched the Pleiades for the ex¬ 
pected omen of destruction or a new lease on life. If 
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the constellation passed the zenith, tune would con¬ 
tinue, and immediately thereafter there was great re¬ 
joicing. Gods were plaeated by wholesale human 
sacrifices, fires being kindled by friction upon the 
breasts of the victims, and the hearts and bodies 
being consumed as the flames spread. The hearth 
fires, which had been allowed to go out, were re¬ 
kindled from the sacred fires of tlie temples, and life 

was again resumed. i . . 

Originally the birth-cj^le of two hundred and sixty 
days was a lunar cycle and bore the names of tliirteen 
moons and formed a portion of the civil calendar, 
but later it had nothing in common with the cinl cal¬ 
ender, the lunar names were abandoned, it was used 
only for religious purposes, and the days were desig¬ 
nated by Tiumbexs from one to thirteen. In this con¬ 
nection it is interesting to note the frequent 
recurrence of thirteen in calendrical, religious and 
other matters of the Aztecs and other ancient 
.Imerican races. Nearly all the prophecies were 
based on that number; It was considered a 
sacred and lucky number, and throughout A/^ee, 
Mayan and Incan myths and legends we find 
it appearing with great fretiucncy. No doubt the 
mysticism of thirteen arose from the original lunar 
year of thirteen moons, but it is rather strange that 
these early Americans regarded thirteen from the 
opposite point of view of all the European races. 

In science the Aztecs were not far advanced, aside 
from their calendrical system and their architectural 
attainments, plainly their science, so-called, con¬ 
sisted of astrology and divination, the priests claim¬ 
ing to be able to foretell the futures of newly born 
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diildren and the progress of souls after death, by 
means of their calendars and the stars. They also 
made prophecies and practised divination by means of 
omens obtained from the flights of birds, the appear¬ 
ance of seeds and fruits, birds’ feathers, bones and in¬ 
numerable other objects. 

Although they had developed a rather complete 
and remarkable form of pictographic written lan- 
yet, if judged solely by their spoken language, 
the Aatecs would be regarded as low in their civiliza¬ 
tion. Their dialects were of tlie incorporative type, 
so common among the American aborigines, in which 
several related words are joined to form one long 
word. By merging the various words, or portions of 
them, and by slightly altering their forms and then 
joining them, tJie races produced single words of most 
inordinate length and involved meanings. This led 
to almost impossible sounds and still more impossible 
pronunciations. For e^cample, the simple expression 
nine years was as nearly as it 

can be written in letters of our alphabet. Faced with 
such words, it is a wonder that the Spaniards ever 
made any headway in the language, and, as Spence 
remarks: “The greatest glory of the Spanish priests 
was that they learned the language in the interests 
of the Christian faith.” 

In their social organization the Aztecs were pecu¬ 
liar. The government was an absolute monarchy in 
many ways and held sway over practically all of the 
modern sUtes of Jfexieo, Vera Cruz and Guerrero, 
But within the empire were many city-states and 
small republics with local rulers who were practically 
independent. 


in 
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The royal line was not hereditary, but the eldest 
sim'iving brother of the monarch ascended to the 
throne. In case there was no surviving brother the 
eldest nephew of the deceased king succeeded him. 
But like many customs, even in modern days, this rule 
was often ignored, and in case of the rightful heir 
being incompetent or otherw ise undesirable, the min¬ 
isters usually elected some outsider as a monarch be¬ 
cause of his military ability, bis knowledge of politi¬ 
cal and reli^ous matters and his character. Whoever 
ascended the throne of the Aztecs was invariably a 
man of the highest culture, artistic refinement and 
aristocratic blood. The state council was composed 
of electors and other important individuals, and their 
duties were to look after the finances and other de¬ 
tails of the gov'emment. Practically all military, 
civil, judicial and religious positions of any import 
tance were held by members of the nobility. Every 
city and province had its local judges who exercised 
both civil and criminal jurisdiction, and whose opin¬ 
ions superseded that of the emperor. There were 
also lesser judges or magistrates ivho attended to 
petty cases, as weU as police officials and a well-or¬ 
ganized police force- 

In the city-states and semiindependent republics 
a distinct feudal government existed, as for example 
at Cholula and Tollantzinoo where the Aleolhuans 
had paramount control. In fact, Mexico in the times 
of the Aztec Empire was in many respects similar to 
medieval Europe where there were numerous feudal 
lords and barons, each supreme in his district, but all 
owing allegiance to the king. Also, as was the cus¬ 
tom in medieval Europe, the Aztec priesthood had 
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vast powers and complete control of education. Edu¬ 
cation was higlily organized and was divided into pri¬ 
mary and secondary grades, the boys Wing taught 
by the priests, and the girls by holy women or nuns. 
The secondary or cabnecac education was devoted en¬ 
tirely to deciphering the codices, to astrology, divina¬ 
tion, religion and the higher sciences. Despite the 
fact that the Aztec priesthood was a hierarchy with 
immense power, especially in matters of religion, the 
priests unquestionably used their power largely for 
the good of the people, instructing the Aztecs in their 
faith, and ever trj'ing to instil the cardinal virtues. 
Even the Spanish padres admitted this, and Sahagun 
says that they "'perfomed the duties plainly pointed 
out by their religion.” The upkeep of the Church and 
priesthood depended upon land tenure with the rev- 
etiuc derived therefrom, together with a rule or law 
of “first fruits,” the surplus being distributed among 
the poor. 

The head or high priest was known as 
Tco/iwo/zin or Jlexican IjOrd of Divine Matters. He 
had a seat on the king’s council and was second only 
to the monarch himself. Next to him was the high 
priest of QuetzAlcoatl who led a secludctl life and had 
authority only over bis own caste. Under these two 
chief dignitaries of the church were the ordinary or 
secular priests who dressed in black and ivore long 
hair covered with a mantilla-like cloth and who were 
known as thitamacac^ and the still lower or “little 
priests” (lamacazton) who were in effect lay-brothers 
or novices. It must not be thought that the Aztec 
priests led a life of ease, luxury and carnal pleasures 
by any means. Their life was rigorous and austere 
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in the extreme, and was devoted mainly to fasting, 
penitence and prayer when not busy observing the 
exacting ritvials of their faitli, Ev’-en their nights 
were not devoid of labor, for they were required to 
rise frequently in order to give praise to tlieir gods. 
Absolute eleaidiness of persons and garments was 
rigorously enforced, and the priests were frequently 
compelled to draw their own blood or offer other 
forms of self-sacrifice. 

The domestic life of the Aztecs W'as remarkable for 
the simplicity of the lives of the poorer classes and the 
voluptuous display of the aristocracy. The greater 
portion of the masses was forced to labor strenuous¬ 
ly in the fields or at the various trades and arts, such 
as feather-work, metal working, building, quarrying, 
stone-cutting, jewelry- and weapon-making. Others 
were venders of fruits, vegetables and flowers. Still 
others were serv'ants, street sweepers, porters, etc. 
On the other hand, the aristocracy led a life of laziness 
and luxury equal to that of ancient Rome- At their 
banquets, where the women sat at separate t.ables, 
they dined on venison, vvild lurke}’, game, the most 
delectable fruits and vegetables, pastry and rich 
sauces served in vessels of solid gold and silv'er. The 
use of tobacco was universal, and for their national 
beverage they had the pulque or juice of the nvaguey 
plant, either unfermented or fennentevl. At certain 
times on ceremonial oecasions. human flesh w'os eaten, 
but probably this was solely for religious reasons, for 
the Aztecs’ religion enjoined the killing of slaves and 
captives and the consumption of their flesh in order 
to obtain unity with the deity in the flesh. 

The religion was complicated, and the Aztec myth- 
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ology contained a vast number of gods and goddesses 
with innumerable lesser deities and sacred heroes. In 
fact, the number of their gods was so great that sci¬ 
entists adopted the system of numbering them rather 
than attempting to classify all by name, hloreover, 
to add to the confusion, many of the deities bore two 
or more names and were gods or goddesses of two or 
more matters. 

The rituals provided for a certain amount of can¬ 
nibalism, for many human sacrifices, and for cold¬ 
blooded cruelty, while at the same time there were 
baptisms, confessions, consubstantiation, etc. In 
many ways the Aztec religion was superior to that of 
eitlier the Greeks or Romans, and at the time of the 
Spanish conquest it was rapidly evolving into a wor¬ 
ship of one supreme god. This was the air-god 
(Tezcatlipoca) also known as the “Fiery-Mirror, 
the Aalecan Jupiter, who carried a polished shield in 
which he was supposed to see all the actions and deeds 
of mankind. 

The Aztecs believed in eternity as regards the soul, 
but with eons or epochs, each of which was dependent 
on the sun. At the close of every four “suns” or 
epochs, the world was supposed to meet with disaster; 
the exact nature of each being recorded and foretold. 

To enumerate and describe even a small proportion 
of the Aztec deities would require a volume in itself, 
and it is possible to mention only a few of the more 
important and interesting of their gods and goddes¬ 
ses. As I have said, the Aztec reli^on at the time 
of the Spanish conquest was tending toward the wor^ 
ship of one supreme god; but the deity Tczcatlipoca, 
who was apparently destined to become the Divimty, 
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was by no means the most important god of the Aztec- 
an mythology. This was Tonatiah, the “Suii-Chief” 
or sun-god, the principal source of life, and known 
also as “Teotl” or “God.” He was also at times 
called Ipalneomohimiu or “He by who men live,” and 
he was the ever-present background of the worship of 



SUN GODS 

all the Aztec deities. Human sacrifices were made 
to him, and the hearts of sacrificial victims were al¬ 
ways held up and offered to him first. It was the 
sole business of many warriors to secure captives to 
provide the daily sacrifices to this insatiable deity. 
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The man who secured the most prisoners for this sac- 
rihoe was regarded as the champion, and the warriors 
devoted to the god believed that they wouJd remain in 
his service after death and would share liis life. He is 
usually represented as licking up the blood of his vic¬ 
tims, and his chief festival was celebrated by the sym¬ 
bolic sacrifice of all the other gods by attiring and 
painting the victims to represent the lesser deities. It 
is a most interesting and remarkable fact that this 
Astec sun-god is usually represented with a project¬ 
ing tongue, and with conventionalized jaguars in his 
hands or at the sides of his head, and that the chief 
deity of the Nascas of Peru was shown in precisely 
the same form, even to the protruding tongue. It 
would seem that this must have been more than a 
mere coincidence, and yet we have no evidence to lead 
us to think there was any relationship or connection 
between the Nascans and the ancient Jlexicans, 
Tezcatlipoca, the air-god, whom I have already 
mentioned, was also known as NezahualpilU {Hun¬ 
gry Chief); Yaot/in (the Enemy); Telpochtli (the 
Youthful Warrior); Yoalli Ehecatl (Night Wind) 
and Sloneneque (Claimer of Prayer), He was re¬ 
garded as the life*giver and death-dealer, and was 
supposed to rush along the dark highways like a 
wind, seeking persons whose time had come. Stone 
benches for him to rest upon were provided by the 
thoughtfully considerate Aztecs, and were placed be¬ 
side the roads screened by foliage. It was,believed 
that if a person seized by this god should succeed in 
overcoming him lie would be granted whatever he 
desired. This god was credited with being the orig¬ 
inator of most of the Aztecs’ arts, and tlie guide in de- 
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their eivDlzation. lie is usually represented 
with a S2>ear and a polished shield, and is often shown 
with a golden ear hanging from bis hair and with 
several small golden tongues surrounding it, the 
whole being symbolical of the god’s status of Claim- 
er of Prayer. 

Numerous hwnan sacrifices were made to this god, 
during ceremonials, one of which wa^ the Ttkrcatl 
held on the fifth month of each year. At this time a 
physically perfect youth, who had long been prepared 
for the rite, was sacrificed. The victim, selected from 
among the prisoners destined for sacrifice, assumed 
the name, garments and all the attributes of the deity 
and was regarded with reverence and awe by the peo¬ 
ple who believed him the earthly representative of 
their god. He was cared for with the utmost solici¬ 
tude and was entertained in the homes and at the 
tables of the nobility during his year of preparation. 
During the day he rested, but at night he went forth 
on the liighw'ays with shield and javelin, resting upon 
the stone seats or rushing along the roads accompa¬ 
nied by attendants or pages. Later he was given four 
beautiful virgins as cohipanions, and his last days 
were a round of continuous feasting and pleasure. 
Upon the day appointed for the sacrifice he bade his 
girl eooipanioiis a fond farewell, was carried iip the 
steps of the pyramid, and was sacrificed upon the 
altar. 

Another important Aztec god was Huitzilopochtli, 
the war-god. According to Aztccan mythology this 
god ivas the son of a pious widoiv, Coatlicue, who 
afterward became a goddess herself. The myth re¬ 
lates tliat while she was praying on a mountain a 
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small bundle of bright-colored feathers fell from the 
sky upon her. These she placed in her bosom intend¬ 
ing to offer them to the sun-god, but in a short time 
she discovered she was to become a mother. Learn¬ 
ing this, her sons and her daughter Coyolxauhqui 
decided to kill their motlier in order to wipe out tte 
family disgrace. IVhile they were attacking her, the 
war-god was born, fully armed wnlh shield and spear 
of blue, >vith a head-dress of humming-bird feathers 
and a feather leg-guard. He instantly destroyed his 
brothers with a flash of lightning and beheaded his 
sister. His name, Iluitzilopochtli (Ilummiug-bird 
to the left), was bestowed upon him because of his 
legendary Icg-covering, and his mother, Coatlicue or 
Coatlautona (Snake-skirt), was made the goddess of 
the earth or Karth-Mother. She is represented as 
a fearsome-looking being with a death’s head, clawed 
hands and feet, and with a skirt of braided rattle¬ 
snakes, symbolic of lightning. 

Chicomeeoatl, the goddess of agriculture, is rep- 
presented as a human face in the mouth of a rattle¬ 
snake. Her chief ceremonial was Xalaqnia from 
June twenty-eighth to July fourteenth, during wbieh 
period young virgin captives, painted red and yellotv 
to s.vTnbolizc maize, performed intricate dances, for 
which they had been especially trained. On the last 
day of the festival these maidens were carried up to 
the altar and sacrificed. During the time of the 
Xalaqaiuj and until the death of the last victim, it 
was unlawful for the people to use new com in any 
form. 

'ITie god of human sacrifice was Xipe (the Flayed 
One), who is represented as attired in the skin of a 
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flayed Iiuinan being. On ills festivals of nian-floying 
the victims were stripped of their skins which were 
worn by the god’s devotees for a period of twenty 
days. At this time, also, the Ajjtec monarch assumed 
the character of the god, wearing a crown and jacket 
of spoonbill feathers, a skirt of overlappiitg green 
feathers, and with hands and feet covered with the 
skins of the extremities of the sacrificed victim. Al¬ 
though Xi])e was alwaj’S a red god he had tliree forms 
or characters; the spoonbill, the blue cotinga and the 
jaguar, symbols of earth, heaven and hell. 

The rain-god, Thiloc, was probably adopted from 
the hluyan mviihology and was identical in form and 
attributes with the Maya Chac-Mool. In Aztecan 
mythology he was the husband of Chalchihuitlicue, 
(the Ilmerald l^ady) and their numerous children 
were the Tlalocs (Clouds). Many children and maid¬ 
ens were sacrificed to this god. If the victims wept 
os they approached the sacrificial altar it was con¬ 
sidered a good omen for a prosperous rainy season 
to follow, Tlaloc’s Emerald Lady wife was usually 
represented or symbolized as a frog, and at the feast 
of iSfzalqiMlizlIi (When they eat bean-food) priests 
devoted to the god s cult plunged into the lake and 
imltate<3 the sounds and movements of frogs. Sac¬ 
rifices to Tlaloc and his wife were made in the moun¬ 
tains at special altars and at artificial ponds «'here 
there W’cre extensive cemeteries devoted entirely to 
the victims of the sacrifices. The volcanoes of Teo- 
cuinanl and Popocatepetl were considered the abodes 
of tlie god and goddess, and on the former there was 
a temple to the rain-god containing a green stone 
image of Tlaloc who is always represented as resting 
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on lii$ back witli head raised, knees drawn up and 
hands holding a disk upon his stomach. 

Probably tlie best known and most famous of the 
Aztecs’ gods was the “Plumed Serpent” or Quetzal- 
coatl,* although he was by no means their most 
important deity, lie was a far less cruel and blood¬ 
thirsty god than most of the Aztec deities, and, un¬ 
like them, he did not demand human sacrifices hut 
preferred the blood of his devotees and worsliipers 
shed by themselves. His priests, who were of a dis¬ 
tinct caste, were accustomed to pierce their tongues 
or ears to secure the blood which they smeared upon 
the mouths of the idols, TJiere are many myths and 
legends connected with Quetzalcoatl, but all agree 
that he was a white stranger with a flowing beard. 
One mj^h states that he first appeared in the form of 
the quHzdl or resplendent trogan, and that while in 
this form he was captured in the snare of a hunter, 
IIuejTuatzin, himself a hero^god. Owing to this, the 
quetzal became the sacred bird of the Aztecs and 
^layas, and temples were devoted to its worship. 
Another legend relates that Quetzalcoatl arrived in 
a strange winged ship at the spot now known as Vera 
Cruz, and that he taught the Aztecs many arts, in¬ 
structed them in religion, and established their civili¬ 
zation. 

Among other tilings be prophesied that long after 
his departure white strangers ^vollt(l arrive from over¬ 
sea and would overthrow the Aztec kings and enforce 
another religion, hut that ev'entually he would return 
to reestablish the Aztecs and their faith. Whether 
or not there was any basis of truth in this myth, it is 
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impossible to say. But it is a remarkable and indis¬ 
putable fact, biJme out by contemporaneous written 
records, that the Aztecs were not at all surprised 
when Cortez and his followers arrived at Vera Cruz, 
and that many of the natives mistook the conqueror 
for Quetzalcoatl, iVIoreover, the legend of white 
men visiting America, and later going back to the 
“Land of Sunrise” whence they would again return, 
was widely disseminated prior to the Spanish con¬ 
quest. The Maya priest, Chil^ Balim, prophesied 
that, at the end of the tliirteenth age, w’hite men 
would arrive in Yucatan j and the Peruvian Inca, 
Atahunlpa, told Pizarro that his father, Iluayna- 
Kapac had prophesied on bis death-bed that, in the 
reign of the thirteenth Inca, white men would come 
from the sun and subjugate the Peruvians. Perhaps 
the most remarkable and inexplicable features of all 
these prophecies or legends are tlte recurrence of the 
mystical number thirteen in such widely separated lo¬ 
calities as Yucatan and Peru, tlie fact that the Span¬ 
iards arrived at the time foretold, and the amazing 
similarity of the myths with our own story of Christ 
w'itli its promise of IIis return. At any rate, the na¬ 
tives’ implicit belief in these legends was a large fac¬ 
tor in their comparatively easy conquest by the 
Europeans, for the Aztecs, like the Peruvians, felt 
that they could not escape their predestined fate. 

The Aztec legend or prophecy went much further 
than the others, however, and foretold that eventually 
the old gods and old nile would be reestablished, al¬ 
though, as so often happens in the case of prophecies, 
the exact date of this renaissance was uncertain. But 
unquestionably much of the unrest in Mexico during 
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the past few years is clue td the fact tliat thousands of 
the Indians still have faith in their ancient tradition 
and, witli few exceptions, the descendants of the 
Axtees are still looking forward to their millemiiuin 
and the reinstatement of their ancient gods. As is 
the case with the descendants of the Hay as, the 
Incans and others, the Mexican Indians have a deep- 
seated faith in their pagan deities, athough nominally 
Christians, and while some, such os the Huieholes of 
northern Mexico, have driven out the priests, have 
cast aside tlie Christian religion and have returned to 
the worship of their ancestral gods, the majority 
maintain a profoimd secrecy as to their true beliefs 
and devotions, and profess entire ignorance of the 
gods and ceremonies of their ancestors. 

As Quetzilcoatl is always represented as a white 
man with a full beard and attired in a black robe 
bordered with white crosses, and as the Mayan 
Plumed Serpent god, Kukulcan, is also represented 
as a bearded man it seems {juite probable that the 
myths were based upon the actual arrival of some 
Kuropean in ages past. Certain persons have claimed 
that the Plumed Serpent was a Viking, despite the 
facts that his legendary advent was centuries before 
the XoTsemen reached the New World and that his 
representations are found among the most ancient 
American remains. The pious Spanish padres, on 
the otlier hand, identiSed Quetzaleoatl with St. 
Thomas and other ajiostles, and in their writings, 
pointed out the many similarities between the Aztec 
religion and their own. It has even been suggested 
that a divine being may have appeareil to various 
races, including the ancient Americans, and taught 
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them religion similar to Christianity, and that, during 
the following ages, the religion became perverted and 
distorted until unrecognizable. 

Although the myths regarding Quetz^coatl agree 
faJrly well as to his arrival and his bene£cent teach* 
ings, they vary greatly as to his departure. One says 
that he cast himself on to a funeral p]^Te and that 
his ashes flew up and 'were changed to birds while his 
heart became the morning star. According to this 
legend he vanished for four days, then wandered for 
eight days in the underworld, until the morning star 
appeared, when he was resurrected and went to 
Heaven as a god,—a storj' strikingly like our account 
of the Resurrection. Another version is that he be¬ 
came disgusted 'with the perversion of the Aztecs’ 
faith and their devotion to worldly lusts and pleas¬ 
ures, and departed on a magic raft of ent’wined ser¬ 
pents. Still another relates that he was overcome by 
Tracatlipoca, the god of night, who descended on a 
spider's web and offered Quetzdlcoatl a draught 
supposedly to produce immortality, which in reality 
effected such an irresistible longing for home as to 
cause him to depart. Both in Mexico and among the 
Mayas, Quetziilcoatl was regarded as the god of 
dawn, as a god of light, of the sun, of thunder, of 
winds and of the cardinal points of the compass. 
Aside from his name of Quetzalcoatl he was known 
to the Aztecs as Ehecatl (the Air), Yolcuat (the 
Rattlesnake) Tohil (the Rumhler), Nanihehecatl 
(Lord of the Four Winds), TIauizcalpantecutli 
(Lord of the Light of Dawn), etc. Symbolic of 
these attributes, are the whirls and -mnd symbols 
which usually surround him, his temples built in cir- 
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cular form, and the representation of his head as the 
second of the twenty day signs* Ehecatl or wind. 

In making statues, figures or otherwise depicting 
their gods and goddesses, the Aztecs sometimes rcp^ 
resented them as imaginarj' heings, as semihuman, as 
part human and part beast, or as ordinary men and 
women. Frequently several gods would be shown 
with identical features, forms, etc,, and were only 
recognizable by certain ornaments, details of dress 
or even by distinctive colors. Thus, in the codices, 
the gods Tezeatlipoca and Hultzilopochtli are always 
easily identified, for the former is pictured with two 
black bands across the face: one below the mouth and 
the other beneath the eyes and separated by a blue 
band, while Huitzilopochtli is painted with similar 
bands of blue. On the codices, Otonteeutli is dis¬ 
tinguished by two black facial bands, while Xiuhte- 
cutli has a band above the mouth and another above 
the eyes. The same system of identification marks 
was carried out on idols, masks and other representa¬ 
tions, the colored bands being either painted or, more 
often, formed of mosaic set in recesses cut in the 
stone. This not only prevented an)- mistake being 
made as to which god was represented, but it made 
matters much simpler for the artists, sculptors and 
code3[-makers. The latter in particular w'ouM liave 
had great difficulty in drawing distinctive features 
for every deity and always duplicating them when 
painting the hundreds of small figures upon the 
codices. But by drawing the figures in conventional 
form, with no difference in features, and by designat¬ 
ing each deity by his facial markings and symbols, 
the task became quite simple. 
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Most of the Aztec gods were repellent, cruel and 
bestially bloodthirsty deities; but they were not all 
of tills character. There were Xochipili or the 
**Flow'er-god'child," the special deity of flowers, w*ho 
was represented as a beautiful child adorned with 
blossoms; the ‘‘Obsidian Butterfly” or Itzpapalotl, 
and many others, as well as innumerable mj'thical 
beings who were not true gods but were more in the 
nature of sjnnbols, as, for example, the XitiJicoeitl or 
“Turquoise-snakes,” the symbols of fire and water. 
To the layman, and for that matter to many scientists, 
the Aztec mythology is very confusing and intricate, 
for the Aztecs had adopted bits of tiie mythologies 
of many Mexican races and of the Mayas, and had 
added them to their own. It is often impossible to 
say whether deities and forms of religion were of 
Aztecan or Mayan origin, for often the same gods 
and myths were common to both. On the other hand, 
certain gods and features of the religions were con¬ 
fined exclusively to one or the other race and un¬ 
questionably were of distinct origin. 

In addition to worshiping their various gods, the 
Aztecs also ivorshiped the planet Venus, known to 
them as Citlalpol (the Great Star] and as Tlauizcal- 
pantecutli (the Lord of Dawm) and identified with 
Qiictzalcoatl iivho sometimes bore the same name, and 
whose heart was supposed to have appeared in the 
heavens ns tlie morning star. The court of the 
temple to quetzal contained a colunm bearing the 
s 5 ’mbol of Venus; sacrifices were made to the planet 
each time it appeared; and as it rose the people were 
accustomed to stop up their chimneys so that no evil 
might enter w'ith the light from the star. 
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Taken as a ;v'kole, tLe Axtec reli^^ioii was probably 
the most cruel and sanguinary of any of the faiths 
of the ancient Americans. It called for countless 
human sacrifioes in which the rictims were killed hy 
having tlieir hearts torn from their living bodies by 
the high priests. But the widely accepted idea that 
the sacrificial victim was secured in place upon the 
altar by means of a stone yoke or coUar about his 
neck, is probably quite erroneous. Such stone collars 
are not uncoimnon, it is true; but there is no evidence 
that they were employed for holding the victim upon 
the altar. In fact, all known evidence tends to prove 
that if these collars actually were used in eonnection 
with human sacrifices it was in a symbolic way only, 
the form of the collar representing the abode of 
death in the shape of the conventionalized open mouth 
of a niyttucal monster. Moreover, it was prohabiy 
entirely unnecessary to secure the victims upon the 
altars, for they also believed in human sacrifices and 
felt that they were winning immortality and divine 
attributes by being sacrificed, and were usually far 
from unwilling victims. The men, as well as the 
women and children, tlestined for sacrificial purposes 
were either prisoners of war or captives taken from 
other tribes for tlie sole purpose of sacrifice. 

One of the strangest customs of the Aztecs was 
them annua] battle with the Tlascalans. Bach year 
the warriors of tlie two races met on a prearranged 
spot, not to kill one another but solely to secure 
prisoners for sacrifice. Bach warrior seized an op¬ 
ponent and endeavored to carry him off, and the 
battle became a mad struggle of groups pulling and 
tugging to bear away or rescue the combatants. 
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Once taken, the TIascalan captives were placed in 
cages and carried triumphantly to ^Mexico. Here 
they had an opportunity, although a most slender 
and unfair chance, of winning their freedom. With 
one foot secured by means of a rope or chain to a 
liuge slab of stone, the prisoner was given a tiny 
shield and a toy weapon and was attacked by a pro¬ 
fessional warrior with full fighting equipment. It 
w*as in fact a one-sided form of the ancient Roman 
gladiatorial combats. If the woefully handicapped 
captive succeeded in defeating six of his opponents 
in succession he was granted freedom, but the instant 
he was w'ounded he was doomed to sacrifice. 

But because their religion was cruel and blood¬ 
thirsty we must not assume that the Aztecs were 
either a cruel or a sanguinary race. There is no evi¬ 
dence to show that they were by nature any more 
cruel or inhumane than other races. They were a 
dominating race, ambitious, natural-born conquerors, 
clever and shrewd traders, and merciless in exacting 
tribute from their conquered subjects. In all proba¬ 
bility the Spanish rule, bad as it was, was mild com¬ 
pared to that of the Aztec kings. But in their 
everj'-day life they were good-natured, light-hearted, 
hospitable, fond of music and flowers and given to 
festivities of the most peaceful and beautiful char¬ 
acter. Religion of course held a very higli and im¬ 
portant place wdtli them, as it does with aU primitive 
races, and a large part of their lives, a good portion 
of their art, a great deal of their work and most of 
their customs and ceremonies were closely connected 
with or w'ere wholly devoted to religious matters. 
Even their folk-lore was principally of a religious 
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character or embodied gods and deities, and hence 
it is practically impossible to differentiate between 
actual tradition or history and purely allegorical 
inyths. 

We cannot eren be certain how much of their 
codices is actually records or true history, and ho'W 
much is recorded mj^hs. But we know that they 
wandered for a long ttlne before settling down, and 
that during their migrations they must have acquired 
many arts and industries from tribes with whom they 
came in contact. Likewise, these other races un¬ 
doubtedly were greatly inlluenced by the Aztecs. 
Hence, over a vast area we find objects and remains, 
as well as existing customs, which show Aztec or 
rather Nahua infiuence or vice versa, even though 
they are far beyond the boundaries of the Aztec 
Empire as it existed at the time of the Spanish con* 
quest. Moreover, there were traditions among the 
Aztecs, which to some extent were borne out by the 
codices, and some of which still persist, to the effect 
that the race remained for long periods at various 
localities prior to their arrival in the Valley of 
Mexico, and that colonies w'ere established in these 
places with vast stores of treasure, supplies, arms, 
etc., to be used in case of emergency or as required. 
According to these talcs these colonies or outposts 
wTre reseiwe bases forming an almost complete line 
of retreat, and were strongly fortified and hidden in 
the secret fastnesses of the mountains. But as 
centuries passed and no need of calling upon these 
reserves arose, they became forgotten and the secrets 
of their locations lost, so that W'hen at last the empire 
was attacked by the Spaniards the resen’e forces and 
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trcEsures were uuavailable. Possibly these traditions 
are purely imaginary tales or myths; but there are 
reasons to think that they had at least a basis of fact. 
Because no one has ever discovered any of these ^‘lost 
cities” does not prove that tliey did not exist or that 
they may not exist at tlie present tune. There are 
vast areas of practically unexplored mountain re^ons 
in Mexico, and still larger areas wherein a city or 
several cities might remain hidden and unknown. It 
was these tales, and the possibility of such cities 
existing, that inspired the late Thomas Janvier with 
the theme of his delightful and realistic book, The 
Aztec Treasure House, 

At all events, it is well known that there are count¬ 
less temples and places of ceremonials in Mexico 
which were never loote<l not found by the Spaniards, 
and, during and after the conciuest, bands of Azt^ 
souglit refuge in the wilder portions of the mountains 
and contiuuwl to worship their ancient pjds and to 
live their o^vn lives safe from Christian interference. 
From time to time reports are made of discoveries 
of most remarkable and priceless specimens of an¬ 
cient Aztec objects in caves and secret hiding-places; 
but whether these were hidden by the Indians to pre¬ 
vent them from falling into the hands of the Dons, 
or whether they were left by refugees who survived 
and niaintaine<l their rites and customs after the con¬ 
quest, we cannot say. 

Even the historj- of the founding of Mexico City, 
or as the Aztecs called it, Tenochtitlan, is so inter¬ 
woven with myth and legends that we cannot be cer¬ 
tain of anjdihing regarding it. According to one 
tradition the Aztecs were guided to the site by their 
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f^hief, Huitziiopochtli who afterward wa-s deified as 
the god of war. Upon reaching the spot, the Nahuas 
obsen-ed a huge eagle resting upon a cactus and 
holding a snake in its talons, and with its wings out¬ 
spread to the sun. This was a good omen and the 
people drove piles in the mud of the lake and estab¬ 
lished the city. Another legend is to the effect that 
the Aztecs sought refuge on the west shore of the 
late, and in the marsh discovered a sacrificial stone 
on which a prisoner of war, Prince Copal, had been 
sacrificed forty years previous. From a crack in 
the altar a Nepal cactus had sprung up, and upon 
this there perched an eagle. Considering this a pro¬ 
pitious sign, the high priest dove into a pool and 
there met the water-god, Tlaloc, who gave permission 
to build the city. As Indians are greatly infiueaced 
by omens and signs it is not at all improbable that 
the city was founded because of an eagle perching on 
a cactus, and it is quite fitting that the national em¬ 
blem of Mexico should be an eagle bolding a serpent 
and resting on a cactus plant. 

^Vhatever the truth may be as regards the estab¬ 
lishment of the Aztec capital, it had grown to a 
most imposing city at the time of the arrival of 
Cortez, At that time it contained upward of sixty 
thousand houses and over three hundred thousand 
inhabitants, and %as more than twelve miles in cir¬ 
cumference, Several other towns of nearly equal 
size were on the near-by islands and shores, and 
"Greater Tenochtitlan” as it might have been called, 
had a population totaling several millions. The city 
was intersected by four broad avenues at right angles, 
running north, east, south and west. Numerous 
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can^ sen'’ed as smaHer thoroughfares, and the four 
mai lt roads were extended across the lake on dikes. 
The houses of the lower classes were of adohe, and 
those of the well-to-do were of red stone. Usually 
they were but one story in height with large flat roofs 
covered with flowers of ’which the Aztecs were pas¬ 
sionately fond. The houses were mainly coated witli 
a white stucco or cement, and everywhere, towering 
far above the lesser buildings, were tlie pyramidal 
temples or teoadU (high places) of stone. These 
were built with broad winding stairs or platforms 
leading to the summits whereon was the shrine of the 
deity to whom the temple was dedicated and the 
sacrificial stone. 

The largest of these teocalli ’W'as the temple built 
by king Aliuizotl and dedicated to the god of war, 
liuitzilopochtli. T!ie enclosing walls of this temple 
measured nearly five tliousand feet around, and were 
covered with carvings of festooned braided serpents 
called Cocfpa(Serpent-walls). Within the huge 
court the pyramid, three hundred feet square at the 
base and over three hundred feet in height, rose in six 
platforms of rubble covered with stone facing held to¬ 
gether by cement and coated with gypsum. Tliree 
hundred and forty stej>s led to the summit where 
there were two triple-storied tow'ers, each fifty-six 
feet in height, contaming statues hf the war-god and 
sacrificial stones of polished jasper. In this place 
the sacred fires were kept burning perpetually, and 
were tended by holy virgins. The Aztecs believed 
that the extinction of the sacred fires would bring an 
end to their power, and more than six liundred hra- 
liers of these sacred fires ’were maintained in Mexico 
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City alcjiie. Clustered about tins great pyramid of 
tlie war-god were more than forty smaller teoceJU^ 
as well as the “Pj'ramid of the Skulls'* (Tzompantli) 
where the skulls of the victims of sacrifices were kept* 
Within this, the Spaniards counted more than one 
hundred and thirtj'-six thousand human skuUs. 

These teocalli or pyramidal temples were typical 
of the Ajstecan culture and it is doubtful if any 
American race, if indeed any race on earth, ever 
erected more massive and im|>osing structures, al* 
though from an architectural and engineering point 
of view they were far less noteworthy than the 
buildings of other American races• The Aztecs never 
eijualed the i\Iayas or the pre-Incas in their archi¬ 
tecture and engineering, nor in perfection of stone^ 
cutting and the size of the blocks of stone employed. 
But in their own way, their edifices were unexcelled 
if etjualed anywhere, iforeover, the types and orna¬ 
mentations varied greatly in diiferent localities. In 
the north of Vera Cruz there are pyramids with 
roofed temples, and with massive roof-combs similar 
to those of tlie Mayas. At Teotihuacan and at 
Xochicalco there are most striking remains. The 
former, once the sacred city of the Nahuas, is famed 
for its temples of the sun and moon with its immense 
cemetery wlierein the de^'out found their last resting- 
places, and in a way was very similar to the holy city 
of Pachacamac in Peru. The base of the Temple of 
the Sun is four luindred and twenty-six feet square, 
and the pyramid rises to a height of one hundred and 
thirly-se\fen feet, while tlie base of the moon temple 
is seven hundred and thirty-five feet square and its 
height is two hundred and three feet. Upon the sum- 
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roit of the Temple of the San was a huge stone im¬ 
age of the sun-god with his breast inlaid with a great 
star of solid gold. From the pyramid of the moon 
a path or road, known as the "Path of the Dead," led 
to the riTer through a vast burial-ground covering 
over nine square miles. Here have been found 
wonderful ceramics, terra-cotta figures, mosaic masks 
and other objects. Many of the buildings contain 
chambers over seven hundred feet square with walls 
eight feet in thickness, and with mosaic floors. 

Near Yeaeuco is Xochicalco (the Hill of Flowers) 
with beautifully sculptured blocks of porphjTy more 
than twelve feet in length. At Tolan, water pipes 
were used, and there are also immense columns 
formed of two sections mortised and tenoned to¬ 
gether. Perhaps the most remarkable ruins in 
Jlexico are those at Mitk in Oaxaca, which some 
authorities consider Mayan rather than Aztecan. But 
they are distinct from all known Mayan buildings, 
and as the Aztec Hades was known as Mictlan we 
may feel reasonably sure that it should be considered 
Aztecan, or at least Nahuan. The lintel stones of the 
Mitla buildings are often eighteen feet in length, the 
walls are straight or perpendicular and are designed 
to support roofs, instead of converging as in Mayan 
architecture; and the "Hall of Columns" is a most 
striking spot with its rows of immense phallic monu¬ 
ments. But the most remarkable features of Mitla 
are the huge suhterraneiin chambers or rooms. These 
are completely lined with stone ivith e^'ery square 
inch of the surfaces elaborately and magnificently 
car^'ed with intricate symmetrical designs. Into 
these highly ornate underground tooids or vaults 
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were cast the dead bodies of warriors and of sacrificial 
victims. And here the devout or fanatical members 
of the community were wont to practise a terrible 
form of self-sacrifice by being voluntarily thrown in¬ 
to the underground charnel-house to wander among 
the corpses until they died an awful lingering death 
of star^'ation and thirst. 

In stone-cutting, as in their other arts and decora¬ 
tions, the Aztecs used geometrical designs and pat¬ 
terns extensively. But they also employed many 
anitnal, human and floral motifs, although not to 
such extent as did the jVIayas. They had a wonderful 
eye for form, and a remartahle facility for catching 
the salient features of any object and for reproduc¬ 
ing forms and obtaining effects by means of a few 
lines, and by exaggerating certain essential details 
or features. Proportion and perspective meant 
nothing to the Aztec artists and were practically non¬ 
existent in their art. For this reason many of tlie 
Aztec paintings and carvings have a decidedly 
Japanese appearance, although invariably so typical¬ 
ly Aztecan that they could not be mistaken for any¬ 
thing else. 

The Aztec pottery was verj' beautiful and distinc¬ 
tive. Red, black and orange were the predominating 
colors used, but practically every known color and 
shade occur on tlieir ceramic ware. iStuch of the 
pottery was painted, but more was decorated by 
means of pigments applied by day stamps. Clay 
molds were also employed in order to duplicate 
utensils .and figures, and much of their pottery had 
a true glaze. 

As 1 have mentioned, there are numerous remains 
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of a very ancient and lilglily cultured race in Mexico, 
which unquestionably antedate the A^tec l!*iupire. 
Whether these are the remains of a totally distinct 
race, such as the semimythical Toltecs, or whetiier 
they are tlie earlier or archaic forms of A^tec ivork 
has'not definitely been establishwl. But they exhibit 
many features in common with the Aztecan culture, 
and they grade almost insensibly into the later Aat^ 
types. For this reason, and because the Aztecs, if 
we are to believe their own recorded history, arrived 
in hlexico at a comparatively recent date, we must 
assume either that the N almas w^andered for numy 
Iiundreds or perhaps tliousands of years over the 
country, building cities and developing a culture and 
a civilization before they established Tenochtitlan, or 
else that their civilization was superimposed upon an 
earlier culture and was largely borrowed. In the 
former case the Aztec legend of the Toltecs was in 
all probabilitv an allegorical mythical history of their 
own race, while if the latter theory is correct the story 
of the Toltecs was probably built up and invented by 
the Nahuas to explain the presence of the older civili¬ 
zation they found. ., , 

The Mexican chronicler IxtliLxoclutl, who ivmte 

soon after the Spanish conquest, gives two versions 
of the Aztec legend of the Toltecs. In one the lol- 
tees are said to have reache<i Tlapallan (the Country 
of Bright Colors) near the sea after voyaging south 
from their original homes which they left m the year 
*^t-Tecpatr’ (A.D. 387). Having passed Xahsco 
and landed at Huatulco, they journeyed to Tochtepec 
mul hence overland to Tolkntzineo. The other leg¬ 
end differs mainly in that it tells of a revolt of the 
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chiefs against the king of Tlapallan which forced 
them to flee or suffer banishment. This took pkee 
about A.D, 438, and after some eight years of wan- 
dering in tlie vicinity tliey migrated to a place called 
Tiapallantanzinco where they remained for three 
years before they commenced the century of wander¬ 
ings. Both myths agree that the city of ToUan at the 
present site of Tula near the Valley of Mexico, was 
established about aj>. 566, and that the Toltecs were 
guided to this spot by the necromancer Hueymatzin 
{Great Hand), The place was called the "Place of 
Fruits” owing to its fertility, and six years were ex¬ 
pended in building the city with its palaces and 
temples. 

In the seventh year they elected a ruler called 
Chalchiuh-Tlatonac (Shining Precious Stone) who 
ruled for fifty-two years and under whose regime 
the people progressed rapidly. This first dynasty 
continued until about a.d, 994 when Iluemac'll as¬ 
cended the throne. At first be ruled wisely and 
honestly, but later he developed licentiousness and 
dishonesty which eventually caused a revolution, and 
omens foretelling some great calamity. Then tlie 
mystical sorcerer, Toveyo, appeared, and, beating his 
magie drum, drew the people to him. Forcing them 
to dance, he gradually led them to the verge of a 
precipice where they were dashed into the canyon 
below and were turned to stone. Tovej*o also de¬ 
stroyed a stone bridge with his magic, so that thou¬ 
sands of people perished in the river, while, to add 
to the calamities of the unfortunate race, volcanoes 
burst into violent eruption. 

In order to placate the outraged gods, the Tollan 
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rulers ordered wholesale sacrifices.* But when the 
first victim was placed upon the altar the horrified 
priest discovered that he possessed neither heart nor 
blood, while such a stench arose from the body that 
a p^tilence followed and destroyed thousands. 
Huemac w'as also attacked by the TIalocs or gods of 
rain, and after he had begged them to spare him, 
offering all liis riches and rank in return, they de¬ 
parted after threatening six years of plagues. 
Droughts, floods, frosts, heat, toads and locusts fol¬ 
lowed, until nine-tenths of the population were 
destroyed. 

By this time Huemac had reformed and tried to 
establish his illegitimate son, Aexitl, upon the throne. 
The Toltecs rebelled at this, but tlieir leaders were 
bribed and Aexitl ruled well for a time. But he had 
inherited his father's character, so at last the people 
again revolted, and, led by Huchiictzin, attacked the 
city. The savage Chichimecs also beset the place and 
settled near. At last a council of wise men met at 
the sacred city of Teotihuaean. Here they were at¬ 
tacked by a ^ant who appeared in various weird 
forms, including that of a beautiful child, and who 
slew most of the men, declaring that the gods were 
disgtisted and that nil were doomed. Once again the 
city was attacked by Hueliuetzin and the Chichimecs, 
until at last, after a three-year war, tlie survivals 
were forced to seek refuge in the marshes of Dakc 
Tezcuco, and the empire came to an end. 

Unquestionably, whether these legends refer to the 
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earlier Xaliuas or to a different and still earlier raee, 
they are largely allegorical; but practically all 
American aborigines’ traditions are filled with al¬ 
legories, and it is extremely difficult if not impossible 
to sift the facts from the fiction. But we know that 
whatever may have been their former history, the 
Aztecs reached their highest attainments in many 
lines after they founded the City of Mexico or 
Tenochtitlan. And as they advanced in civilization and 
power and subjugated other races and brought them 
under Aztec dominion, they absorbed, borrowed and 
adapted various features and phases of the many cul¬ 
tures and religions. This resulted in a very complex 
mythology, a most involved religion, a remarkably 
varying culture and a most elaborate and fabulously 
rich and powerful court. The palace of the Monte¬ 
zuma, as the Aztec emperor was called, literally out¬ 
shone that of Solomon, and the famous king of Israel 
in all his glory ivould have paled by comparison with 
the Aztecs’ ruler. His garments were of the finest 
cotton most beautifully woven in intricate symbolic 
designs of many colors. His mantles were marvel¬ 
ous affairs formed of hundreds of thousands of tiny, 
iridescent feathers from humming-birds and trogans, 
and scintillated with all the prismatic brilliancy of 
the rainbow. Precious stones and massive golden 
jewelry adorned his arms, legs and breast. He 
carried a wonderful ceremonial shield of priceless 
feather mosaic. His obsidian-bladed dagger had a 
hilt of canned jade and turquoise inlay, and upon his 
head he wore a golden crown topped by the long, 
w'aving, iridescent green plumes of the sacred quetzal. 
Scarlet, white and green were the colors of this 
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sacred bird; scarlet, white and green M'erc the royal 
and ceremonial colors of the Aztecs> and to this day 
red, white and green are the colors of the Sfexican 
flag. 

Probably no other American race was so rich in 
objects of art as the Aztecs at the time of the con¬ 
quest, The Incas, it is true, possesse<I incalculable 
sums in gold and silver utensils and ornaments; but 
they had little else of intrinsic value,—aside from 
precious stones or gems, But the Aztecs, although 
not so rich in precious metals, possessed a great 
amount of gold and silver in addition to vast quanti¬ 
ties of precious and semiprecious stones, featlier 
mantles and robes beyond price, and mosaics of tur¬ 
quoise and other materials so beautiful and valuable 
that even the rapacious Spaniards appreciated and 
preserved them. And yet, to the Aztecs, copper was 
of greater value than anything else, and rather crude, 
practically worthless copper bells ser^'ed as money! 

No doubt it was largely live sheer beauty and value 
of Aztec mosaic and other work that caused so 
many objects of Aztec art to be preserved instead 
of being broken up or melted down by the Dons. 
Hence the museums of the world possess an unusual 
and remarkable number of specimens of Aztec 
weapons, ornaments, utensils, jewels, mosaics, etc. 
Fortunately, too, the SfeTcican Government long ago 
awoke to the scientific value and importance of all 
articles pertaining to the ancient inhabitants of the 
country, and the Museo Nacional in Mexico City is 
a veritable treasure-house of Aztec and Maya speci¬ 
mens, But there are more in the various museums 
of the world and in private collections. Very often 
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t]ie owners of such objects bare no idea of tbe scien¬ 
tific value or even the origin of the specimens^ which 
have been handed down for generations, and consider 
them so much “junk." As a result, amazing “finds" 
are constantly being made In the shops of curio and 
antique dealers and pawnbrokers. No doubt many 
of these have most romantic and fascinating histories 
if we but knew them. 

But none could have a more remarkable and inter¬ 
esting story than the famous Aztec calendar-stone. 
This remarkable piece of stone carving is in the 
form of an immense disk twelve feet in diameter and 
Tveighing over twenty tons. It was cut from a single 
block of black porphyry and was completed between 
tlie years 1487 and 1499 a.d., if the date upon it has 
been correctly interpreted. It was originally placed 
in the great temple at INlexico City, but was thrown 
down by the Spaniards under Cortez and was com¬ 
pletely buried beneath the debris and ruins of the 
Aztecs* buildings. In 1560 it was rediscovered, but 
the bishop, fearing the influence of its presence upon 
the Indians, ordered it reintcrrejl. For more than! 
two centuries it remained buried and completely for¬ 
gotten and lost to the world until in 1790, when, exca¬ 
vating in the Plaza Slayor, workmen once more 
brought the marvelous stone to light. It was then 
built into the facade of the Cathedral where it re¬ 
mained until 1885 w'hen it was removed and placed 
in the Museo Nacional w'here it still remains. 

Although ordinarily referred to as a calendar, this 
elaborately carved stone disk is in reality a calendar, 
an Aztec history of the world, a prophecy and a 
record of Aztec myths. The sculptured figures. 
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which at first sight appear complicated, cnnfusing 
and largely ornamental, consist in reality of symbols 
and glyphs arranged about the central figure of 
Tonatiah, the sun-god, with the symbol OUn, a day 
sign signifying an earthquake. The historical por¬ 
tion is divided into five suns or ages, four of the past 
and one of the present. The present age or period 
is dominated by the existing sun symbol: Olm-Tona~ 
tiaht because tbc earth {according to the Aztec 
prophecy) is destined to be destroyed by an earth¬ 
quake. Arranged about the sjmibol OUn are the four 
past suns or cycles, each enclosed in a rectangle and 
designed to be read from right to left. The first of 
these symbols is Ocelotl, or tlie jaguar; the next 
Khecatlt or the wind; the third Quialiuitlt or fire-rain, 
and the last A tJ, or water. 

Tlie interpretation of these is that tlie first sun or 
age was destroyed by a jaguar, the second cycle or 
sun was destroyed by a hurricane, the third by a 
rain of fire, and the fourth by a flood. Each time, 
according to the symbols, one human couple escaped 
destruction and lived to repopulate the earth. At 
the top of the stone beneath the tails of two reptiles 
is the symbol for "IS-AcatV* or reed, indicating that 
the present or fifth sun began or appeared in that 
year. Another symbol indicates that the present snn 
will end with the promised destructive earthquake 
on the day *'OUn~4" Tliis date symbol is followed by 
three hieroglyphs indicating the points of the com¬ 
pass. Jfext in order, outside the historical portion of 
the stone, are the twenty Aztec day signs or symbols, 
while surrounding all are two reptilian monsters 
meeting face to face and with their tails at the top 
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of the stone. These are the Turquoise-snakes or 
XivJtcoatl and are symbols of fire and water. In the 
mouth of each is a human head representing the fire- 
god, Xluhtecutli, wliiie on the sides of the stone are 
sculptured representations of the Obsidian Butterfly, 
Itzpapajotl, 

To the Aztecs, no doubt, the inscriptions and 
carvings upon this highly important stone meant a 
great deal more than is conveyed by our interpreta¬ 
tion of the symbols, for, as I have said, signs and 
symbols may reveal a long and detailed story to an 
Indian who understands them. A striking and well- 
known example of this is the sign-language of our 
western plains Indians. By means of a few rapid 
movements of the hands, a long and complete sen¬ 
tence or description may he conveyed. And in many 
places, and among many trifaes of South American 
Indians, a few stones arranged in a certain order or a 
few apparently meaningless gli-phs on a rock will 
give full details regarding trails, rapids, the location 
of villages and other important information. So we 
may feel fairly certain that the ancient Aztecs, when 
looking at their great calendar-stone, could read a 
full and detailed history of the past, and an equally 
complete account of the prophecy for the future. 

In a way this applies also to their sculptures, 
paintings, idols, codices, etc. To-day, even with our 
rather full and intimate knowledge of the Aztecs, 
their language and their mythology, there are many 
m.atters which still puzzle us and about which we have 
no definite knowledge. For example, we cannot say 
definitely why various representations of a god or 
deity should vary in details of costume, decorations, 
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etc., and we do not fee] by any means certain that 
the correct interpretation has been j^jiven to many 
symbols and date signs. But undoubtedly every 
variation in tlie figures of gods and other objects, 
cilery dot, line and detail of a symbol, had its definite 
and important meaning. 


CHAPTER X 


WHZAE MONTEZUMA STILL BULEB 

Thousands of the descendants of the Aztecs still 
dwell in ^Mexico, and while some retain many' of their 
ancient arts, crafts, languages and even their dress 
and home life, they are largely civilized, and are— 
outwardly at least—Christians. Even when they 
have their tribal or village chiefs, they are merely 
units in the Mexican republic. But by far the greater 
portion of the IMexican Indians whose ancestors were 
members of the Aztec Empire have completely for¬ 
gotten their ancient customs and manner of life, even 
their tribal names in fact, and in every way are 
thorough Latin Americans, The hulk of the Indian 
population of Mexico belongs to the laboring or peon 
class, or are farmers, small tradesmen, vaqueros, 
artizans. etc. But many of the most prominent and 
wealthy Slexicans, many of Mexico’s most note¬ 
worthy politicians, generals, statesmen, jurists, edu¬ 
cators, artists, authors and scientists are of pure 
Indian blood, and can trace their ancestry back to the 
Aztecs. Even presidents of the republic have come 
from the ranks of the Indians, and Indian blood 
flows in the veins of the majority of the country’s 
population. But nowhere in Mexico, as far as is 
known, are there Indians who still retain the religion, 
the customs and the traditions of the Aztecs, or who 
perpetuate the name of the Montezuma. 

S04 
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So complete was the conquest by the Spaniards, so' 
tireless the priests in establishing missions, so ruthless 
and fanatical in destroying everything savoring of 
paganism, that within a comparatively short time af¬ 
ter the conquest only the most remote, inaccessible 
and valiant tribes managed to maintain a semblance 
of independence and a portion of their own customs 
and habits. Rut the Aztec Empire had established 
far-distant colonies and provinces, some of which were 
as far south as Panama. Originally, no doubt, these 
outposts of tlie Empire were In more or less direct 
and constant communication with the headquarters in 
Mexieo; but they were separated by hundreds of 
miles of wild country inhabited by savage, liostile 
tribes; they were frequently attacked, and many 
were completely wipetl out, while others were cut off 
from the rest of their race, and in tlie course of years 
their existence, even their locations were forgotten. 
Left to their owti devices, dependent upon them¬ 
selves, forced constantly to battle with savage nelgh- 
hoTS who surrounded them, the members of these 
colonies gradually lost much of their arts, ci’silization 
and religion, and reverted to a semibarbarous state. 
No doubt many of them became so greatly altered by 
environment and admixture with other races that all 
traces of Aztec ancestry were lost, and to all intents 
and purposes they became distinct tribes. Rut in one 
case at least, erven to the present day, the language 
survived, many of the Aztec customs remained, and 
their ruler has always been known as Montezuma, 
These people are the Guaimifs of northwestern 
Panama, who dwell in the fastnesses of tlie high 
mountain plateaus, who have never been conquered, 
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and who have sedulously and successfully guai-ded 
their territory and their race from the encroachment 
of the whites. Few strangers have ever penetrated 
beyond the borders of their territory, for the Guay- 
mi's have learned from the bitter experience of their 
fellows and neighbors that the coming of the white 
man spells the doom of the Indian. For over thirty 
years they resisted the Spaniards, until at last the 
Dons gave up, feeling the game was not worth the 
candle, and left the Guaymfs unconquered and inde¬ 
pendent. Their territory beeame recognized as an 
Indian zone where the Gnaymi's were supreme, and 
each succeeding government has officially recognized 
the Guaynii country as a *"Zona de ioa Indigcnos*' to 
be left alone. How many of the tribe dwell within 
this ssone it is impossible to say, but at the time I 
visited them I calculated, from Information given me 
by the various chiefs, that the tribe numbered more 
than thirty thousand. 

Physically and mentally they are far superior to 
the other Central American tribes. They average 
much taller than most tropical Indians, and are well 
built and proportioned. Their color varies from an 
ocher or russet to a light olive, many of the women 
being no darker than a brunette white woman. The 
eyes are straight, fairly large and are not infrequent¬ 
ly brow’n or hazel. Tlie liair is rather fine and is a 
deep brown rather than black, and in the case of the 
women is often decidedly tawny. The typical Guay- 
mi face is rather oval, with broad forehead, high 
but not very prominent cheek-bones, heavy rounded 
chin, and a straight or slightly aquiline nose with 
high well-developed bridge. Like many other tribes. 
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they file or rather chip tlie front teeth to points, and 
occasionally cut decorative notches in them. 

They are primarily agriculturalists and cultivate 
cacao, upland rice, maize, sugar-cane, tobacco, coffee 
and many vegetables and fruits. They own many 
cattle and horses, and are typical “horse Indians," 
although when traversing the fearful mountain trails 
they prefer to trust to their own hare feet and, re¬ 
markably enough, usually travel by night. l?ut they 
seem to possess the eyes of cats, and in the inky dark¬ 
ness they cross narrow hog-backs between yawning 
abysses and scale dizzying precipices as surely and 
fearlessly as though following a road in full daylight. 
They have no villages but dwell in single, or some¬ 
times groups of two or three, bouses many miles 
apart. Their houses are well built with walls of split 
logs and high, steeply pitched roofs of palm thatch, 
and are large, often sixty feet in length, twenty feet 
wide and thirty feet high. Each house is, in effect, 
a self-contained community of from ten to thirty or 
more individuals. Around the walls are a number 
of raised platforms, often partitioned off by palm- 
leaf mats. Each of these is occupied by a separate 
family, all the occupants of the building being, as a 
rule, related or of the same clan. The members of 
each family sleep, dress and keep their personal pos¬ 
sessions in these separate apartments, but all share 
equally in the use of the main house and its furnish¬ 
ings, although usually each family lias Its own fire. 

The furnishings of the house are simple but ample 
for all needs. Somewhere along one wall will he a 
long seat or bench, there are numerous carved wooden 
stools or rawhide chairs, and often there will be a 
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rude but ser^dcceble affair of split palm bark sup¬ 
ported on posts which sen'es as a table. Occasionally 
there will be hammocks, but as a rule the Guaymis 
prefer to sleep upon mats or hides spread upon 
springy paltn-wood platforms or on couches. Un¬ 
like the majority of Indians, especially those of 
Central and South America, the Guay mis are clean¬ 
ly in habits and are quite alive to the importance of 
sanitation. The hard-packed earth door of the liouse 
is sw'ept several times a day; all provisions are kept on 
raised platforms or are hung upon rafters and posts; 
drinking water is stored in jars and calabashes which 
are kept covered and out of reach of dirt and dogs, 
and no live Stock other than the dogs are allowed in 
the houses. Great care is taken to build the houses 
upon raised ground so situated that there is no chance 
of drainage reaching the near-by stream that supplies 
the drinking water, and no one is permitted to bathe 
or wash in this stream, a separate brook or river be¬ 
ing used for such purposes. Even latrines are pro¬ 
vided, and in their personal habits and dress the 
people are far more cleanly than the average while 
man. 

The costume of the women consists of a loose 
wTapper-like garment reaching from neck to ankles, 
usually of brilliant color and often ornamented with 
drawn-work and w-ilh geometrical designs of ap- 
pliqued cloth in contrasting colors. The men’s cos¬ 
tume is more elaborate and is totally unlike that of 
any other know'n tribe of the present day. It con¬ 
sists of a loose blouse or smock of vivid green, orange, 
blue, yellow or red, elaborately tucked and with 
bosom, shoulders and sometimes sleeves ornamented 
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with ajipUqued deiiigns, and trousers of homespun 
blue or w’hite cotton with appliqued patterns along 
the outer seams of the legs. The designs used on 
the garments, as well as on aU other articles and 
utensils, are geometrical, and are distinctirely Aztcc- 
an, frequently being exact replicas of the motifs 
used in the decorative carvings at ^litla and else'' 
where in ilexico. 

About their necks, the men wear close-fitting col¬ 
lars of magnificent bead work; broad beadw'ork gor¬ 
gets cover the upper part of the chest; there are 
necklets of teeth, seeds and claws, and frequently a 
short apron-like breech-cloth of bright-colored cotton, 
of w’oven fiber or even of beadw'ork is w'om. Ordi¬ 
narily both men and women wear hand-plaited palm- 
leaf hats, usually with a band of feathers about the 
erowTi. For ceremoivial occasions, for dances and at 
various other times the men w'ear feather head-dresses 
consisting of a pita or cotton fillet to which are 
attached the plumes of various birds, the particular 
kind of feathers used depending upon the rank or 
ofiiclal status of the wearer and the occasion. Thus 
ordinary members of tlie tribe may use owl, hawk, 
parrot, macaw, wild turkey, heron, eagle and many 
other feathers according to individual taste or the 
class of the function winch they are to attend. But no 
one other than a dance-chief m:ij’ use the plumes of 
the egret; medicine-chiefs are recognized by head¬ 
dresses of hair from the tail of the giant ant-bear; 
ranking chiefs are designated by one or tw'o plumes 
of the quetzal in their feather crowns; and the regal 
liead-dress of the high diief or Montezuma is entirely 
of the longest, most magnificent plumes of this 
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sacred bird of the Aztecs. But as one individual is 
often a ranking chief, a dance-chief and a medicine- 
diief, or holds any two of these positions, he wears 
the crown indicative of the rank in which he is serving 
at the time. Although when about their houses or 
in good weather the men and women wear the gar¬ 
ments described, when working or when traveling 
through the mountains in rainy weather they strip 
to breech-cloths and carry their more conventional 
apparel in waterproof coverings of homespun cotton 
coated with crude rubber. 

Both men and women paint their faces but do not 
tattoo. As the facial paintings are not purely decora¬ 
tive, but are of a symbolic character, and as it is Im¬ 
portant that each design should always be the same, 
the Guaymis use carved wooden stamps for applying 
the colors. Only the Indians themselves know the 
full significance of all the facial paintings, for they 
are as numerous, as varied and as complicated as the 
glyphs upon an Aztec sculpture. But some of them 
are simple and easily recognized. Diagonal lines 
meeting at the bridge of the nose and extending 
across the cheeks beneath the eyes toward the corners 
of the lower jaw form the tribal mark. Just below 
these are the elan or family symbols; rank Is indicated 
by markings upon the nose and chin; married and 
single persons are distinguished by forehead marks, 
and there are designs and colors to show whether the 
individual is to participate in a dance, a religious 
ceremony, a feast, a council, a marriage or a fimeral, 
while other symbols indicate a courier on official busi¬ 
ness, a chief's deputy, a messenger, or even the par¬ 
ticular district w'liere the individual dwells. 
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In tbeLr social and governmental systems the 
Guaymis are unusual, Each household has its own 
head-man, although he is not always the patriarch of 
the family group, but may he regarded as the head 
of the family because of his intelligence, his ability 
or merely because he is a general favorite. The heads 
of the various houses are subject to sub-chiefs elected 
by them, and gather in council and consult with the 
latter on all local matters of importance. Each of 
these sub-chiefs may be in virtual control of a num¬ 
ber of houses covering a wide area and al! are sub¬ 
ject to three ranking hereditary chiefs, each in charge 
of a definite section of the tribal territory. Finally 
there is the supreme chief or ^lontezunia who oc¬ 
cupies the position of emperor or king and rules all. 
But only upon the rarest occasions or for some 
matter of paramount importance do the ranking 
chiefs call upon blontezuma for a decision or support, 
and comparatively few of the tribe have ever seen 
their king. 

The Gunymi' religion is basically a modified sun- 
worship, the belief being that the sun is the visible 
manifestation of a supreme deity who rules the uni¬ 
verse, wliile the moon and stars are lesser deities, each 
controlling certain matters and destinies, an ar¬ 
rangement so similar to their oini form of govern¬ 
ment that we may reasonably suspect that one w'as 
patterned after the other. In addition to these major 
spirits, every mountain, river and natural formation, 
as well as trees, rocks, vegetables and all living crea¬ 
tures are thought to have their own special “gods” or 
spirits, all of whom are subject to the special spirit 
controlling human beings and their destinies, tin- 
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like the majority of tribes, the Guaymis have few 
evil spirits or “devils” to bother them, and these tliey 
consider stupid and easily deceived. Hence tliere are 
few ceremonies or observances for the purpose of 
exorcising devils, and nearly all the Guaymi relig¬ 
ious and ceremonial activities are devoted to pleasing 
the beneficent gods and expressing gratitude for 
benefits received. Strictly speaking, they have no 
idols, but they are rich in fetishes, charms and prox¬ 
ies, Tlie use of the latter has probably been carried 
further by the Guaymis than by any other kno’ss’n 
tribe. No Guaymi ever dreams of barring or other¬ 
wise securing the entrance to his home wlicn he and 
his clan desert the dwelling to attend some distant 
festivity or for another purpose. Before leading, he 
places a rather crude wooden image, representing 
the household god, in his doorway, and goes his way, 
quite secure in the belief tliat the painted vvooden 
figure will act as his proxy and maintain guard over 
the house and its contents until lie returns. Slore- 
over, he implicitly believes that this proxy is actually 
possessetl with his o-rtii spirit and that, should any 
one have the courage to enter the house or do any 
harm, the wooden sentinel will at once notify him by 
a sort of mental telepathy. And of course, as the 
belief is universal, no Indian, seeing the proxy on 
guard, would dare ignore Its presence. 

It is during their dances and religious ceremonials 
that these Indians carry the use of proxies to the 
utmost extreme. While among the Guaj-mis I was 
privileged to witness one of these ceremonials, in fact, 
even to take part in, and, owing to my having suc¬ 
cessfully treated the presiding dance-chief and cured 
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him of colic so that he could proceed with the cere* 
monies, I was honored by bein^ made a member of 
the tribe witli the rank of medicine-chief. 

The ceremonial took place upon a flat-topped 
mountain at an elevation of over five thousand feet 
above the sea in the very heart of the Guaynil ooun- 
tiy. Here an immense ceremonial house or temple 
had been erected and from far and near the Indians 
had been summoned by ineans of message strings 
(see Chapter XFV'') sent out by couriers from the 
various chiefs. I bad become friendly with one of 
the ranking chiefs, Neonandi, and bad been living 
in his house for some time. In his company and wifli 
him to vouch for me, I was to be permitted to witness 
some portions of the ceremony. Over three thousand 
Indians, men, women and children, gathered at the 
meeting-place, and as it w’as rumored that Montezu¬ 
ma was to appear in person, excitement ran high, but 
as hour after hour passed without a sign of his ap¬ 
proach it began to look as if the Guaymi king had 
changed his mind. Then, from far off came the faint 
sound of a cow-horn trumpet, and with shouts of 
“Montezuma; Montezuma I” the Indians commenced 
beating drums and blowing horns and whistles. I 
had expected to see a wizened, wrinkled old chief, 
but to my amazement be was a young man, well built 
and very light-skinned, with regular features, a 
dignified expression, broad forehead and intelligent 
face. His costume differed in no way from that of 
his subjects, but his crown of quetzal tail plumes set 
off by a band of golden and scarlet macaw feathers 
w'as a truly regal affair. With tlie arrival of Monte¬ 
zuma preparations were made to commence the cere- 
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monies. As the sun set, the Indians lighted flaring 
torches and gathered in a great throng about 
the ceremonial house. Drums boomed, flutes and 
whistles shrilled and rattles shook, until the combined 
sounds rose to a deafening roar. Then, slowly at 
flrst, but with ever increasing speed, the Indians com¬ 
menced dancing round and round tlie temple, chant¬ 
ing in umson, keeping time to the throbbing drums 
and piping flutes, and alternately stooping low or 
leaping up in regular order until the moving stream 
of figures appeared like an immense serpent gliding 
in sinuous eur\^es about the building. This, in fact, 
was exactly what it was supposed to represent, for 
the ceremonial was a feast in honor of the Plumed 
Serpent god of the ancient iVztecs, Suddenly the 
music stopped, and silently the dancers slipped away 
and vanished within the sacred precincts of the tem¬ 
ple. Prom within came a w'eird chant, a wailing ca¬ 
dence, and the slow measured beat of drums. I was 
of course anxious to enter and witness what was tak¬ 
ing place, but Keonandi cautioned me against it. The 
evil spirits were being driven out, he explained, and 
if I went near they might take possession of me. 
Presently the music and chanting ceased, ^Teo- 
nandi touched my arm and, beckoning for me to fol¬ 
low him, led the way into the building. Within, the 
beams and rafters were draped with flowers, birds’ 
skins, jaguar and ocelot pelts and streamers of dyed 
cotton cloth. In the center stood an altar-like table 
piled high with every variety of food known to flie 
Guaymfs and decorated with corn-stalks, flower- 
covered coffee-tree branches, sugar-cane flowers and 
brilliant orchids. Guttering torches cast a fitful 
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glare over the scene and filled the temple with 
aromatic, resinous smoke* Round one side the men 
were seated, row after row of closely packed, savage- 
looking figures staring fixedly aliend, smoking their 
ceremonial pipes of car^'ed stone* Between them and 
the central altar was a fire of huge logs, and over 
this girls were cooking thick unsweetened chocolate, 
while others stirred an immense pot of rice chicha* 
Moving silently about, other girls were passing the 
chicha and hitter chocolate to the men; and on the 
farther side of the altar sat scores of women, their 
long hair falling over their faces and their eyes fixed 
upon the floor. All about the altar were placed 
small earthenware effigies of birds, beasts, reptiles 
and fish, with a few human figures, some monsters 
that resembled ogres or devils, and many miniature 
clay pots, dishes and plates* 

Following the short ceremony of adopting me as 
a member of the tribe, which was an amazing sur¬ 
prise on my part, the assembled Indians rose and 
commenced a slow wailing chant* The barbaric 
music was then resumed, while the old dance-chief 
(whom I had recently cured) took his place beside 
the altar carrying a “ded 1-stick” in one hand. Then, 
in perfect rhythm, the Indians began dancing around 
and around the altar, following the sinuous, snake¬ 
like formation I have mentioned* Every now and 
again one would shout the name of some beast, bird, 
person nr spirit* Then, leaping aside from the line of 
dancers, he 'would seize a handful of food from tlie 
altar, thrust some into his mouth, stoop quickly and 
drop some into one of the tiny clay dishes, and toss 
the remainder into the fire. At the same time the 
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dance-chief would pick up the image of the creature 
or being whose name had been called, together with 
the dish of food, and breaking them into bits, would 
throw the fragments into the flames. This continued 
until the last of the images had been destroyed■ It 
was a strange, interesting and incomprehensible rite, 
but Neonaiidi ’willingly explained it. The images 
represented persons who, through illness or other 
causes, could not attend the ceremony; birds and 
beasts who could not be present, and mythological 
beings. According to Guaymf belief the spirits of 
these would enter their respective images and thus 
take part in the ceremonial by prosy. The food up¬ 
on the altar was for them, but being unable to eat it 
while in their clay forms, the Indians acted as proxies 
while the dance-chief destroyed the images in order 
to release the spirits so that they might return to 
their oivn bodies. Then, in order to prevent evil 
spirits from taking possession of the images and 
causing trouble for their former tenants, he burned 
both the fragments and the food in the fire. In other 
words, the Images served as proxies for persons, 
beasts and supernatural beings, and the dancing In¬ 
dians acted as proxies for the proxies. 

The ceremonies came to an abrupt end when tlie 
last of the clay proxies had been destroyed, and, 
leaving the temple, the Indians prepared for a slick- 
dance. In this remarkable dance, which is of a 
symbolic character, the participants pair off, one of 
each pair being armed with a six-foot pole several 
inches in diameter and sharpened at one end. 
his partner dances about, back to him, he hurls the 
stick, the object being to knock the dancer’s legs 
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from under him. If he succeeds, the dancer must 
continue until he dodges the stick, u’hereujjon it be¬ 
comes his ttiTQ to throw the missile wliiie the former 
thrower dances. Naturally, bruised and even broken 
legs frequently result, but serious injuries are rare, 
for every participant wears the stuffed skin of some 
animal upon his hack in order to protect his spine. 
With from fifty to several hundred Indians dancing 
about and throwing the hea\y sticks the fiin becomes 
fast and furious, and football seems gentle by com¬ 
parison. 

On the following day the Indians took part in 
various sports and competitions: in archery, running, 
spear-throwing, etc, JIuch to my amazement I 
found that the Guay mis were still using the ancient 
spear-thiowing-stick or atJatJ of the Aztecs and tliat 
their name for it was natlatdi. Although they 
use powerful bow's and long arrows, yet wherever 
it is possible to do so, they prefer the tlirowing-stiek 
and spear, and, at distances up to tliirty or forty 
yards, the spear thus thrown is more accurate than 
tlieir arrows. 

In their arts the Guaymi's are extremely skilful. 
They spin and weave their native cotton into excel¬ 
lent cloth; their pottery, although rather plain, is 
well made, durable and well modeled. They make 
baskets of many forms and weaves and of many 
materials; they plait palm-leaf hats many of which 
are the equals of the famed so-called panama hats; 
they are goo<l wood-carvers; their chnliaras or 
pouches of pita fiber are so finely woven that they 
will hold w'ater, and their bead work is magnifieent, 
the iveave or stitch used heing quite distinct from that 
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of any other known tribe. They also ruanufactuxe 
matiyai-licks of horselioir, and tliey arc the only In¬ 
dians who, as far as is known, have ever invented a 
mechanical device. Tliis is on arrangement for spin¬ 
ning or rather twisting horsehair and fibers into string 
and rope. It consists of a wooden frame with a rotat¬ 
ing spindle equipped with a balance and operated by 
a bow and string. It is, in effect, a giant cotton-spin¬ 
dle fitted in a frame and operated on the principle of 
a bow-drill. As I have already mentioned, practically 
all the Guaymi decorative designs are of geometrical 
forms, Aztecan in character j but they have a wonder¬ 
ful eye for form and not infrequently reproduce hu¬ 
man and animal figures with great fidelity. This is 
particularly tnie of the miniature terra-cotta figures 
U-sed as proxies, ilany of these are truly remark¬ 
able examples of modeling, and are so accurate in all 
their details that the species of bird, quadruped, in¬ 
sect or reptile is easily recognizable. 'Ihis is the more 
remarkable inasmuch as tliese images are designed for 
temfwrary use only and are destined to be destroyed, 
and it would seem that a crudely made effigj* would 
serve every purpose. But the Guaymis argue that as 
tlie images are to provide abiding-places for spirits 
they must be so true to nature that each spirit w'iU at 
once recognize the figurine intended for it. Hence, 
in the case of the effigies representing human beings! 
every peculiaritj^ injury or deformity of the original 
is reproduced so that there can be no possible mistake 
as to the identities of the individuals they represent 
For musical instruments the Guaymis use drums, 
whistles of various kinds, cane and bone flutes, Pan's- 
pipes, orcharmas, some of clay and others made from 
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dried seeds or nuts of a forest tree, cow-horn trump¬ 
ets, rattles of several kinds, and a stringed instrument 
w'ith a single string. Altliou^ their music is used 
primarily as accompaniments to dances and ceremo¬ 
nials, practically every man carries a flute, pipe, 
whistle or orcliarina upon his person, and plays upon 
the instrunient almost continuously as be moves 
about. 

Strangely enough, these Indians are very defi¬ 
cient in traditions, m^iihs and folk-lore, and, as for as 
I could learn, they have no tales to account for the 
origin of the various creatures as do most tribes, but 
arc quite satisfied with their explanation that the 
spirits or deities, being aU powerful, created things as 
they are. 

Another peculiar custom of the tribe is their habit 
of smearing objects with a mixture of grease and soot 
w'hen they are to he used for ceremonial purposes. 
Pots, dishes, baskets, images, musical instruments, 
stools, weapons,—every article or utensil used in a 
ceremony,—must bear smudges of greasy black. 
Black is symbolic of night or secrecy, and, as the 
Guaymis believed that the evil spirits are stupid and 
easily deceived, they smear black Uimn tbeir various 
articles, feeling certain that the evil spirits will then be 
mmble to see them, or at least caimot find a way to eii- 
ter them. Ordinary soot and grease will not serve for 
this purpose, howev'er. The pigment must be made 
from the charred bones of a jaguar or ocelot mixed 
with the grease from a snake. Here again, the A^tec 
influence comes to the front in the combination of 
jaguar and serpent in connection with sacred cere¬ 
monies, for both held prominent places in Azteean 
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mythology. And in addition there is the symbolic 
significance of the two creatures. The jaguar, being 
a night'^prowler, is a sjmibol of secrecy, while the ser¬ 
pent is the 53'mbol of wisdom, and cuniung. Some¬ 
what similarly, to prevent evil spirits from taking 
possession of various articles, the Guaymi's invariably 
break or change the design, color or pattern on every¬ 
thing they make. Sometimes this “devil-trap” is ver5" 
obvious; but more often it is so cleverly concealed 
tliat it is difficult to discover. It may ^ merely a 
slight interruption In a line, an abrupt change of 
color, an extra figure, an alteration in the weave, or 
any one of innumerable methods of preventing a pat¬ 
tern or weave from being perfectly sj'’nmietrical. 

Devil-fetishes, in the forms of small images, oddly 
shaped or colored pebbles or other objects are always 
carried by the Indians, while devil-sticks are al- 
^vays present before the houses or somewhere about 
the settlements. These consist of slender sticks split 
at one end and with a short stick placed in the slit, 
thus forming a sort of rude cross. There is no con¬ 
nection, however, between these and the Christian 
cross, the idea of tlie crossed devil-stick being to 
confuse or frighten evil beings. Whether or not the 
Guaymfs m^er indulge in human sacrifices or in can¬ 
nibalism, T cannot say; but the neighboring Indians 
insist that they do, and they certainly hold s^'mbolic 
sacrifices, tising figurines of human beings and ani¬ 
mals as offerings to their gods. 

As might he expected, most of the ancient Aztec 
customs and observance.^ have been lost or forgotten 
during the centuries that the tribe has been isolated. 
During all that time there have been the influences of 
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tlie neighboring tribes to offset the inherited charac* 
teristics. The wonder is that any of the old survives. 
Yet, in their dialect, the Guaynn's are distinctly Az- 
tecan, and over forty per cent, of the words in their 
language are almost pure NahuatL 


CHAPTER XI 


THE KlXGDOil OF THE GILLNH CHIMU 

The visitor to the west coast of South Aiiiericflj 
who stops at the port of Salavery, Peru, is within a 
few miles of one of the most remarkahle and import 
tant prehistoric cities of the New World. This is 
Chan-Chan, the capital of the once powerful Chimu 
Kingdom whose ruler was the Chimu-Capac or Great 
King of the Ghimus. Eong before the beginning of 
the Incan dynasty the Chimus had established them¬ 
selves upon the Peruvian coast, and bad conquered 
and cultivated the land from the present Ecuadorean 
border to the vicinity of the present city of IJma. 
Tiiroughout this distnct, comprising approximately 
ten thousand square miles, the Chimus had established 
towns, vnllages and cities, had erected enormous walls 
and fortresses, had built great temples and palaces, 
had laid out roads, and had designed and carried out 
vast irrigation projects which would be a credit to 
any modern engineer. Many of these are still in use 
to-day. 

They had attained to a culture or civilization su¬ 
perior, in many respects, to that of the Incas, and 
had developed certain arts and industries to a point 
never attained by any other American race. 'Hieir 
textiles were magnificent; their feather costumes, 
robes and head-dresses were beyond compare; their 
pottery was of tlie highest class; their wood-carving 
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tlie equal of any, and wlille they did Little or nothing 
in the line of masonry or stonework, but used adobe 
almost exclusively, they had invented a process of 
adobe sculpture which was not known to any other 
race. But it was in metal work that they had attained 
the highest and most remarkable skill, Not only did 
they smelt copper, gold, silver and even platinum, 
and form the metals into iimumerable utensils, orna¬ 
ments, weapons, musical instruments and decorations, 
but they discovered the art of metal-plating. From 
the tombs and graves at Chan-Chan, and elsewhere 
within the Chmm district, have come many articles 
of metal w'hioh are actually astounding. Among 
these are masks, beads, ornaments and utensils of cop¬ 
per plated with gold; similar objects plated with 
silver, and silver objects gold plated. So perfectly 
and evenly is the plating done that any one exami¬ 
ning them w'ould declare that they were electroplated 
if tlieir origin were not known, 

However, as it is beyond belief that the Chimus 
possessed any knowledge of electricity, we must 
formulate some other theory to explain their process 
of plating one metal with another. Possibly it was 
accomplished by some chemical process, although this 
seems as incredible as the electrol3'tic process would 
be. Possibly it might have been done by some 
method of dipping the object to be coated in molten 
metal; but in that case it would appear impossible 
that a thin copper or silver article would not instantly 
be melted and combined with the molten gold. It has 
been suggested that the objects were coated with some 
kind of adhesive or lacquer, sprinkled with metal- 
dust and burnished; hut there are no indications of 
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sufli n process Ii&ving been emplojred, and no traces 
of any underlying preparation. The only plausible 
explanation appears to be that the plating was ac¬ 
complished by means of fumes; that, by some manipu¬ 
lation of molten gold or silver, fumes were given off 
which deposited a metallic coating on another metal. 
But however it was done, there can be no question 
that it is a lost art. 

Kven in their ordinary metal working the Chimus 
showed the most remarkable dexterity and the 
greatest artistic taste and skill. Various methods 
were used. Metals were cast, beaten, welded, 
pressed, built up or spun into innumerable forms, and 
objects of large size were frequently made entirely of 
massiv e gold. In the American JIuseum of Xatural 
Historj' in New York City there is a small collection 
of specimens of Cbimu gold-work which has no equal 
anywhere. Among these specimens are large pots or 
jars of solid gold, beautifully wrought and chased 
gold plates and plaques, and tall, gracefully formed 
vases of the precious metal. Gold, among the Chi¬ 
mus, had no Intrinsic value apparently, but was 
prized for its ductility, its beauty and its enduring 
quaUties. Though they possessed vast quantities of 
gold, yet, as far as is known, gold does not occur in 
the district they occupied. It is presumed that they 
must have acquired their supply from other tribes or 
races living in the gold-producing districts of the in¬ 
terior, or, possibly, from some other country, 

Hegardless of where and how they may have ob¬ 
tained tlieir gold, there is no question about the vast 
amount in the possession of the Chimus. No one 
knows liow much they had. The early Spaniards 
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looted temples, cities, palaces and tombs of incredible 
quantities and kept no records. There are countless 
ruins and hundreds of thousands of burials which 
have never been excavated or robbed of their gold. 
During the four centuries that liave passed since the 
advent of the Europeans into the district, haam, or 
grave-digging for the sake of gold, has been regular 
and lucrative industry in the kingdom of the Grand 
Chimu. In most cases no records have been kept of 
the treasure thus obtained, and probably there is more 
gold remaining in the graves and ruins than has ever 
been taken from them. Hut some vague idea of the 
incalculable wealth of the Chimus may be obtained 
from the few available records in existence. Thus we 
know from documents still preserved in Trujillo that 
during the twenty-six j*ears from 1566 to 1592 over 
two million dollars^ worth of gold and silver was ob¬ 
tained from the Iluaca de Toledo alone, Jforcover, 
tins represents only tlie amount upon wliich tlie Royal 
quinta, or one-fifth, was paid to the government, and 
no doubt a far greater quantity was removed sur¬ 
reptitiously and no tax paid iqjon it. Yet only a 
comparatively small portion of tlie tombs in the bur- 
ial-moiind known as the Iluaca de Toledo have been 
rided, and there are several other burial-mounds in 
the vicinity as large as this w'hich have scarcely been 
scratched. 

In addition to the gold and silver articles, these 
Chimu burials vield mar^’elous treastmes in the form 

m 

of textiles, pottery, cop per ware, feather costumes, 
earvetl woodwork, pearls, mother-of-pearl work and 
mosaics. Some of the examples of the latter are w'on- 
derfid specimens of a highly developed art. There 
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are vases, cups, ceremonial utensils, ear-plugs, breast'- 
plates, wooden utensils and other objects of wood, 
clay and other materials highly and beautifully em¬ 
bellished by mosaic inlay work of bone, colored stone 
and mother-of-pearl, as well as of precious metals. 
There are ponchos and robes of the most magnificent¬ 
ly woven textiles completely covered with pendent 
ornaments of gold, silver and mother-of-pearl, and 
there are weapons, utensils, vessels, crowns and mu¬ 
sical instruments of solid silver. 

Being a coastwise race and greatly dependent upon 
fishing, the Cbimus, as might be expected, to large 
extent employed fish and marine creatures as motifs 
in their arts and decorations. But they were equally 
skilful In reproducing hird, mammal, vegetable and 
human forms. Much of their pottery, in fact the 
greater portion of it, was of this imitative type, and 
their so-called portrait jars have no equals anywhere. 
These were vessels of various shapes bearing heads, 
faces or entire figures of men and women as perfectly 
modeled and as accurate in every detad as any sculp- 
tures known to man. Every known type and every 
possible emotion were depicted upon these. Many 
were unquestionably modeled from life and were in¬ 
tended as portraits or busts of actual individuals, 
while others were probably caricatures or cartoons. 
Even these are carried out with a fidelity that is 
actually amazing. Not only do they sen^e to give us 
an accurate idea of the physical appearances of the 
Cbimu people, but they illustrate exactly what the 
Chimus wore as garments and decorations, how they 
worked and played, the musical instruments they 
used, how they lived, cooked, cultivated the earth. 
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fished, hunted and fougtit. They form, in fact, a 
pictorial record of the entire organization, occapa^ 
tions, life and cuatoraa of the race. And the vessels 
modeled to represent other forms, such as fruits and 
vegetables, marine animals, birds, mammals, insects 
and so forth, are just as true to life and as beautif ully 
and accurately made. As there are many duplicates 
among these vessels it is evident that they were made 
in molds. In fact, such molds are often found and 
may still be used for forming vessels the precise 
counterparts of those produced by the Chimus cen¬ 
turies before Europeans landed in the New World. 
Just why the Chimus should have made so many of 
these portrait and effigy jars, and why they should 
have manufactured such an infinite variety of forms, 
has always been a puzzle. It has been surmised that 
they were ceremonial, and we know that some were. 
For example, one common form, showing a man with 
an exaggerated nose and accompanied by an 
ear of maize, was the corn-god, and it was customary 
to bury such jars in the fields when planting, so as to 
insure a large and successful crop. 

Recently, however, Doctor Tello, of the Larco- 
Herera Museum of Lima, has suggested that these 
vessels may have serv'ed as records: that they were, 
in effect, words or rather hieroglyphic symbols in 
pottery form, and tliat, by some arrangement the 
secret of which is unknown, they were utilized much 
in the same manner as a child uses wooden alphabeti¬ 
cal blocks. Each form, according to this theory, is a 
symbol signifying a certain idea or thought, and it is 
easy to understand how such a means of recording 
historical or other events might have been carried 
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out with these vessels. For example, suppose it was 

desired to record a year in whicli locusts destroyed 
* • 

crops and famine followed. A jar representing an 
ear of maize could be placed beside a pot in the form 
of a locust, and next to this could be placed a human 
figure greatly emaciated and showing every sign 
of being on the point of death from starvation. 
Other symbols could be used to record the year, the 
month or even the day of the disaster. Thus, with 
the endless array of forms and variations, and the in¬ 
calculable number of combinations possible with 
these, any message, idea or event could be recorded 
and conveyed. Such a theory would explain why so 
many duplicates are found. On the whole it seems 
a reasonable theory. But the objection to it is that 
no one has yet discovered these imitative vessels ar¬ 
ranged in any such orderly manner, nor has any one 
yet been able to suggest any intelligible interpreta¬ 
tion of such groups of vessels as have been found to¬ 
gether. 

In addition to these portrait and imitative natural 
forms, there are many vessels representing* in quite 
gruesome details, cadavers, skeletons, death’s heads, 
amputated limbs, malformations, wounds, tortures, 
sacrifices and death throes. Others show surgeons 
performing both minor and major operations, for, 
despite the crude instruments available and the prob¬ 
able lack of all anesthetics and antiseptics, these pre¬ 
historic races performed many operations which 
would be a credit to the medical profession of to¬ 
day. Not only the Chimus, but many other 
prehistoric races amputated limbs, trepanned skulls, 
removed eyes, performed abdominal operations, re- 
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moved organs and filled, ero«Tied and bridged teeth. 
Moreover, although there are no records to tell us 
what percentage of the patients died, yet we know 
from skeletons and skulls that many of the most se¬ 
rious operations were entirely successful. I^arge 
numbers of skulls have been found which have been 
trepaimed, the area of bone removed V’arying from a 
very small amount less than a half-inch in diameter 
to huge pieces several inches square. Apparently 
the prehistoric surgeon considered trepanning a sort 
of universal cure-all, if we are to judge from the 
number of such skulls known. But it must be re¬ 
membered that head wounds were, no doubt, the com¬ 
monest tj’pe of injuries received by races whose 
weapons were largely axes, maces and slings. At any 
rate, despite tlie crude instruments used and the fact 
tliat in many cases tlie section of skull was removed 
by hacking, chipping or sawing the bone with sharp 
* stones, the patients often survived. Many of the 
skulls show the bone healed about the edges of the 
incisiotis. It is difficult to say whether ive should be 

more astonished at the skill or rather temeritv of these 

* 

prehistoric surgeons or at the fortitude of their pa¬ 
tients who underwent the unspeakable agonies and 
tortures of such surgery and still survived. 

A great many of the vessels are also of the so- 
called] erotic type. In these ci'ery known form of 
social and solitary vice is portrayed w*itli a realism 
and frankness that would put our most questionable 
sex plays and novels to shame, and which outdo any 
medical work. The purpose of these is as pulling as 
the other forms described. Some claim that they 
were merely obscene and prove the makers morally a 
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most degenerate race. Others declare they were 
merely represeiitatiom^ of actualities and were added 
to make the molded records of the people complete. 
Others claim ivith equal reason that they were used 
in a more or less educational manner and wercj in ef- 
feet, pathological exhibits for the suppression of vice. 
Still others beheve they were ceremonial and were 
used in sex-worship, while others find in them a sym¬ 
bolic significance and a use in expressing ideas in con¬ 
nection with other vessels when arranged in proper 
chronological order. 

In addition to all these imitative and portrait 
forms, the Chimus made most beautifully painted 
and decorated pottery, often bearing carefully exe¬ 
cuted and accurately drawn scenes from their daily 
life. And, like several other races, they at times 
formed conventional and symmetrical designs by dis¬ 
secting human beings and animals and emplo3'ing the 
various parts to produce patterns and motifs which, , 
at first sight, seem wholly made up of arbitrary 
forms. Many of these conventionalized fragments 
of anatomy might readily be mistaken for symbols 
or characters, and quite a number of persons have 
erroneously considered them pictograpbs or hiero¬ 
glyphs, a few even going so far ns to declare them 
Chinese characters. 

A great deal of the Chimu pottery is of a fine red 
and white type while a very large proportion is of a 
peculiar, highly finished black clay. 

As a rule, when we find a race excelling in one art 
or industry, we find the people deficient in some other 
art. But the Chimus—as well as most Peruvijm pre¬ 
historic races—appear to have been masters of all 
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trades, 'Their cities, although built of adobe, were 
well planned and laid out, and contained plazas, open 
courts, straight wide streets, tine buildings and im¬ 
posing palaces and temples. Their forts, alwaj's 
placed at most strategic spots, were designed with 
a consummate tnowledge of military science and 
were built with ramparts, salients, arrow-slits, para¬ 
pets and ramparts strikingly like those of the medie- 
val European fortresses. 

Since the Chimus still existed (though wholly 
under Incan domination) at the time of the Spanish 
conquest, we know more of their habits, history, ctis^ 
toms, dialect and other matters than of many pre¬ 
historic races in America. Thus we know that their 
language was the liXochica or Yunga which is still 
in use by some of the present-day Indians of the 
neighborhood. And wc know that, according to 
Chimu tradition, tlie race came from somewhere in 
the north. 

According to this tradition, the Chimus’ ancestors 
arrived by way of the sea in a great fleet of rafts or 
canoes. They were no primitive savage people but 
were highly organized, possessed many arts 
and Industries, and maintained an aristocracy and a 
court. Following the death of their first ruler there 
were eleven successors, until the time when the king- 
tlom was abolished and the people established a true 
republic. This continued successfully for a very 
long period, or until a powerful feudal lord or chief 
in the Chicama Valley incited a revolt, and with his 
followers, overthrew the government and proclaimed 
himself the emperor or Chimu-Capac. Under his 
leaderslup the dominion ivas greatly extended, many 
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tribes were conquered and made vassals of the realm 
under Chimu governors, and the Chimus even ad¬ 
vanced into the nearer Andean valleys. Far to the 
north and south the Chimus exacted tribute^ and the 
priests, kings and chiefs built up a ceremonial and 
religious state of such wealth and magnificence as has 
rarely been equaled in the world’s history. 

No doubt there is much truth in the tradition of 
tlie northern origin of the race. The Chimu skulls 
are of a marked northern type, and are similar to 
those of the 3 Iaya races. As no earlier primitive re¬ 
mains aj-e known in the Chimu district we can place 
credence on the tale that tliey arrived on the coast as 
highly cultured, oiviliKed people. Whence they came 
is a mystery, but it is not at all impossible, or even 
improbable, that they may have been the survivors 
of the race that w'as driven from Panama by the erup¬ 
tion of Guacama>^. (See Chapter VI.) Much of 
their traditional history, after their arrival in South 
America, is borne out by their arts, especially their 
pottery. The earlier specimens of ceramic ware show 
scenes depicting kings and court life, often most elab¬ 
orate and magnificent. Later pottery is more con¬ 
ventional, and as scenes of court life and of rulers 
gradually disappear, scenes indicative of a different 
Social organization appear, and there are decorations 
evidently recording the recurrent droughts, the dis¬ 
astrous Hoods and the other events which were of far 
greater interest and importance to the republican 
people than kings and courts. The earlier ware was 
largely red and white, tlien other and more gener^ 
alized forms became abundant, until the typical local 
style again took prominence and once more depicted 
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tlie royal personages anti the pomp of a rich and 
powerful court. 

We also know much of the home and public life of 
the Cliimus, not onlj’' from a studj' of their remains 
and ruins, hut from the writings of the eorij’' Span¬ 
iards who, occasionally, ns in this case, were sufficient¬ 
ly interesteti in other matters than loot and saving 
sou Is, to record their obsen'ations. Tlius w-e know 
that the Chimns were expert argiculturallsts, and, al¬ 
though dwelling in a naturally arid and desert land, 
they cultivated and raised large crops of potatoes, 
maize, cotton and many other vegetables and fruits. 
In order to do this they were compelled to construct 
vast irrigation systems. In the vicinity of Chan- 
Chan the supply of water w-as obtained from the 
Noche River, and large reservoirs were constructed 
in order to conserve a supply of the priceless water 
during long dry periods when the river w^as low. One 
of the largest of these, known as La iManpuesteria is 
still in existence, and the aqueducts through which the 
water w-as led to the city and to the fields, as well as 
traces of the irrigation ditches, may still be seen. As 
Chan-Chan was a large and populous city covering 
an area of eleven square miles and housing nearly, if 
not fully, a quarter of a million inhabitants, a very 
large area of land was necessary in order to supply 
vegetable food for the people. Although much of 
the area once used by the Chimiis for their fields and 
gardens has been occupied in building the city of 
Trujillo and its suburbs, and for the estates and 
haciendas of the Peruvians, a great deal has become 
dry and sterile, and at the lowest estimates we can 
feel certain that the inhabitants of Chan-Chan had 
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under cultivation fully ten times as much land as is 
under cultivation in the district at tlie present time. 

We know also that the houses of the commozi peo¬ 
ple were built of reeds, rough cobblestones or sun- 
dried adobe bricks. The roofs were sharply pitched, 
the walls leaned inward toward the tops and were 
windowless, and reed or woven mats served as doors. 
In cultivating the soil they used copper axes and hoes, 
wooden implements and utensils made from hone and 
shell. Their weapons were wooden clubs, copper 
knives, daggers, spears and swords, as well as battle- 
axes and maces, slings, and bows and arrows. They 
wove their wonderful textiles of cotton, llama hair 
and fibers upon crude wooden looms. They had 
needles of bone and of cactus spines. The fishermen 
used nets and sinkers, and went to sea in rafts or ca¬ 
noes of reeds known as balsas. For ornaments they 
used feathers, heads of various materials, pearls, 
seeds, bone, yarn and metal objects, and occasionally 
agate, turquoise, crystal, lapis lazuli and other semi¬ 
precious stones. 

The dwellers in the city lived on a much more lux¬ 
urious plane. Here there were wide straight streets 
fianked by high walls, stately houses, immense palaces, 
magnificent temples and public buildings. Within 
the confines of the walls surrounding the homes of the 
rich and the aristocracy, were courtyards, patios, 
gardens and baths. In many places there were large 
resermrs or tanks which still exist. One of these 
measures six hundred yards in length by fifty yards 
in width, while another is five hundred feet long, 
one hundred and ninety-five feet wide and sixty feet 
deep. Here in the dty, the buildings were of cascajo 
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or coarse g ravel mi Ned with a clay or cement-like 
mud to form a strong enduring form of adobe which 
has withstood the elements for centuries. The build* 
ings were of massive construction» often forty feet 
froDi base to eaves, and witb w'alls nine or ten feet 
thick at the bases tapering to four or five feet in 
thickness near the tops. The roofs were sharply 
pitched and were formed of hewn, hardwood timbers 
and reeds with a ridge of sun-dried adobe tiles. Like 
the walls, the doors were narrow'est at the tops and 
were closed by reed mats and skins. In the gables, 
and in the centers of the walls, wiere circular window¬ 
like openings apparently for the purpose of provid¬ 
ing limited ventilation and permitting smoke to find 
its way out. Here and there an important building 
or temple was raised on a mound above its fellow's, 
and the walls of all the better class of buildings, as 
well as the great city wall, were elaborately decorated 
by pressed or molded bas-relief frescoes and friezes. 
'Hiese were in geometrical designs, in the forms of 
animals, conventionalized human figures, leaves, flow¬ 
ers, stars, circles and intricately interwoven lines. 
The backgrounds of these were painted in brilliant 
colors, bringing the designs out in bold contrasting 
relief and producing a most ornate and magnificent 
appearance. The finest of the bnil dings were of 
course the palaces, rectangular in form and some of 
them covering an area of over six hundred thousand 
square feet. One, which is unique, contained forty- 
five small rooms arranged in groups of five, each 
room being fourteen feci long, eight feet wide and 
nine feet high. Another encloses numerous galleries 
and small rooms lined with honeycomlHlike niches in 
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which the early Spaniards found richly dressed and 
gold-laden mummies which they promptly looted of 
their valuables. The “great room” of this palace was 
forty-five feet square; and adjoining it was an almost 
equally large living-room whose walls were complete¬ 
ly covered with designs in relief and having many 
overlaid with gold-leaf. 

A few years ago the visitor to Chan-Chan could 
trace the outlines of these various buildings, could 
wonder about the palaces and courtyards, could re¬ 
construct, in his mind’s eye, the vast rich city as it 
was in the days of the Grand Chimu, and could mar¬ 
vel at the wonderfully complicated and beautiful 
sculptures covering the numberless walls and fai^des. 
But the rains of 1925 wrought sad havoc with Chan- 
Chan. Although the district is normally rainless, yet, 
at various periods within historic times, heavy rains 
have fallen along the ordinarily arid coast of Peru, 
Such rains also fell during the days of the Chimus, 
for the floods are recorded on the pottery. 

These torrential downpours have done mueli to de¬ 
stroy the ruins. In 1701, 1720 and 1891 ancient 
Chan-Chan lost each time a portion of its painted 
walls, its adobe sculptures and its entirety. And be¬ 
tween times earthquakes and vandals have done their 
part. On February 14, 1619, an earthquake de¬ 
stroyed every house in Trujillo within one minute. 
In 1687 another did almost as much damage. On 
January 6, 1725, the district was again largely de¬ 
stroyed, and In 1739 there was another disastrous 
quake. Through all of these the massive walls of 
Chan-Chan remained, although portions of the build¬ 
ings were shaken down. But the heavy downpour 
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of 1925 was the last straw. The walls which had en¬ 
dured for so many eentiiries crumbled and were 
transformed to mud, the sculptures were washed 
away, and to-day scarcely a trace of the ornate deco¬ 
rations remain, while the city is scarcely more tlian a 
labyrinth of broken-down walls and the debris of 
buildings. 

The doom of Chan-Chan was sealed long before 
Pizarro set forth on his conquest of Peru, and, long 
before then, the Chlmus had ceased to exist as a dis¬ 
tinct cirilization. With the coming of the Incas, filled 
with the ambition to extend their vast empire, the 
kingdom of the Grand Chlmu was Included in the list 
of prospective conquests. During a long period of 
peaceful easy life the Chlmus bad grown careless, 
lazy and lax in their defenses. Down upon them ad¬ 
vanced the well-trained armies of the Inca. Many 
desperate battles ensued. Here and there portions 
of the Chimu Kingdom surrendered to the Inca, but 
the key to the heart of the kingdom was Paramonga 
ivherc the Chimus held an almost impregnable for¬ 
tress. It was built with three ]>arallel lines of thick 
adobe walls, the outermost seven hundred feet long, 
the innermost six hundred feet in length, and above 
these extended salients jutting outward for ninety 
feet. Over and over again the Inca hurled his 
armies at the strongliold, only to be driven bsck. But 
strateg 5 ’ succeeded where force failed. Retiring to 
a spot in the foot-hills, the Inca constructed a dam 
across the river that supplied the Chimus with their 
w'ater. Their fields withered and dried, their tanks 
and reservoirs were exhausted, but still they refused 
to surrender. Then from the Inca came a dire threat. 
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If the Grand Chimu did not surrender, he warned 
them, he wouJd deprive them of the light of the sun 
as he had deprived them of their water. To the Chi- 
mus there was nothing impossible in this. A man 
powerful enough to do the one might do the other, 
and they bowed to the inevitable. Many were trans¬ 
ported to distant Incan provinces. Others were 
placed under Incan governors, and nearly two hun* 
dred years before the coming of the Spaniards the 
kingdom of the Grand Chimu had ceased to exist and 
Chan-Chan was a deserted, half-destroyed city. 


CHAPTER XII 


IfYSTERIOl’S FOHCOTTEK KiCES 

XoRTS of the kingdom of the Grand CliimUr in 
Ecuador and Colombia, are remains of two or more 
mysterious forgotten races whose works and attain¬ 
ments show a culture of the highest order. So little 
is known of these ancient races that it is difficult, if 
not impassible, to decide whether they possessed ex¬ 
tremely advanced cultures or should be considered as 
having developed civilizations. 

The Chibchas, at least, were as civilized in many 
respects os the Aztecs, the Chimus and many other 
races. Just who the Cbibchas were, their racial af¬ 
finities, their origin or their history are all hidden in 
the dim and distant past, and we have very little in¬ 
formation regarding their customs, tlieir lives, their 
attainments or their guvemment, altliough they were 
still in existence at the time of the Spanish conquest 
of wliat is now Colombia. Their territory w*as the 
high Andean region of Colombia, and they were 
ruled, at the time of the conquest, by two kings or 
rather regents. One of these was the Xippa whose 
capital was in the vicinity of the present city of Bo¬ 
gota; the other was tlie Zoque wliose capital was at 
Tunja. As was the rule with the Aztecs, the eldest 
brother of the regent, or if there was no brother the 
eldest nephew, succeeded to the throne, instead of the 
son of the ruler himself. This rule would indicate 
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that descent was by the matrilineal line, os is the case 
with many Indian tribes of the post and present. As 
among the Ineas, monogamj' was enforced. 

The social organization was very complete, and 
there was a strictly observed code of law's with tin- 
usual and often severe penalties provided for nearly 
every offense or crime. An unfaithful wife w'as cotn- 
petled to eat red peppers or be killed. If she cliose 
the former punishment, and survived the ordeal, she 
was forgiven and her husband was forced to apolo¬ 
gize to her. Men who showed fear or were adjudged 
cowards were forced to dress and act like women, and 
to do w'omcn’s work. Blasphemy and many other 
offenses were punishable by death, and crimes or mis¬ 
deeds which injured another resulted in the offender 
being compelled to serve as the slave of the injured 
party. 

The Chibchas' houses were built of adobe with con¬ 
ical roofs of reed mats, and were placed in groups 
within high-walled enclosures guarded by watch- 
towers occupied by armed men. Honey formed a 
large part of their food, and they carried on an exten¬ 
sive trade in cereals which they exchanged for salt 
with the coastal tribes. 

Their religion was a modified sun-worship. Ac^ 
cording to their mythology the moon w'as the w'ife of 
Bochica, the sun-god. As she w'as a most di.sagree- 
able sort of being, and w'as forever trjdiig to destroy 
men, she was permitted to appear only during the 
night. Bochica, the sun-god, was a semihuman di¬ 
vinity, and the myths regarding him bear a most 
striking and remarkable similarity to the Aztec leg¬ 
ends of Quetzalcoatl and the Mayan mj-ths of Ku- 
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kulcan. Human sacrifices were practised, tlie 
victims being trained and prepared for their fate for 
several years in advance. The Cbibchas also held 
certain mountains and bodies of water sacred, and 
greatly venerated Lake Quatavita into "whose depths 
they annually cast innuraerahle objects of gold, sil¬ 
ver, platinum, etc. Several attempts have been made 
to drain the lake and recover the treasures it is sup¬ 
posed to contain, and while considerable numbers of 
images of gold and other metals have been obtained 
the efforts have mainly been unsuccessful. Accord¬ 
ing to old Spanish accounts, the Chiheha dead w*ere 
embalmed with resin and other preservatives, and, to¬ 
gether witli all the possessions of the deceased, were 
buried in ivooden coffins covered with sheets of gold. 
They were so carefully bidden in secret tombs or 
cai’es that none has ever been discovered. 

In their arts tlie Cbibchas had reached a very high 
development. They wove excellent doth and textiles 
of cotton and fibers; they made magnificent pottery; 
they constructed excellent roads and large temples. 
They were past masters at working gold, silver and 
even platinum, and they possessed a knowledge of 
some unknown and lost process of plating objects 
with precious metals which was only equaled by the 
Chimus. (See Chapter XI.) x\lthough they never 
erected great stone buildings nor built large stone 
cities, as did the A^stecs, Jlayas and Peruvians, and 
never approached those races in the extent and beauty 
of their stone sculptures, they were expert stone- 
workers and erected many well-carved stone columns 
or monuments. 

Possibly they were of the same race as, or related 
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to, the Manabis who occupied the Pacific coast district 
of northern Ecuador, but from what evidences we 
have it would appear that the IManabis were a distinct 
race with a culture differing materially from that of 
any other ancient people of South or Central Ameri¬ 
ca. So little is really known of this race and its accom¬ 
plishments that it is impossible to say whether they 
actually attained to a ci’i’iiked state. The only re- 
nioins they left were their remarkable stone sculp¬ 
tures, their potteri'' and their gold objects. No traces 
of their houses, buildings, temples or other structures 
have been discovered. It is assumed that they dwelt 
in flimsy cane and thatclied houses, and that these 
have long since vanished. Their pottery is unusual 
and distinctive, the typical form being a baseless, el¬ 
liptical-bodied jar with narrow mouth. Scattered 
over the area occupied by the race are numerous slabs 
and monolitiis of stone elaborately carved and sculp¬ 
tured in low bas-relief, as well as many very remark¬ 
able stone seats or thrones. These vary in siae from 
small affairs to immense chairs weighing half a ton 
or more. But all arc alike in shape, being similar in 
form to the ancient Roman chairs, aiid with the bases 
elaborately sculptured. Even though these are made 
from a fairly soft volcanic rock, yet to hew and carv^e 
the material into the form desired must have entailed 
incredible labor and skill ami a vast amount of time. 
If only a few specimens of these stone thrones had 
been found it would not be so aiimzing, but their 
number is astounding, IVliy any race should have 
made so many chairs, what purpose they served, why 
they were left scattered about hit-and-miss, are among 
the greatest mysteries of ancient American races. 
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However, it was in tiieir metal work that the 
]Maaabi 5 accomplished the most astounding results. 
Xot only did they manufacture beautiful objects of 
gold of ordinary size, but they produced ornaments 
of gold of microscopic dimensions. In the IMuseum 
of the American Indian, IIeye Foundation, in Xew 
York are many tiny particles of gold which appear 
to be natural grains or small nuggets. But when 
viewed throng!) a magnifying-glass they are revealed 
as most perfectly and beautifully WTonght beads. 
Sfany are elaborately engraved or chased, others are 
built up of several almost invisible pieces welded or 
soldered together, and all are pierced. It seems im¬ 
possible that such minute objects, many smaller than 
the head of a common pin, could have been produced 
by human beings 'wHthout the aid of a lens. The only 
solution seems to be that the Slanabis actually made 
use of crude lenses fashioned from crystal, or else 
they possessed microscopic eyes and more adept and 
delicate fingers than any other race of men. 

Despite the high attainments in art, engineering, 
astronomy and government which were reached by 
the Aztecs, the Incas, the TMayas and others, in a 'way 
these unknown, forgotten races of South America 
were more remarkable, and were unquestionably far 
more ancient. From the Chibcha district in 
Colombia to northern Chile, numerous races rose to 
a civilized state, vanished and were forgotten centur¬ 
ies before the first Montezuma or tlie first Inea saw 
the light of day. Indeed this area, much of which is 
to-day arid desert or even mojpe sterile mountains, 
and whieh is so austere, so uninviting and so hare of 
the very essentials of existence, appears to have been 
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the center of ancient civilizations for an immense 
period of time^ the spot wherein the ancient Ameri¬ 
cans developed the most numerous and most diverse 
civilizations, and wherein the mysterious races of the 
dim past reached the highest attainments in social 
organization, in engineering and in many other lines. 

Some of these races existed at the time of tlie es¬ 
tablishment of the Incan Empire, and were con¬ 
quered and made an integral part of the Incan 
confederation. But more had completely vanished 
before the coming of the first Inca, and, if we are to 
believe histor}' and traditions, the Incan races had no 
definite knowledge of these pre-Incan peoples. No 
one dares even guess how long ago tine first of these 
races rose from savagery and became highly cultured 
people. Xo one can say, with any degree of certain¬ 
ty, which of the civilizations is tlie most ancient. Xo 
one is absolutely sure whether all were oiTshoots of 
one race, whether the many civilizations were links in 
one chain of development, or if all were distinct. And 
no one can answer the riddle as to who thev were, 
whence they came or why thej'' vam'shed. All are 
shrouded in the deepest mystery. Even the Incas, 
the most recent of all, whose civilization was flourish¬ 
ing at the time of the Spanish conquest, are sur¬ 
rounded with mystery. We really know nothing of 
their history or their ancestry. We have only vague 
legends, traditions and allegories regarding these 
matters, and e\'en these are lacking when it comes to 
the more ancient races and civilizations which pre¬ 
ceded the Incas. 

Everywhere, throughout Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia 
and even over the borders in Brazil and Chile, are 
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scattered the ruins and remams of civ'Slj^ed people 
of whom notliing is definitely kno^m. Over an area 
of more than one million square miles there is scarcely 
a square mile that does not contain evidences of once 
having been inhabited by races who reached a high 
slate of culture, and many of whom performed al* 
most incredible feats of en^neering. Everywhere, 
among the Andean ranges and upon the deserts, are 
the ruins of temples, palaces, great cities, immense 
walls, massive fortresses, as well as hundreds of 
thousands of graves and tombs containing millions of 
mummies. 

Althougli many archeologists have studied and 
excavated among tliese remains; although hundreds 
of thousands of specimens have been obtained, and 
althougli innumerable pamphlets, reports, and even 
ponderous volumes have been written regarding 
tliem, yet the surface has scarcely been scratched. 
There are ruins and remains beyond calculation 
which have never been examined; there are as many 
more which have never been seen by white men and 
by few of the native Indians. Ifo doubt, somewhere 
in these ruins of long-vanished civilizations, in some 
crumbling palace or temple, or hidden in some tomb, 
is material that, when found, will solve the mysteries 
surrounding these forgotten people. 

It is impossible even to calculate the number of 
the inhabitants who once occupied the area. For a 
stretch of more than one thousand miles north and 
south there is an almost endless chain of cemeteries 
and burial-mounds extending inland to beyond the 
Andes. In many of these the number of dead 
interred is almost beyond conception. The earth is 
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literaliy filled with tlie dead, and there must be hun¬ 
dreds of millions of mummies within the area. These 
of course represent the aceunmlatiou of dead bodies 
through many centuries,—tliousands of years in fact. 
In this dry land where it seldom rains, and in the 
nitrate-impregnated soil, bodies last indefinitelj', and 
it Is often impossible to deternune whether a mummi¬ 
fied body was interred five hundred or five thousand 
years ago. I say mmninies; but in reality these bod¬ 
ies are not true mummies preserved artificiaUy, but 
are merely the desiccated remains, the dried, shriveled 
cadavers preserved intact by the dryness and the 
chemicals in the soil. 

Often they are in remarhably good condition, even 
the facial expressions being retained, but as a rule 
they are merely skeletons covered with shrunken, 
parchment-like skins, and with the hair remaining 
upon the heads. But if we cannot state definitely 
how long ago they were interred or who they were, 
we can be certain that they are the dead of many 
races or distinct cultures, that there were long lapses 
between the various eras of civilisation, and we can 
determine with reasonable accuracy which culture 
certain mununles represent, and from them can learn 
much of the lives, customs, habits, religions, arts and 
crafts of their lifetimes. 

These facts are established by what is termed 
stratification. In other words, by careful excavation 
of ruins, remains, burial-mounds and graves we find 
that the remains, human and otherwise, are dis- 
tributefl in more or less regular layers or strata. At 
times there will be several—as many as four or five— 
of these strata, while at other times there will be only 
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one recogniaable deposit. Often there is no distinct 
line of demarcetion between tw*o or more layers, 
w’hile again there may be considerable depths of 
barren sand or earth between the strata of remains. 
In the former ease we can safely assume that one 
culture superseded another or was a development of 
its predecessor, and hence the cultures represented 
were probably of the same race or people; whereas 
in the latter case we can assume with equal certainty 
that one culture or civilhsation disappeared and an¬ 
other took its place in the same locality after a gap 
of many years or even centuries, and that there is 
probably no racial connection between the two. Such 
a condition only adds to the mystejry of the whole 
matter, however. Why, we may "well ask, did one 
highly cultured or civilized race die out or disappear, 
and why, centuries later, should another race develop 
a culture or civilization of a different character in 
practically the same spot? No one can offer an an¬ 
swer, If each succeeding culture was more advanced 
than those preceding it we might think that the 
people profited by their forerunners* examples and 
improved upon them. But not infrequently the later 
cultures were inferior to those of earlier date and 
showed no proofs of having been influenced by them. 

Prominent among these prehistoric mysterious 
cultures is that known os the Nasca from the fact 
that it centered about the Nasca district in and 
around the present cities of Pisco and lea in central 
Peru, Here, over a vast area of desert country be¬ 
tween the Pacific and the Andes, dwelt a race of 
people who developed a ceramic art in many ways 
unexcelled by any other prehistoric American race. 
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Their pottery, of which hundreds of thousands of 
specimens fill the great museums of the world, is 
easily recognized, and unlike that from any other 
portion of the world. Largely it is polychrome, 
usually colored in soft reds, browns, buff, white and 
black; beautifully modeled and finished, and remark¬ 
able for the variety of its intricate and complicated 
designs. It is in the thin delicate nature of the 
ceramic ware, the perfect firing and the truly artistic 
and beautiful polychrome designs that the Nascan 
pottery excels all other types. Although most of the 
Xasca ware is in the more conventional forms, such 
as plates, saucers, bowls, jars, cups and pots, there 
are a great many imitative pieces, resembling, in their 
fidelity to natural forms, the Chi mu and Tiahuanaco 
pottery. But the Nasca ware is always recognizable 
by its coloration and is quite distinct from all others. 
The Nascans also employed pottery for making 
many implements, utensils, etc,, rarely if ever, 
formed of earthenware elsewhere. Among these are 
flutes, trumpets, horns, Pan’s-pipes, hells, whistles 
and other musical instruments. Also, like many 
other races, they possessed the knowledge of “whis¬ 
tling jars,'’ utensils so formed with double spouts that 
when liquid was poured from them they emitted a 
low, musical, whistling sound. In fact, there is scarce¬ 
ly any form of utensil which cannot be found among 
the Nasca pottery. In some respects, however, all 
the Nasca ceramic ware is much alike. With few 
exceptions it is made of a fine quality of clay rubbed 
to a satiny surface, but unglazed, and with few ex¬ 
ceptions it is, when decorated at alt, embellishetl with 
most cleverly executed paintings, each of which tells 
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a story or is symbolic of some event. Often these 
designs are so involved and intricate that at first 
glance they appear meaningless, but once one be¬ 
comes familiar with the style, the technique and the 
handling of the art, the motifs may readily be inter¬ 
preted, As these, like the forms of the vessels them¬ 
selves, are frequently duplicated, it may he that they 
conveyed thoughts, messages, or recorded events. 

Aside from their unique and astonishing pottery, 
the Nascans were expert weavers, feather-workers, 
metal workers and wood-carvers. Their textiles, 
often finer than anything made by machinery, are 
found well preserved in the graves with the mummies, 
hfuch of the textile work is plain weaving, but the 
best, and a ver)' large proportion of it, is tapestry In 
which the most elaborate and intricate designs in 
many colors are brought out hy a sort of embroidery 
upon a woven base. So fine is much of this that it 
seems impossible to believe that it could have been 
done by human figures. Not infrequently the 
stitches are so small that they are almost invisible to 
the naked eye, and the designs seem at first sight to 
be painted upon the cloth. In their feather-work the 
Nascans sewed thousands of small, bright-colored 
feathers on to a woven background, and in this way 
made belts, headbands and even large ponchos and 
entire garments of the most artistically blended tints, 
and of surpassing beauty. Silver and gold were used 
extensively, and were beautifully i^Tought into in¬ 
numerable forms for utensils, weapons and orna¬ 
ments, Copper was seldom if ever used. Their 
woodwork, especially ceremonial staffs and spades, 
was most elaborately and intricately carved. 
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Nowhere in Peru or elsewhere are there such mum- 
mies as are found in the Nascon tombs. Not only 
are the bodies most perfectly presen'’edi but their 
wrappings and coverings are rich, elaborate and 
gorgeous. Ordinarily the Peruvian mummy is 
doubled up with the knees under the chin, is covered 
■with a poncho or blanket, and, together with a few 
personal belongings and ornaments, is VTapped in 
laj’ers of coarse sacking, quilted cotton and, outside 
of all, a coarsely netted container of rope. At times 
a mask of painted wood, of silver, copper, eartlien- 
ware or even gold, may cover the face, and the body 
of a chief or priest may be buried with the insignia or 
feather head-dress used in life. But the Nascan 
mummies are of quite a different sort. Not only are 
they interred with the finest pottery, the richest gar¬ 
ments and most prized weapons and ornaments, but 
in addition they are wrapped, bundled, decorated and 
disguised until they bear no outward resemblance to 
human bodies. The entire body is wrapped and 
roped into a bulky bundle, the wrappings covering 
head and all. On top of this is placed an artificial 
head covered with hair sewed in place, and with a 
mask of silver, gold or wood, painted, carved or 
chased, to represent the face of the deceased. Upon 
the head is placed a gorgeous feather crown, often 
with a fillet of silver or gold. The bundle is robed 
in the finest textiles and feather-work, and is draped 
with necklaces and ofnaments of precious metal and 
semiprecious stones, until the whole looks like a bad¬ 
ly proportioned, stumpy tailor^s dummy fairly covered 
with feathers, gold and silver, tapestry and gewgaws. 
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With all their other attainments the Nascans seem 
to have fought shy of stonework. They were an agri¬ 
cultural and fishing race, as we know from the designs 
on their pottery and other remains; they dwelt in a 
warm equable climate, and they apparently had no 
need of stone dwellings. Like the inhabitants of the 
northern Peruvian coast districts, their temples, forts, 
buildings and walls were of adobe, and they erected 
no large stone monoliths or idols. Though in a desert 
district they placed large areas of land under culti¬ 
vation, bringing the ’water for many miles by canals 
and ditches to irrigate their fields. They raised 
nearly every variety of vegetable, grain and fruit 
known to South America. Although, as far as we 
know, they were by no means as highly cultured or 
civilized as the Ajstecs, the JMayas, the pre-Incas or 
the Incas, the Nascans were far above the level 
of savages or barbarians. They possessed all or near¬ 
ly all the arts, and had a good fundamental knowl¬ 
edge of engineering, 'fhey had many industries of 
civilization, a complex religion, and possibly a sym¬ 
bolic recorded language. They wo-e well organized 
socially and politically, and, did we know more of 
their home life and customs, we might find that they 
were a truly civilized race. 

Until recently it was thought that they were the 
only highly cultured race that had existed in the dis- 
sh-ict, and innumerable theories had been suggested 
to account for their presence and culture. They had 
been linked theoretically with the still more ancient 
Tiahiu<nacans, with the pre-Tneas and ’with many 
other cultures, but none of these theories seemed to 
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fit in entirely with facts.* Recently, Doctor Tello 
made a most remarkable discovery in the Nasca dis¬ 
trict. A few miles from Pisco, on an out jutting 
cape, in a barren desert waste among equally for¬ 
bidding hills, he discovered the remains of two great 
cities. Here, exposed by the drifting sand, he found 
massive buildings, houses, temples, walls and tombs 
of beautifully cut pink porphyry. Though very lit¬ 
tle of the remains has been uncovered or excavated, 
enough has been done to prove that these prehistoric 
cities were immense centers, the residences of thou¬ 
sands of people, and though so close to the Nascan 
district—achially within it, in fact—^they are ob’idous- 
ly the work of a distinct race and represent a different 
civilization. Their potter>% sculptures, textiles, wood¬ 
work, etc., are totally unlike those of the Noscans or 
any other prehistoric Perurian race. 

Excavations have proved that there were three dis¬ 
tinct civilizations at these "pink*’ cities, the latest 
Incan, the next older pre-Incan and the oldest the 
unknown, immeasurably ancient civilization of the 
district. Among the numerous objects obtained 
from these oldest remains are vessels depicting llamas 
w’ith five toes on the front feet, instead of two as in 
the llamas of the present time. Moreover, skeletons 
of five-toed llamas were found. This w'ould seem to 
prove that these prehistoric jieopic lived in the dim 
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past when llamas still possessed five toes—a time so 
remote that we cannot even hazard a guess at it. But 
many scientists are of the opinion that the five-toed 
llamas of the pink city people were merely freaks or 
were a special variety bred bj' these people and per¬ 
haps regardetl as sacred because of their five toes. 

Why these people should liave erected stone citiest 
whereas all the other coastal races used adohe, is also 
a mj’s.tcry. Certainly they had no more real need of 
stone buildings and dM'ellings than had the Chimus» 
the Nascans and the others, and surely it was not 
because stone was the most convement material at 
hand. On the contrary, the stone was quarried and 
cut many miles from the site of the cities, and was 
transported with tremendous difficulty, and by hercu¬ 
lean labor, across "wide desert wastes. Thousands of 
people must have toiled for years to have accom- 
jilished this, and the quality of the buildings and the 
workmanship prove that they possessed an advanced 
knowledge of engineering, of architecture and of 
mathematics. Tiiat they were a numerous race is 
proved hy the size of tlie cities, one of W'hieh is 
estimated to have housed over forty thousand inhabi¬ 
tants, by the number of burials and mummies, and hy 
the amount of labor represented. 

Here we face other mysteries, '^^^ly should such 
a numerous and highly cultured race have been con¬ 
fined to a restricted area on a comparatively small 
and isolated cape? WTiy should they have built 
two cities liere, and never have spread to other dis¬ 
tricts? And whence did thej' come and where did 
they go? Did they come from oversea, bringing 
their arts and cultures with them, and settle down and 
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build their cities upon the spot where they landed? 
Were they wanderers from the interior driven into 
the deserts by savage tribes? Were they the decen» 
dants of other cultured people who left no known 
traces forming a connecting Jink between them and 
the inhabitants of the pink cities? Were they driven 
out by pestilence, enemies or by some great cataclysm 
of nature? There are innumerable solutions that may 
be oflfered in reply to these questions. For all we 
know, the present desert may, in their time, have been 
fertile, well-watered land, and with tlie climatic 
changes people may have been compelled to abandon 
the cities they had worked so bard to build. They 
may have been conquered by some more powerful 
and more warlike race, perhaps even by the earliest 
Incas, and forced to move to some other portion of 
the land. They may have been decimated by plagues 
or epidemics, until not enough remained to keep up 
the cities, and the survivors, finding life impossible 
here, may have migrated elsewhere and lost their 
identity among other races. There are just as many 
theoretical solutions for the puzzle of their origin. 
They may have come from some long-submerged, 
mid-Pacific archipelago. They may have come from 
the Oceanic islands or even from Asia, or they may 
have been migrants from the north, south, or east. 

It has been claimed by some that all the pre-Incan 
races were of Oriental origin, that they were 
Chinese or even Japanese, and se^'eral volumes 
have been written to prove this theory. Vocabularies 
have been compiled showing the striking similarity of 
numerous words in the Quichua and Aimarfi dialects 
and in the Chinese and Japanese languages. And 
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numerous examples have been cited of alleged Chin¬ 
ese and Japanese characters and inscriptions upon 
pre-Incan pottery, sculptures and metal work. 

At first glance the proof appears to he conclusive. 
But a close study of the arguments and alleged 
proofs rather shatters one’s faitlv in the theory. 
There are many times more words in the Qulchua 
and Aimara dialects which hear not the slightest simi¬ 
larity to the Chinese aiid Japanese than the sirailar 
words compiled so carefully. Moreover, there are as 
many or even more that closelj' resemble—in fact ore 
often identical with—words of the same meaning in 
the Oceanian dialects. And the superficial similarity 
of a few words among thousands is far from conclu¬ 
sive evidence of racial relationship. The various in¬ 
scriptions and characters which are claiined to be 
Chinese or J apanese are most questionable. Some of 
these are obviously purely decorative motifs, and be¬ 
ing composed of fines and dots, hear a superficial re¬ 
semblance to Chinese characters. Others are 
apparently pictographs, and it is only natural that 
crudely and greatly conventionalized symbols for cer¬ 
tain objects as used by one race should more or less 
resemble the symbols used as characters in writing by 
another race, even though there is no connection be¬ 
tween them. In many eases, also, tlie sponsors of this 
theory have used vivid imaginations and have “re¬ 
stored” the so-called inscriptions to fulfil their own 
ideas as to what they should he. Finally, the origi¬ 
nators of this theory admit that no two authorities 
agree as to the interpretation of the alleged Oriental 
characters, and not one of the translations offered has 
any real sense or meaning of importance. 
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Of course, on the other hand, it is not impossible 
nor even improbable that voyagers from China or 
.Tapan may not have visited the west coast of South 
America in ages past. They may have come in suffi¬ 
cient numbers to have established settlements, and 
they may have left some influence upon the people. 
Their words for ceTtain objects, especially articles 
hitherto unknown to the natives, might have been 
adopted by the indigenous races, and some of their 
rather decorative characters might have been used by 
the natives, especially if they regarded them with 
superstitious reverence or looked upon them as magi¬ 
cal, which would no doubt have been the case. But 
if tile population of the district was entirely of Mon¬ 
golian origin, if the country was settled by the Chin¬ 
ese or Japanese, and tiie cultures and civilizations 
were theirs, then it would seem that there should be 
distinctively Japanese or Chinese influence recogniz¬ 
able in the arts, the industries, the architecture and 
the other attainments of the pre-Incan races, and 
that Chinese and Japanese characters and inscriptions 
should predominate and should occur everywhere. 
This, however, is not the case. Among all the count¬ 
less thousands of examples of pottery, metal objects, 
sculptures and textiles obtained from pre-Incan and 
Incan remains there are scarcely a dozen specimens 
that bear figiires which, by any stretch of the imagi¬ 
nation, might be considered of Japanese or Chinese 
origin. 

Others have attempted to connect the pre-Incan 
races with the Egyptians, and with the famous "Lost 
Tribes” of Israel, and at least one authority has main' 
t.'iined that Peru was the Ophir of the Bible, that 
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King SoIomon^s mines were in the Andean region, 
and that the Indians are descendants of tlie people 
sent oversea by the famous Biblical king. Many 
have tried to settle the mystery of these races by 
claiming they were all of common origin and ances¬ 
try; that during thousands of years of wandering 
about, of living in various environments and under 
varying conditions of climate, they developed widely 
varying habits, cultures, arts and civilizations. But 
even if we accept this;, which after all is the most 
plausible theory of the lot, it does not provide any 
answer to the greatest mystery of all: namely, where 
the original race came from and who they were. 

Moreover, as I have mentioned before, the most 
ancient races that inhabited the district appear to 
have been the most highly civilized. There are no 
traces of a gradual evolution of their culture, no 
stepping-stones, as it were, from savagery or bar¬ 
barism which can be credited to these races. Their 
only kiioiim remains prove them most highly ad¬ 
vanced and civilized people, each distinct from all 
others, and presenting the greatest archeological 
puzzle of the entire world. 


CHAPTER XIII 


THE irrSTERY OP TIAHUj^ACO 

Far up on the Andean heights, nearly fifteen thou¬ 
sand feet above the sea, and a few miles from the 
shores of Lake Titicaca, are the remains of the 
oldest and most mysterious city in the New World, 
Here, on the very roof of the world, in a barren, 
bleat and dreary land, are the mins of Tiahuanaco, 
once the mighty capital of a highl 3 ' civilized people 
whose origin, history and fall are unsolved mj’steries, 
whose feats of engineering seem almost superhuman, 
whose sculptures have no counterpart in the entire 
world, and who had vanished from the face of the 
earth centuries before the fall of Rome, The in¬ 
fluence of their art and their religion extended 
throughout Peru, Bolivia and the Andean regions, 
and yet, as far as is known, they were a race apart, 
and in no other spot in the world are there sculptures, 
carvings and structures even remotely resembling 
those at Tiahuanaco. It is as if the entire civilization, 
the entire prehistoric race, had been confined to the 
one restrictefl area about Lake Titicaca, in fact, as 
tliough the people and their civilization had descended 
upon this spot from another world, and, as mys¬ 
teriously, had gone hack whence they came. 

Although for hundreds, thousands of j'cars, Tia- 
hudnaco has been at the mercy of the elements and 
earthquakes; although the Incan people, the wild 
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Collas, the Spaniards, the Bolivians, the tourists, the 
treasure-seekers, the archeologists and tlie railway- 
builders have done everything within their power to 
destroy, desecrate and obliterate the work of the 
riahuanacans, and although the most remarkable and 
most priceless remains have been carried off, broken 
up or removed, still tnuch exists of the prehistoric 
city, its immense temples, its stupendous buddings 
and its amazing monoliths. Fortunately, tliose por¬ 
tions of TiahuiLnaco which have defied time and man 
through the long centuries are the portions which 
speak most eloquently of the high civilization and 
the incredible feats of the vanished race who dwelt 
and worshiped there. 

The ruins are scattered over an area of several 
square miles close to the modem Bolivian Indian ^nl- 
lage of Tiahudnaco. The Gudyqui-La Paz Hallway 
passes directly through their midst. In fact, the 
greatest destruction of these irreplaceable and price¬ 
less remain.^ of a prehistoric civilization was wrought 
by the builders of the railway. Innumerable idols, 
monuments, sculptured monoliths and countless tons 
of stone from the ruins were broken up and used for 
ballasting the road-bed, Huthlessly, cuttings were 
made through burial-grounds, and human remains, 
magnificent pottery and hundreds of archeological 
treasures were broken, destroyed and thrown away. 
But long before the railway was thought of, Tia¬ 
hudnaco had suffered at the hands of innumerable 
vandals. The ancient Catholic Church, built by the 
old Spaniards, is largely composeil of portions of the 
magnificent buildings and monuments. In front of 
the church stand two huge stone images or idols. 
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broken in half in order to reduce them to movable 
proportions. FuHy one-lialf of the squalid adobe 
huts of the village have door frames, steps or other 
portions formed from sculptured stones filched from 
the ruins. Wherever streets are paved the pavements 
are made from the cut stones of Tiahuanaco, and, 
outside the village, the farmers have utilized every bit 
of stonework they could transport to build the walls 
about their fields. Even those portions of the ruins 
which have been left have suffered. The finest idols 
and monuments have served as targets for the rifles 
of Bolivian soldiery; magnificent sculptures have 
been wantonly defaced, and the condition of these 
most ancient ruins in the New "World is a disgrace to 
the Bolivian Government. 

Although the ruins are now over thirteen miles 
from Lake Titicaca there are reasons to think that 
in the days when the city was occupied it stood on 
the shores of the lake itself or on an arm, or bay, for 
traces of what was apparently a dock or mole are to 
be seen just north of the principal ruins. If so the 
lake has receded and we must discard the theory tliat 
tlie city was destroyed and deserted owing to the lake 
rising and fiooding the district. 

It has also been claimed that the city was the prod¬ 
uct of two di.stinet races or civilizations, the more re¬ 
cent people having added to and reconstructed the 
original ruins left by a much more ancient race. But 
personally I can see no reason for this supposition, 
although there are evidences of the Incan people hav¬ 
ing used the site to some extent, perhaps merely as 
a shrine or for holding certain religious ceremonies. 
That they should have done so is quite probable, for 
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Tiahu^aco was a most lioly city and was so regarded 
in Incan folk-lore and legends. Moreover, according 
to Garcilasso de la Vega, who doubtless had it from 
bis Incan mother, Tiahuinaco was occupied for con¬ 
siderable periods by the Incas. Garcilasso even goes 
further and claims that the name, Tiahuanaco, was 
not the original name of the city, hut was bestowed 
upon it by the Incas. According to him, a fleet- 
footed courier brought a message from Cuzco to tlie 
Inca at Tiabudnaco, and the latter, addressing the 
weary messenger as “Guanaco” in complimentary 
comparison with the famed speed of the guanaco, 
requested him to he seated, using the words "Tiayf 
Guanaco” (Be seated, Guanaco.) 

This explanation of the origin of the name is far¬ 
fetched and unreasonable. In the flrst place, the 
guanaco is not found in Bolivia, hut Is a native of 
southern Chile, and the Inca would have been far 
more likely to have compared his messenger to the 
vicuiia, with which he was familiar, than to the 
guanaco. iloreover, the word guanaco is of Ma- 
puche and not Quichua derivation, while finally, 
guanaco has the accent on the penultimate S3dlahle, 
whereas huanaco has the first syllabic accented. As 
a matter of fact, the origin of the name, tiahitanaco 
or TjAHUAJjACi^ is quite obvious and very simple. 

In the lliialla (ancient Quichua) language, 
huanacu means dead, and iihndnacu vvould signifi'^ a 
place of ibe dead or a dead city. The name was un¬ 
doubt edh' bestowed by the Incans, just as the ruins 
of Chawin were so called owing to the fact that they 
were the work of past or dead persons, chaixi mean¬ 
ing literally “a body that has lost its life (density) 
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and whichf in its broader sense, is used for remains of 
any kind. The use of the word hvanacu or its roots 
or derivatives, as applied to anything devoid of life 
or pertaining to dead persons, was common among 
the Incans, Thus the statues of the Incas at the 
Temple of the Sun in Cuzco were known as Chuqui- 
Iluancas, the burial-ground was called Huanacu- 
Paiiapa, etc. 

Those who claim that two distinct civilizations 
built the city, point to the fact that two kinds of stone 
were used, one a gray arsenite or andesite, the other 
a reddish sandstone; that there are two types of art 
and sculpture in evidence, and that there are many 
half’-finished stones and sculptures indicating that the 
workmen were forced to leave their tasks uncom¬ 
pleted, as if by a sudden attack or some other unex¬ 
pected calamity. 

But I fail to see how any of these facta prove the 
point. The fact that two varieties of stone were used 
means little if anything. It may have been the result 
of persona! preference on the part of the architects 
or workmen. It may have been due to expediency, 
as for example when a monument or other piece of 
stonework was required in a hurry, and the sand¬ 
stone could be cut and sculptured in a fraction of the 
time required to complete a monument in andesite. 
Moreover, there is no rule or order of sequence in the 
ca.'W of the two kinds of stone. Very often one may 
find two monoliths, or even two masses of building 
stone, one of sandstone and one of andesite, side by 
side and obviously exit and erected at the same time. 
Jfeither have I been able to find any distinct differ¬ 
ence or any sharply marked line of demarcation in 
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the sculptures, stone*carvmgs, decorations, etc. To 
be sure, there is considerable ViU-iatJon in the technical 
qualitj' of the w’ork, and, to some extent, in the pre- 
t ailing designs and motifs used. But this is no more 
than might he expected as the result of indi'vddual 
t'ariation in skill and artistic talent on the part of the 
workmen, and certainly not nearly so great a varia¬ 
tion as we find in tlie arts of other races when we 
examine the results of their work through many 
centuries and innumerable generations. In fact, it is 
surprising that there is so little difference between 
the earliest, or apparently oldest, work of the 
Tiahuanaeans and that of the latest period of the^ 
existence. 

That manj' of the monolitlis were abandoned half 
&ushed may point to some sudden catastrophe; proh- 
ahly to some overwhelming calamity that completely 
wiped out the inhabitants of the city, such a catas¬ 
trophe as an eartliqunke, a volcanic eruption, a 
flood, a pestilence, or even a sudden attack by over¬ 
whelming numbers of some savage enemy, Even so 
it does not prove that the exterminated race was 
superseded by its conquerors or by any other race 
until the days of the Incas who, we know, had no 
hand in the building of the city or in its destruction. 

Although the city originally covered a vast area, 
and was undoubtedly continuous over that area, the 
ruins are now more or less separated and divided into 
distinct sections w'hioh are commonly designated as 
Akapnnn (the Fortress or Hill of Sacrifices), Kala- 
sn-saya (Temple of the Sun), and Tunca-Puncu 
(the Place of Ten Doors), besides several smaller 
groups, individual monuments, idols, etc. 
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The first and most prominent objects seen by the 
visitor to Tiahuanaco are several badly defaced, im¬ 
mense stone images close to the railway track, in their 
design and arrangement most strikingly like the 
similar monuments found at the ruined temple site 
at Code in Panama. (See Chapter VI.) A short 
distance east of these rises the truncated pyramidal 
bill of Akapana. It has been claimed that this hill, 
which is approximately one hundred and seventy feet 
in height, is entirely artificial, bat my examinations 
and studies of the spot convince me that it is largely 
natural, and that. Instead of being built up from the 
surface of the plain, together with several smaller 
hills about it, Akapana was originally much larger, 
and that much of the natural material was removed in 
order to give it and its neighbors the pyramidal forms 
desired. In form its base is rectangular, four hun¬ 
dred and ninety by six hundred and fifty feet, with 
each side almost mathematically in line with the re¬ 
spective cardinal point of the compass. Originally 
the sides, for a portion of their height at least, were 
faced with huge rectangular stone blocks and smaller 
rocks, but the greater part of these has been carried 
away by the natives for their own uses, while hun¬ 
dreds of tons of the walls were crushed and used as 
ballast for the near-by railway. 

Originally, too, a huge water-basin occupied the 
top of the hill with stone conduits leading from it to 
the base, while an immense stone stairway gave ac¬ 
cess to the summit. All of these have been broken, 
thrown about or removed entirely, and from the por¬ 
tions remaining it is impossible to say whether Aka¬ 
pana was intended as a place of worship, a temple 
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to the rain-god, a sacrificial pyramid, a fortress, or 
merely as a residence or lookout. 

Far more interesting, because it is In a better state 
of preservation, is the so-called Temple of the Sun 
or Kalasosaya, about one thousand feet from the 
northern base of Akapana. Here the earth has been 
formed into a rectangular terrace rising about ten 
feet above the plain, and about five hundred feet by 
four hundred feet in size. Around the four sides, 
and spaced from sixteen to twenty feet apart, are 
stone monuments or phallic columns fifteen to twenty 
feet in height. In arrangement, form and every 
other detail these columns are almost identical with 
those of the temple site at Code in Panama. (See 
Chapter VI.) But here the similarity ends. There 
are no traces of the parallel rows of columns and 
idols as at Code, and no eddence that such ever 
existed at Tiahuanaco. Moreover, the temple terrace 
at Kalasasaya was originally completely paved, al- 
thougli all but a few of the stones have been carried 
off. The same is true of the huge stone idols or im¬ 
ages that once stood within the enclosure, and only 
one immense, badly defaced idol still remains in posi¬ 
tion, its calm but battered face turned toward the 
rising sun. At the eastern side of the temple a broad 
stone stairway leads from the surrounding plain to 
the terrace, The steps, formed of single masses of 
stone about ten feet in width by twenty feet in length, 
are in a good state of preservation, as are the two 
huge monoliths standing like sentinels on either side. 

It is evident that originally many of the columns 
surrounding the terrace supported lintels, timbers 
or slabs of stone, thus forming portals, or perhaps a 
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rude sort of ooloimade, about the temple. Many of 
the columns bear notches, depressions and carefully 
cut mortises at or near their summits, which could 
only have sei^^ed to support timbers or capstones. 
But all the capstones have long since disappeared. 
In this connection it is interesting to note that many 
of the stone monuments at the temple site at Code, 
Panama (see Chapter VI), had siinilar notches, indi¬ 
cating that they, too, once bore lintels, probably of 
timber, which have long ago vanished. But it Is also 
evident that many of the columns in Tiahu^aco, os 
well as at Code, were complete in themselves, for 
their summits are smoothly tooled and rounded and 
are of the phallic type. Possibly, when originally 
erected, the true monuments and the stone portals 
alternated, but so many are missing and so many 
more have been broken or defaced that this is impos¬ 
sible to determine. No doubt, when Tiahuanaco was 
inhabited, there were many objects within the temple 
which have now completely disappeared. Scattered 
everyivhere are fragments of idols and images, 
broken stone conduits, bits of sculptured rock, 
shattered remnants of highly decorated pottery, and 
remains of what may have been stone altars or sacrifi¬ 
cial stones. 

But despite the ruin and wanton destruction that 
have taken place, the most remarkable feature of the 
temple still remains almost intact—the so-called 
Gatew’ay of the Sun, which stands at the western end 
of the terrace. This monolithic portal Is the largest 
known example of stone-cutting in the entire world. 
It is cut from a single maasive block of andesite thir¬ 
teen feet and five inches in length; seven feet and two 
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inches in lieight; eighteen inches in thickness, and 
with a square doorway four feet and six inches by 
two feet and nine inches in size cut through its center. 
The western surface of the upper portal forming the 
lintel is cut in a series of low bas-reliefs of severely 
plain geometrical form, and with four deep niches 
which were probably designed to hold small idols or 
images, very likely of gold or silver. The lintel on the 
eastern face is completely covered with beautifully 
sculptured sym1x>lic figures in bas-relief, and has two 
deep niches, one on each side of the doorway. The 
sculptured symbols or figures are arranged in a series 
of equal-sized squares surrounding a representation of 
a deity, supposedly the sun-god. In either hand the 
semihuman figure bears a ceremonial staff or scep¬ 
ter, and the rays about his head terminate in minia* 
ture jaguar heads. Flanking this central figure are 
the forty-eight squares, twenty-four on each side, ar¬ 
ranged in three rows of eight figures each. All these 
face the god as if running toward lum, and each car¬ 
ries a small scepter or staff. The upper and lower 
rows are seraihuman figures with wrings and crowns 
and are identical in all respects. The figures of the 
central row are repetitions of the others, aside from 
the fact that they have condor heads. Below all these 
is a line of sixteen carvings consisting of tw-elve hu¬ 
man heads in fiat relief flanked hy two condor heads. 

No one has been able satisfactorily to explain or 
interpret this remarkable sculpture whicb is unques¬ 
tionably of great ceremonial or symlwlical signifi¬ 
cance. According to tbc ancient Peruvian mj'thology, 
a giant condor-gnci carried the sun across the heavens 
each day; and he is often represented battling with 
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a jaguar, the god of darkness or night, thus symboli¬ 
cally representing the eternal conflict between night 
and day. In all probability the sculptures upon this 
Gateway of the Sun represent the supreme deity or 
sun-god with the rarious lesser deities paying him 
homage. Although this elaborate symbolic carving 
is most interesting it is by no means so remarkable 
as the ornamental design and niches on the opposite 
side of the huge block of cut stone. So accurately 
and perfectly cut are these, so geometrically and 
mathematically true, that it is impossible to detect an 
error even by the use of calipers, a millimeter rule 
and a draughtsman’s triangle. The same is true of 
the doorway itself and of all the innumerable geome¬ 
trical sculptures at Tiabuinneo. How any human 
beings could have cut this hard andesite rock to sucli 
perfect angles, with such true sharp edges, and often 
to a depth of six or eight inches from the surface, un¬ 
less they possessed steel tools and most accurate 
mathematical instruments is perhaps the greatest 
mystery of the ruins. 

Scattered about the plain near the temple are the 
remains of several other buildings, monoliths, etc., 
but, with the exception of the so-called sacrificial 
altar, all have been mutilated and destroyed until 
their original forms and purposes are unrecognizable. 
The altar, as it is commonly known, is a single block 
of stone squared on the four sides, deeply hollowed 
to form a basin-Iihe depression on the top, and w-ith 
a narrow groove or opening on one side. If it actual¬ 
ly was used as a sacrificial stone it is a most unusual 
type. I am Inclined to believe that it was never 
intended for such a purpose, but was probably a 
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basin or font for holding hoh' is ater or oil or for some 
similar religious or ceremonial purpose. 

Separated by nearly a mile from tlie other ruins 
is the Tunca’>Puncii or Place of Ten Doors, the 
largest, most impressive and most reraarkaMe re¬ 
mains of all. At first sight these ruins appear to oc¬ 
cupy the summit of an artificial mound about fifty 
feet in height and two hundred feet square. But in 
reality the *'mound" consists of the ruined masonry 
and foundation-stones of the enormous building 
which have fallen in and have been partly covered 
with debris and drifted sand. Possibly the base of 
the structure was formed of stone slabs and blocks 
filled in with earth, but excavations show the tooled 
and cut stones extending far below the summit of the 
present low hill. Formerly Tunca-Puncu was known 
as the Palace of the Incas, but it antedates the first 
Inca by many centuries, and its true purpose can 
only be siu-mised. Perhaps it was a regal court; it 
may have been a sort of forum, a tribunal of Justice 
or even a temple. To-day it is such a complete ruin 
that it is practically impossible even to determine its 
original form. Its most salient and striking features 
are its stupendous slabs of stone, its innumerable, 
magnificently sculptured cornices, columns and 
blocks, and its gigantic stone steps. Only those por¬ 
tions too massive for transportation remam. JIany 
of these are of incredible size, the largest single block 
measuring thirty-six by seven feel and weighing from 
one hundred and seventy-five to two hundred tons, 
while slabs weighing forty or fifty tons each are 
everywhere. 

Bordering the edges of some of these largest slabs 
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are immense stone platforms cut into square seat¬ 
like forms. It is possible that these ser^''ed as thrones 
or that thrones were placed in them, but it is more 
probable that they were designed to hold statues or 
idols. Also, on the edges of every large stone slab 
and block, are seen deeply cut grooves in T-shape 
with holes drilled into the stone at the ends of the 
cross grooves. In many places, where the stones lie 
side by side, these mortised recesses are in line, and it 
is at once evident that they ivere desigiied to hold 
metal ke5^s or staples for binding the blocks to¬ 
gether. Heretofore it has been assumed that the 
staples were of copper, but several have heen found 
among the ruins within the past two years and these 
are of solid silver. From their shape and the hammer 
marks upon them it is obvious that they were cast or 
forged In squarish or oval section, and, after being 
inserted in the grooves, were hammered in until the 
metal spread and was thus locked immovably in the 
slots. 

Unquestionably the removal of these metal keys 
caused the collapse of this stupendous structure, and 
the fact that the metal used was silver and not copper 
accounts for the Spaniards taking the trouble to re¬ 
move them. The inconsiderable amount of copper 
that would have been secured, provided the staples 
had been of copper, would not have been worth the 
time and labor involved in extracting them, and I 
think it safe to a.ssume that all the metal keys used 
in this huge structure were of silver. Copper is by 
no means abundant in the vicinity, while silver is, and 
the ktter metal, being much herder and stronger 
than copper, would have been better suited for the 
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purpose. Undoubtedly the Tunca-Puneu was partly 
in ruins when the Dons arrived at Tiahu^aco, and 
if so the Spaniards could have obtained only those 
staples which were exposed and accessible. But 
there must have been hundreds of the silver keys 
buried under the massive stones and used in the 
foundations of the buildings. Tfo doubt they still re- 
main there, as secure from molestation beneath those 
one-bundred-ton blocks of sandstone as though in a 
safe deposit vault. 

Originally the Place of Ten Doors must have been 
a beautiful and ornate structure, for fragments of 
sculptured stone are scattered everywhere. In every 
case, however, the designs are formed of straight 
lines, squares and severe but graceful geometrical 
forms. On many the carving is in bas-relief, in as 
many more it is incised, but in every case there is 
no slightest flaw in the true, sharp, mathematical 
accuracy of the stone^cutting. Occasionally a stone 
is seen with the swastika design, and crosses are very 
numerous, hluch controversy has been aroused over 
these, but it must be remembered that the swastika 
is one of the most ancient designs known to human 
beings, and that simple crosses ore even older. In 
some cases, too, it is evident that these deeply cut, 
cross-shaped niches were designed to hold timbers or 
even stone lintels or slabs, and several fragments of 
stone have been found with the ends accurately cut 
to fit the niches. 

Perhaps the most puzzling objects among these 
ruins are two immense stone disks or wheels which I 
discovered on my last visit to Tiahudnaco. One of 
these is completely buried imder the fallen masses of 
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stone and only its edge is visible, while the other was 
concealed under small fragments and is now com¬ 
pletely exposed. It is about seven feet in diameter, 
about sixteen inches in thickness, and has a square 
hole in its center. It is made of the same stone as 
the ruins themselves and its surfaces show the some 
ty^e of tool marks and the same character of work¬ 
manship. Had I seen such an object in any other 
locality I should have passed it by as a Spanish mill¬ 
wheel or araaira. But, as far as is known, there never 
was an armtra at Tiahuanaco, and there never was 
any reason for one. Moreover, the summit of the 
Tunca-Puncu hill with its ruins is the last place in 
the world where such a mill would be erected, while 
the fact that the stone wheels were buried under the 
ruins would indicate that they were there before the 
stones fell apart, and hence long before the arrival 
of the Spaniards. 

Hitherto it has always been claimed that no 
American race ever discovered the wheel, and one of 
the greatest archeological puzzles has been how the 
prehistoric Americans aecomplished many of their 
feats without it. Such a feat, for example, as the 
transportation of the inniunerable gigantic blocks of 
stone at Tiahuanaco for distances of many miles. 
But if the stone disks at the Place of Ten Doors 
are actually prehistoric wheels, the problem would l>e 
greatly simplified. With a wooden rotating axle 
fitted to such wheels, slabs or blocks of stone could 
be slung from the axle by means of ropes and could 
readily be trundled ncros.? the plains and deserts, 
for the sixteen-ineb tread of the wheels would pre¬ 
vent them from sinking into the earth or sand. With 
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tlie extreme scarcity of timber in the vicinity, and 
-H-ith no wood of siiflicient size for eonstnicting a 
large whee], stone would be the only available ma¬ 
terial, and a stationary wooden axle with the wheels 
rotating upon it would have been out of the question. 
The wood would have been groimd and worn away 
in a very short time, as there would have been a 
tremendous amount of friction. Kut by using 
greased ropes or even twisted withes as slings, and 
a rotating axle 'ndth squared ends secured immovably 
in the wlieels, these problems would have been over¬ 
come. 

Oddly enough, while excavating the ruins at Code 
in Panama (see Chapter VI) I uncovered two im¬ 
mense stone disks verj' similar to those at Tia- 
huanaco; but assuming them to have been of Spanish 
origin I gave them no attention. Possibly they too 
were of prehistoric origin, and we may yet discover 
that the wheel was by no means unknown to the an¬ 
cient civilized races of the New World, but was used 
when necessity demanded it. 

Aside from their marvelous stoneivork, the Tia- 
huiinacans had develope<l many arts and crafts to a 
liigh degree. I'heir pottery was beautifully designed 
and finished and was far superior in form, color and 
firing to that of the later pre-Incas and the Incan 
races. A great many of the vessels are of the effigy 
or portrait type, and from these we can obtain an ac¬ 
curate impression of the physical eharaetcrs of the 
Tiabiianacans and Ihdr customs. In every case the 
beautifully modeled faces show the race to have dif¬ 
fered but slightly in features from the highest types 
of the living Indians of the district. Occasionally one 
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is sliown with features of a. Mongolian type, but as a 
whole they have straight eyes, broad intelligent fore* 
heads, prominent, well-formed and slightly aquiline 
noses^ thin lips and a calm, dignified, intelligent ex¬ 
pression. Often they are shown with one cheek dis¬ 
tended from chewing coca, the leaf so universally 
used by the Andean tribes of to-day—^proof that the 
use of this stimulant dates hack to the most ancient 
times. Frequently, also, the heads are shown with 
a dose-fitting cap with ear-tabs, identical in form to 
thtise of the living Indians, while full-length figures 
and paintings show that the Tlahuanacans used 
ponchos, sandals, ear-plugs and other articles of dress 
and adornment such as arc still in daily and univer¬ 
sal use in the region. In fact, many of the effigy 
jars might have been modeJs from life of some pres¬ 
ent-day inhabitant of Bolivia, and it is highly prob¬ 
able that the latter are, at least partly, descendants 
of the race which inhabited this most ancient of 
American cities. 

But dudng the long centuries that have passed 
since Tiahuanaco was a thriving, holy city the ab¬ 
origines have degenerated sadly and have become 
much mixed. In Bolivia they are mainly of the so- 
called Aimar^ race, while in Peru the so-called 
Quichuas predominate. But these divisions are more 
linguistic than racial, and both the Aimaris and 
Quichuas are so named from their languages instead 
of vice versa. The Quiehua tongue was the official 
language of the Incan Empire and was forced upon 
the people by the Incas, while the Aimarfi dialect was 
adopted hy countless distinct tribes in the dim past. 
The Aimard language is considered the most andent 
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in the J'fe'w ^Vorld, and was probably the dialect used 
by the Tiahuanacans. The fact that it is so widdy 
diffused and still persists proves how far-reaching 
and wide-spread must have heen the power and in¬ 
fluence of the prehistoric Tiahuanacans. Otherwise 
it w^ould have become mixed with the various tribal 
tongues or lost altogether, ages ago. 

^^e have other evidences of the vast dominion and 
influences of the mysterious civilization of Tialm^a* 
CO* Everj’where, throughout the Andean region, 
along the coasts, and for thousands of miles north 
and south, we find remains of prehistoric cultures 
showing unmistakable proofs of Tiahuanacan influ¬ 
ence* And always, these are in the most ancient or 
lowest strata, thus proving that the Tiahuannco ci\dli- 
zatlon was beyond question the most ancient civiliza¬ 
tion in South America, and hence in the w^estem 
hemisphere. But when, at what period in the history 
of the New World, this civilization thrived, no one 
can say. It is folly even to guess at the date when 
Tialiuanaco was in its glory% It must have antedated 
the Christian era hy many centuries; it must have 
required hundreds of years to lay out and coi^^uct 
the city and its stupendous edifices, and the civiliza¬ 
tion must have been flourishing for ages before it at¬ 
tained its culmination at Tiahuinaco. To^ develop 
such an advanced and far-reaching civilization must 
have required an almost immeasurable time, and un¬ 
less the Tiahuanaco cirilizatioit was brought, fully 
developed, from some unknown distant locality, the 
highlands about Lake Titicaca must have been in¬ 
habited by civilized human beings long before the 
Children of Israel fled from Egypt, perhaps before 
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the infant Moses was hidden among the bulrushes. 

Unlike the Israelites, who left us a history, how¬ 
ever inaccurate it may be, of their times, the Tia- 
huanacans left nothing but their ruins, their utensils 
and their language. It is even doubtful if they left 
any human remains to aid us in sohing the mystery 
of their identity. Many skeletons and skulls have 
been found in and about Tiahuanaco, it is true, but it 
is questionable if any of these are those of the build¬ 
ers of the city. Many are unquestionably those of 
the much later Incan inhabitants of the district; oth¬ 
ers are of men and women who, as proved by the in¬ 
ferior character of the pottery and artifacts 
associated with them, were not of the highly civilized 
Tiahuanaco people, and until some epochal discovery 
is made, Tiahuanaco wU remain the most fascinating 
mystery of all the prehistoric American cities. 


CHAPTER XIV 


THE IN^CANS AXD PKE-lNCAJfS 

(See end of chapter for pronnneiaiion 
of Incan names.) 

Eteet one knows of the TncanSf but comparatively 
few possess any correct or definite knowledge of the 
civilization destroyed by Pizarro. The popular mis¬ 
conceptions are due to the fact that much if not most 
of the public’s knowledge of the Incans has been ob¬ 
tained, either directly or indirectlj', from the books 
of Prescott and other authors whose accounts are, as 
a rule, greatly exaggeratetl and far from accurate, 
Prescott’s The Conquest of Peru has hccouie a classic, 
and yet, in the light of our present-day knowledge, we 
know that it is far from the truth in many respects, 
Unquestionably Prescott intended his book to be 
accurate, but he was woefuUy handicapped. He had 
never visited Peru nor the west coast of South 
America, he knew nothing of the Ineans at first hand, 
and his Information was all obtained from outside 
sources, A large portion was culled from the works 
of Garcilasso de la Vega, the historian, who was the 
son of an Incan princess and a Spanish soldier and 
who might have been expected to possess a first-hand 
and intimate knowledge of his maternal ancestors. 
But, as a matter of fact, it was quite the contrary, 
From the lips of his Incan mother this historian 
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heard the story of the race, it is true, hut he also 
heard countless myths, legends, folk stories and al¬ 
legories. Fact and fiction, became inextricably 
mixed, and Prescott and others assumed that all was 
true history, The errors, the exaggerations and the 
purely fanciful features have been so long accepted 
as facts that to-day it is next to impassible to sepa¬ 
rate one from the other or to correct the long-estab¬ 
lished errors. 

Even the word Inca is misconstrued, improperly 
used and misapplied. It is almost universally used 
as a racial name, and people speak of the “Incas’' as 
they do of the Sioux, the British or the Germans. But 
there is not and never was such a race as the “Incas,” 
The word Inca merely signified a ruler or king, or 
rather a particular dynasty, and it is just as erro¬ 
neous to refer to the ancient or modern aborigines of 
Peru and its vicinity as Incas as it would he to call 
the British “Kings” or the Germans “Kaisers.” 
But it is perfectly correct to speak of the Incan 
Empire, the Incan civilization or the Incan con¬ 
federation, just as it is correct to speak of the King¬ 
dom of Great Britain, or the German Empire. And 
just as the British or the former German Empires 
consisted of a number of states, races and cultures 
confederated and dominated by a line of hereditary 
kings, so the Incan Empire consisted of a vast 
number of distinct races, tribes and cultures con¬ 
solidated and ruled by the regal Incas, In fact, I 
might carry the simile even further, for, like the royal 
family of England and of many European countries, 
the IncJis were of a different race from their subjects. 
Finally, although we are accustomed to refer to all 
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the ruins, remains, mummies and works of ancient 
civilized races in western South America as Incan, 
the true Incan Empire was ooraparatively young at 
the time of the Spanish conquest, and the greater 
portion of the remarkable remains of prehistoric 
civilizations which are scattered over Ecuador, Peru 
and Bolivia are not attributable to the Incan culture. 
Ages before the first Inca saw the light of day, the 
countries which the Incas afterward ruled had been 
inhabited by highly cultured and civilized races whose 
works far excelled those of tlie Incan civilization. 
Who these people were, whence they came, why or 
when they ^sappeared are all unsolved mysteries. 
We know that their numbers were vast, that they 
were highly organized and industrious; that they had 
attained to astounding heights in their knowledge of 
engineering, mathematics, architecture, astronomy 
and arts, that they performed feats wliich are so in¬ 
explicable that they appear almost supernatural; 
that in many respects no race, ancient or modern, has 
ever excelled or even equaled them, and that they had 
completely vanished unknown centuries before the 
commencement of the Incan dynasty. 

Fortunately for us, they inhabited a land where 
climatic and other natural conditions are the most 
favorable for the preservation of organic matter, and, 
as a result, their works, their monufaetures, their 
utensils and implements, their garments and even 
their bodies have remained almost intact through 
hundreds, thousands of years. From these remains 
we have obtained a good idea of their lives, customs, 
social organizations, religions, arts, habits and liome 
life. We cannot, with any great certainty, declare 
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how many of these distinct ciyilizations existed, which 
w'as the oldest, or whether they followed a more or 
less evolutionary order, or whether long periods 
elapsed between them. Even the Incan races at the 
time of Pizarro knew nothing of these predecessors 
of their own civilization, and, aside from vague and 
obviously mythical traditions or legends, they could 
throw no light upon their history. Hence, aside from 
one or hvo exceptional cultures, all of these prehis¬ 
toric people are classed merely as pre-Incas, and as 
the majority of true Incan and pre-Incan remains 
are found side by side, or are hopelessly mixed, it 
will serve our present purposes to treat them to¬ 
gether. 

\Vlien the Spaniards arrived on the west coast of 
South America, they found the country from Ecua¬ 
dor to Chile inhabited by vast numbers of highly 
cultured and civilized people under a king or emperor 
known as the Inca. At that time the ruling Inca, 
Atahnalpa, had recently been victorious in a civil war 
and had taken his brother, Huascar, prisoner. Ac¬ 
cording to the Incan tradition, there had up to that 
time been tliirteen Incas reigning over the empire, the 
first Inca and the founder of the empire having been 
Manco-Kapac who, with his sister-wife, Mama-OcHo, 
appeared on the scene from Lake Titicaca and de¬ 
clared tliemselves the Children of the Sun. At the 
spot now known as Cuzco they established their 
capital and laid the foundations for a vast confedera¬ 
tion that eventually extended for more than three 
thousand miles north and south and from the Pacific 
coast to beyond the Andes; an area of more than 
twelve hundred thousand square miles, containing up- 
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ward of twenty miilion people,—the largest area and 
the largest population uivder one government exist¬ 
ing in the New World prior to the Spanish conquest. 

Following Maneo-Knpac, the hereditary Incas 
werei Sinchi-Rooa; Lloque-Yupanqiu; Mayta- 
Kapae; Kapac-Yupanqui; Inca-Roca; Yahuar- 
Huakac; Wira-Kocha; Inca-Yupanqni and his twin 
brother Pacha-Cutic who ruled jointly; Tiipac- 
Yupanqui; Huayna-Kapac, Cusi-Huascar and his 
half-brother> Atohualpa. 

But it is obvious that the tradition regarding 
ilanco-Kapae is largely if not wholly allegorical. 
Assuming that each Inca reigned for fifty years, 
which is highly improbable if not impossible, then 
the Incan Empire could not have existed for more 
than six hundred }^ears before the arrival of the 
Spaniards. And it is utterly preposterous to believe 
that a civiliaation and a communism such as Fii&arro 
found could have been built up and developed in six 
centuries, even if the Incans had borrowed from their 
predecessors, of which there is no real evidence. 
IMiatever may be the truth regarding Incan history, 
whether the empire had been in existence for six Ivun- 
dred or six thousand years prior to the European in¬ 
vasion, there can he no question regarding the heights 
it bad reached. Fortunately for us, the Incan Em¬ 
pire was still flourishing at the time, and innumerable 
accounts of the people, their customs, life, govern¬ 
ment, religion and other matters were written by 
Spanish priests and others who recorded their per¬ 
sonal obseTT'ations, and whose invaluable works are 
still in existence. 

Although, as 1 have said, the most stupendous and 
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amazing works of tlie ancient Peruinans and their 
neighbors antedate the Incan dynasty, and while a 
vast amount of undeserved credit has been given the 
Incan people for their engineering, mathematical 
and other attainments, the races under the Incas had 
attained almost unbelievable heights in many ways. 

To students of sociology they are of the utmost 
interest, for nowhere else in all the Imown history of 
the entire world, has there been such a complete and 
successful communistic society. Individuality and 
freedom of thought, life and action were all sub¬ 
servient to the community. From birth to death, the 
lives, actions, tasks, social status, homes, marriages 
of the people, and even the destinies of the offspring, 
were planned, regulated, ordered and carried out ac¬ 
cording to inexorable laws. Every individual, other 
than those of royal blood or the priesthood, was a 
mere cog in the mighty wheel of the empire, and 
every individual was a numbered, tagged unit of the 
whole. At birth a man’s or a woman’s place in the 
scheme of things was ordained. At five years of age 
every child, male or female, was taken over by the 
government and reared and trained for the occupa¬ 
tion, the position or the task to which his entire fu¬ 
ture life was to he devoted. A man was forced to 
marry when he reached the age of twenty-four, and 
eighteen years was the age limit for spinsters. Once 
married, neither husband nor wife had any say as to 
the future of their children. 

If spinners were needed the girls were trained as 
spinners i if soldiers were required the hoys were 
trained as soldiers. If an agricultural community re¬ 
quired additional members, the requisite number of 
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men atid women were taken from some community 
where there was an excess of people and were trans¬ 
ported to their new homes where they were forced to 
remain. Aside from the privileged classes, every 
one w'as equal, both socially and in worldly goods. 
All shared equally, all contributed equally to the sup¬ 
port of the government, the army, tlie state, the re¬ 
ligion and the community. 

Each town, village and hamlet carried on its own 
particular allotted art, trade, industry or occupation. 
One WUage might be devoted entirely to cyirding 
wool, another to dyeing the yarns, another to weav¬ 
ing. By this method trade and intercourse were 
established, and to this day the custom still prevails to 
a large extent among the I ndians. It is not unusual 
to find the inhabitants of two villages a few miles 
apart journeying fifty miles or more to a market 
town and there bartering their goods with one an¬ 
other, to return, often side by side, to their homes; 
but never dreaming of strolling from one village to 
the other to exchange their wares. 

Law and order were rigidly enforced; there were 
penalties provided for every misdemeanor and crime, 
and many of these, judged by our standards, were 
far out of proportion to the offenses. So strictly en¬ 
forced were the Incan laws tliat Mancio Sierra, writ¬ 
ing from Cuzco on September 15, 1.589, declared 
that at the time of the conquest the Spaniards 
never found a thief, a liar nor a sluggard in the entire 
empire. The most serious crime was hlasphemy, 
directed at the sun, the priests or the Inca, 
For this the penalty was death, following the most 
fearful tortures. A Virgin of the Sun or any nun 
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who violated her vows was buried alive, and the v0» 
lage w'here sJie belonged was utterly destroyed, to¬ 
gether ivith many of its inhabitants. Murder and 
adultery were punishable by death or torture. Theft 
or dishonesty resulted in the culprit’s being branded 
for life. liiars and scandal-mongers were flogged for 
the first offense, beaten with a club at the second, and 
had their tongues nailed to a board for the third of¬ 
fense. Incorrigibles were put to death, and petty 
offenses were punished by floggings, or, in some cases, 
the offender was forced to carry a heavy stone where- 
ever he went, the duration of the period varj'ing with 
the seriousness of his offense. 

Human sacriflees were absolutely prohibited under 
hea-ty penalties; the hiillitg, maiming or imprison¬ 
ment of captives taten in war was prohibited, such 
prisoners being deported to some remote district 
where they were given their liberty and a plot of land 
and were transformed into useful citizens. Divorces 
were granted for various causes, such as adultery, 
habitual misbeliavior, brutality, immorality, etc. 
They were also given fur reasons of state and were 
then compulsory, whether or not desired by either 
or both of the interested parties. Either the prefect, 
the priest or the tribal chief could enforce divorces. 
Polygamy and polyandry were prohibited, but the 
Incas were wise enough not to interfere too much 
with the local customs of their colonies and provinces. 
Just as the British Government permits its Indian 
subjects to follow their own religious observances and 
domestic customs tinhindered, so the Incas permitted 
the inhabitants of their conquered provinces to fol¬ 
low many of their tribal and time-honored customs. 
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provided they did not clash with the national laws. 
Hence, in many localities, especially in the eastern 
districts about the Amazon tributaries and in the 
tropical Montana, polygamy was in vogue. As far as 
is known, polyandry existed in only one locality—at 
Torontoy—and this was from necessity rather than 
choice. The eastern frontier was frequently attacked 
by the savage Amuenshas and Camp as, who made 
more than a hundred raids upon the outlying Incan 
towns, and, in 1492, successfully attacked the fortress 
of Ollantay. On these invasions the savages killed 
all males and carried the women away as captives. 
As a result, the few survivors Tvere largely men who 
fled to Torontoy and there estahhshed a new settle¬ 
ment. To meet requirements and conditions, poly¬ 
andry was adopted, each woman having two, three or 
four husbands. Moreover, as these fugitives were 
closely related, the polyandrous unions were fre¬ 
quently contracted between brothers and a sister. 
Wlxen word of these conditions reached the Inca he 
used the strongest measures to suppress the custom, 
tran-sporting members of the colony to other districts, 
breaking up uiiions of near relatives, forcing the peo¬ 
ple to marrj' individuals from other localities, and 
inflicting the most severe penalties for any violation 
of the new order of things. 

Although under Incan laws men and women were 
compelled to marry, still they were at liberty to 
choose their own mates. The courtship and marriage 
customs varied somewhat according to tribes and dis¬ 
tricts. Often the girl was bought, at least symboli¬ 
cally, by the youth. At other times she w'as—quite 
voluntarily—abducted and hidden by her lover who 
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then visited her home, paid for her with presents and 
chieha, and asked her parents to consent to hts keep¬ 
ing her. yellowing this there was a period of eight 
days of “proof,” or a short trial marriage, during 
which time the groom could reject bis bride if she did 
not come up to expectations phj’sically or in her abil¬ 
ity to sew, weave or perform the domestic duties of a 
wife. Girls who were not adepts at the essential arts 
and industries were soon found out and rejected, un¬ 
til they were forced by the requirements of the law to 
become proficient in wifely duties. 

Widows were much preferred to virgins owing to 
their greater experience and skill in houseliold duties, 
and were knoivn as chuqid-sonkos or hearts of gold. 
Widows, however, never married widowers, though 
whether they preferred the single men or whether the 
ividowers preferred maidens, is uncertain. In those 
localities where there was a superabundance of single 
men, the eaTJiachkue or prefect had them lined up in 
the plaza facing the file of marriageable girls, and 
each was forced to select a girl. In case a man de¬ 
sired a particular girl who already had been chosen 
by some other youth, he was obliged to content him¬ 
self with the next best. 

Naturally, in a confederation built up of innumer¬ 
able distinct races, a common language was required, 
and hence the Incas forced the people to acquire the 
Quichua dialect, and Quichua became the recognized 
tongue of the Incan Empire, even though the people 
retained their own local dialects in some places. Nat¬ 
urally. too, one of the results of the communistic gov¬ 
ernment was to create an enormously w'calthy and 
elaborate Court and a large, powerful and wealthy 
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priesthood, for a large proportion of all products, 
manufactures and returns from labor went to the 
Inca and to the priests. Under the law, the head of 
each family received a portion of land, comparative 
to the size of his family, a certain number of llamas, 
or alpacas if in a pastoral community, or the equiv¬ 
alent in other possessions. But the fruits of his own 
and his family's labors and industry were not theirs 
to do with as they pleased. Everything was divided 
into three portions: the first for the Inca; the second 
for the “Sun” or Church; and the third part for the 
community or people. But it must be admitted, to 
the credit of the Incas and the priests, that once the 
two-thirds allotted to them were acquired there were 
no further demands upon the people. Erom the gov¬ 
ernment's share all public works were carried out, aU 
expenses of the enormous army, of wars and of con¬ 
quests defrayed, all the pomp and luxuries of the 
royal family paid, all the costs of maintaining a com¬ 
plex, expensive and ceremonial religion taken care 
of. Moreover, in the case of outlying tribes and races 
which had been brought under Incan dominion, but 
formed no truly integral part of the Empire, the an¬ 
nual tribute or taxes they were forced to pay were 
equally divided among State, Church and common¬ 
wealth, Largely this tribute was in the form of gold, 
precious and semiprecious stones, copper, silver and 
other riches. It was mainly from these outside 
sources that the Incan people secured the incredible 
quantities of precious metals and gems which so 
aroused the cupidity of the Spaniards, and led di¬ 
rectly to the destruction of the Incan Empire. 

The empire, however, was already on the decline. 
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Despite the fact that the commimistic j^ovemment 
had proved the most successful of its kind in the his¬ 
tory of the world, and had prospered and increased 
to stupendous proportions, there was constajil and 
increasing unrest among the people. Already there 
had been numerous revolts and bloody civil wars, and 
had Pizarro not arrived when he did, in all probabil- 
it)" tlie empire would have ceased to exist as an entity 
in a short time. And had it not been that the Inoans 
were engaged in civil wars and rebellions, the Span¬ 
iards would have had far from an easy task to eon* 
^ucr them. 

If we are to believe Incan traditions, and no doubt 
there is much of triitli in them, Manco-Kapac and 
Mama-Oollo (or whoever were the founders of the 
Incan Umpire) found raw material with which to 
build up a ci^'ilizatlon when they first arrived upon 
the scene. Tjong before the Incan dynasty began, the 
pre-Incan civilizations had vanished, and the natives 
had largely reverted to barbarism. To be sure, the 
Chimus in the north had their own civilization, with 
the great city of Chan-Chan as their capital, and 
there were scattered cultural centers in the Rlmac 
Valley, about Pisco, along the coast, and perhaps 
elsewhere. 

Starting at Cuzco as their headquarters, the first 
Incas developed the nucleus of a new civilization, 
promulgated laws, instructed the people in arts and 
industries, and amalgamated many diverse tribes. 
The facts that these supposedly divine persons ap¬ 
peared suddenly and from nowhere, claiming to be 
the son and daughter of the sun; that they possessed 
a knowledge of matters unknown to the natives, and 
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that they were of such superior intellect, all in^cate 
that they "were of a distinct race from the inhabitants 
of the country, perhaps sui^^ivors of the pre-Incas or 
the Tiahuanacans. We must accept this theory or 
else believe that they were inspired and possessed 
some of the divine attributes accredited them in the 
legendary lore of the Incans, for there appears to 
have been no slow and gradual development or evo¬ 
lution of culture following their appearance. Rather, 
it was an abrupt and entirely revolutionary order of 
things, exactly as though the laws, customs, arts, 
sciences, industries and social organization of the new 
regime had been brought, ready-made and fully de¬ 
veloped, from another sphere or unknown land. 

Very rapidly the empire was extended. Cuzco be¬ 
came a great and populous city, hlagnificenl tem¬ 
ples were built, stupendous engineering feats were 
carried out; millions of acres of arid desert lands were 
brought under cultivation by means of immense irr^i- 
gation systems, and rich cities were established in 
many places. Although the industries, arts and 
other features of the new civilization were influenced 
by or copied from those of the pre-Incas, there was 
practically nothing in common with the civilization 
of these earlier people, any more than our own civ¬ 
ilization has any direct connection with that of the 
Egyptians or the Chinese, even though we borrow 
and use Egyptian and Chinese motifs for many pur¬ 
poses. From the small beginning near the scores of 
Lake Titicaca, the Incan power spread north, ^ulh, 
east, and west* hut it was not until the accession of 
Huavna-Kapac. the eleventh Inca, that the empire 
reached the zenith of its power, extent and wealth. 
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HuayDa-KapB<: was an ambitious» indomitable em* 
pire-builder, a soldier, a statesman and a conqueror 
who may well be likened to Julius Cxsar or Napo¬ 
leon, It was his dream to extend the Incan Empire 
to include all of the then knoi^vn world. Under his 
reign the boundaries of the empire were pushed in 
erery direction for thousands of miles. The Chimtis 
were conquered and reduced to tnere rassals, and 
Chan-Chan was destroyed. Southward the triumphant 
irresistible armies of the Inca swept on to central 
Chile, and northward the Incan legions penetrated 
to northern Ecuador and subjugated every race and 
tribe they met. The powerful kingdom of Quito was 
conquered, and the daughter of the dethroned and 
captive king was espoused by the victorious Inca. 
Huayna-Kapac even penetrated the tropical Mon- 
taiia district beyond the Andean plateaus, and al¬ 
though he never completely conquered the savage j un- 
gle tribes of the district, many of them were forced to 
pay annual tribute to the Inca. Aside from offensive 
and warlike campaigns, immense public works and im¬ 
provements were conceived and carried out by this 
Itica. Hut as with Home, the power, the wealth, and 
the oppressions of Huayna-Kapac’s reign proved the 
last straw, and the long-smoldering fires of discon¬ 
tent and revolt burst into fiame in scores of places 
throughout the empire. 

Of the union of the Inca with the Quito princess, 
a son, Atahualpa, had been born. Although his half- 
brother, Cusi-Huascar, was the elder and the legiti¬ 
mate heir to the Incan throne, yet Atahualpa was the 
favorite son of the Inca and, upon the death of 
Huayna-Kapac, he was given Quito, while Huasear 
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was made Inea of Cumjo. Once the empire was tius 
divided its doom was spelled. Hitlierto each sporadic 
revolution had been confined to a certain district and 
to a small portion of the community, and the upris¬ 
ings had been easily crushed. But now the entire 
empire was split into two factions. Each of the two 
brothers was jealous of the other's power; open war 
between them broke out, and although Huascar was 
killed and Atahualpa was victorious, his triumph 
brought about his own downfall and death. By de¬ 
ceit and trickery be W'as made a prisoner by Pizarro 
who promised him his liherty in return for a vast 
ransom in precious metals. But when the greater 
part of the treasure had been handed over to the 
Spaniards,* they violated their pledges and executed 
the betrayed Inca on the flimsy pretext that it was 
just punishment for having caused the death of 
Huascar. 

In most cases the Dons grossly exaggerated the 
amount of treasure or loot they obtained from their 
conquests. But no man could exaggerate the amount 
of riches in the possession of the Incas, The quan¬ 
tity of gold they had accumulated was almost incred¬ 
ible, and even the Spaniards, already accustomed to 
finding wealth beyond their wildest dreams, could not 
believe their eyes when they looked upon the stupen¬ 
dous quantities of gold, silver and gems in the Incan 
temples and palaces. The 'woodwork of the Temple 
of the Sun at Pachacamac was fastened together with 
gold nails and when, at Pizarro’s orders, these were 

^ *Thq TnnJcKtn pftij wuivtqd of iiiffictelat pgJd to fill 4 ftXffn mFnjufiog 
Bine by AcveotHiii by J«t wilb twice tbe sjqaunt La silver lo md- 

ditieiL. 
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removed, they were found to w'eigh more than thirty- 
two thousand ounees, roughly a value of over half a 
millioD dollars in our money. Many of the most 
valuable objects in this temple had, however, been 
hidden from the Spaniards and had been secreted in 
and about Lurin. These, as far as is known, have 
never been recovered. The riches contained in the 
Temple of the Sun at Cuaco were far greater and 
were almost beyond belief. Were it not that the rec¬ 
ords of the Dona and all contemporaneous accounts, 
as well as Pizarro’s odicial reports, agree, we would 
be forced to regard the stories of the temple’s riches 
as the most fanciful fiction. The amount of loot tak¬ 
en from this temple by the Spaniards in 1535 totaled 
more than twelve million dollars in our money, and 
this was but a tithe of the treasures which had been 
in the temple a short time previous. Incalculable 
amounts of gold, silver and gems had been taken 
away in the vain attempt to ransom Atahualpa, and 
even more had been hurriedly removed and hjdden to 
prevent the sacred objects from falling into the hands 
of the invaders. Some of this hidden treasure was 
found by the Spaniards, but much more has never 
been recovered. 

Among the articles which were eventuaDy found 
and shipped to Spain was the inunense image of the 
sun, a golden disk with silver rays tipped with im¬ 
mense jewels. This was hidden in the TVilIca Pampa 
and, forty years later, w*as found by accident and was 
sent to King Philip II of Spain by the Viceroy Don 
Francisco de Toledo, together with a letter dated the 
ninth of October, 1572. Another golden sun of much 
smaller size was found in the temple and, for a long 
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time, wa$ mistaken for the ortgina! image. So nu¬ 
merous ami so large were the pearls and precious 
stones possessed by the Incans that the Dons could 
not believe tliem genuine and put many of the gems 
to the *‘tcst by hammer” breaking them into pieces, 
most of which were later converted into rosaries mid 
other religious objects by the priests. 

^lost of the gold, silver and precious stones in pos¬ 
session of the Incas was obtained in the form of trib¬ 
ute from innumerable subject tribes. Sut vast 
quantities were secured from extremely ridi placer 
workings, especially those of the !Marailon district 
near Laurikocha, Clvuac, Rain, Chuquis, Pampamar- 
ca, QuihuJlla, Cbuquipampa, Patas, etc. A great 
deal also came from the Qiiimsa Wirt mine between 
the Cascay and CajTimba Rivers, winch is one of the 
almost fabnJously rich “lost” mines. Incan records 
state that from the mines of the Camanta l^lountains, 
two hundred and fifty carriers transported over ten 
tons of gold to be used in making the immense gold 
chain that Huayna-Kapac ordered to commemorate 
the birth of his eldest son, Huascar. This was the 
famed chain, seven hundred feet in length, which was 
to be a portion of the ransom for Atahualpa. 'When 
word of his death was received the treasure vras hid¬ 
den hy the Incans. Some legends say it was sunk in 
the Lake of Urcos, others that it was hidden in a cave 
near Sorata. In addition to this chain there were 
seven thousand loads of gold of seventy-five pounds 
each, being brought from Chuquis for Atahualpa’s 
Tansom. This was concealed in a pit or cavern near 
Piscobaraba, This almost inconceivable treasure, 
having a value of nearly one hundred and sixty mil- 
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lion dollars, has never been found. Taken altogether, 
the gold of the Incas was probably the greatest accu¬ 
mulation of the precious metal the world had ever 
known prior to the time of the conc^uesf. 

Gold, however, was valued only for its beauty, its 
ductility, its imperishable nature, the ease with which 
it could be worked and the fact that its color was sym¬ 
bolic of tbe sun. It bad no intrinsic nor monetary 
value, and it was used solely for ornaments, decora¬ 
tions, religious vessels and other objects, for cere¬ 
monial articles, and even for implements and utensils 
for utilitarian purposes. As goldsmitlis, the Incans 
never approached the perfection of the Chimus, the 
Mayas, the Aztecs or many of the more primitive and 
less cultured races of Central and South America. 
As a rule, the true Incan metal work was rather 
crude. The bulk of the real Incan gold and silver 
objects are very thin, and are hammered or beaten 
into shape, the designs or patterns upon them being 
sometimes incised or engraved, and at other times 
pressed or hammered out like repousse work. 

In addition to gold and silver, the Incans used cop¬ 
per, or a natural bronxe alloy, extensively. Many of 
their tools and weapons, as well as ornaments and 
images, were of these metals, and various methods 
were employed in forming them. Many were cast, 
others were forged or hammered into shape, and oc¬ 
casionally welding or soldering was employed. Most 
of the really fine metal work ordinarily attributed to 
the Incans is in reality of pre-Incan origin. But as 
it is often impossible to determine whether a mummy, 
a grave or a specimen is Incan or pre-Incan, usually 
they arc all called Incan. 
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Thust at Pacbacaiuac, the holy city near Lima, we 
know from stratification examinations that there 
were five distinct and separate cultures. Nearest the 
surface we find the typical Incan remains in the form 
of pottery, textiles, etc. Below these is a strata rec¬ 
ognized by a peculiar black ware. Under this are re¬ 
mains of an earlier culture whose ceramics were 
mainly white and red painted in black. Still deeper 
is the purely local culture, while beneath all we come 
upon remains exhibiting the classical Tiahuansco 
features. 

Yet, ordinarily, Pachacamac is referred to as an 
*Tncan” city, and all objects from its graves and 
ruins are called Incan. As a matter of fact, Pacha¬ 
camac is one of tlie oldest cities in the western hem¬ 
isphere, and it antedates the Incas by thousands of 
years. Possibly it was built and originally occupied 
by the Tiahuanacans^ but for all we know to the con¬ 
trary, it may have been in existence even before their 
advent. For centuries before the dawn of Incan civ¬ 
ilization, Pachacamac had been a sacred or holy city, 
and from far and near pilgrims had journeyed to it 
from every direction in order to worship and make 
offerings in its Temple of the Sun, or to find a last 
resting-place witliin its sacred precincts. Even after 
it had come under Inean dominion, the pre-Incan re¬ 
ligion survived in this great lioly city. 

Although built of comparatively perishable adobe 
or sun-dried bricks, yet the city has survived, and, 
despite its ruined state and the desecrating hands of 
vandals and treasure-seekers, one may still obtain a 
good idea of its size, its plan and its architectural de¬ 
tails. And to a person with an imaginative mind it is 
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nut at all difficult to reconstruct and re visualize it as 
it was in its heyday. Although it now occupies a bar* 
ten desert area, there are reasons to think that, in its 
day, Pachacamac was surrounded by fertile, produc* 
tive lands and green fields. T!ie ruins cover an area 
of several square miles of low rounded hills and nar¬ 
row valleys, and spread upward on a steep, high, 
partially artificial pyramidal eminence surmounted 
by the Temple of the Sun. One can still trace the 
many well-graded, straight streets, the large plazas, 
the courts and market-places, the palaces and tem¬ 
ples, the irmunierable residences, t!ie shops and store¬ 
houses. TV ithin the rooHess buildings, beside the 
walls in the open desert, are thousands of graves. 
For hundreds, perhaps thousands, of years the vast 
population of the city, as well as hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of pilgrims, died and were buried at Pacha¬ 
camac, so it is little wonder that tlie entire spot is an 
immense necropolis. And as for centuries, scientists, 
treasure-seekers, curio liunters, vandals and tourists 
have been excavating and disinterring the mummies, 
it is not surprising that Pachacamac to-day presents 
the appearance of a vast chamel-house. Everywhere 
are scattered mummy-UTappings, human bones, 
skulls and masses of human hair, as well as broken 
pottery, odds and ends of textiles, cotton-spindles 
and other objects cast aside by the seekers after treas¬ 
ure and curios. In many places the skulls and bones 
are piled in windrows, and one can scarcely walk a 
dozen yards ^vithout treading upon liuman remains. 

From Pachacamac vast quantities of specimens of 
Incan and pre-Tnean handiwork have been obtained, 
and no one can ei^en guess at the aggregate worth of 
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gold, silver and other valuables that have been se¬ 
cured from the burials in and about the ruins, But 
as was the case throughout the Incan Empire, the 
majority of the inhabitants were poor and possessed 
little or nothing in the way of precious metal. Sueh 
things were resented for royalty, the priests and the 
aristocracy, and only occasionally is a mummy found 
which bears golden ornaments. But before the com¬ 
ing of the Spaniards, Pachacamae itself was fabu¬ 
lously rich in gold. Piaarro beard tales of the city's 
treasures when at Cajamarca in 1522, and it was di¬ 
rectly due to these stories that he came to the Rimac 
Valley, At that time the Temple of the Sun, rising 
above the city, was fairly filled with gold and silver 
in the form of holy vessels, ornaments, idols, images, 
decorations, offerings, a golden altar and an immense 
golden sun. Everything of this sort that they could 
find, was stolen by the Dons and cast into the melt¬ 
ing-pot, thus robbing the world and science of what 
were probably the most priceless archeological 
treasures in the history of the world, for the mas¬ 
sive golden objects at Pachacamae were largely of 
pre-Incan origin and may have dated back to the 
first inhabitants of South America. 

Pachacamae was not, however, the only city of im¬ 
portance in the vicinity, or near the coast of what is 
now Peru. Everywhere in the Rimac Valley, along 
the coastal plain, back in the hills and in every vaOey 
from Chan-Chan to Mollendo and beyond, are the 
remains of large, well-built cities; everywhere are 
adobe walls, immense mounds, the ruins of villages 
and of temples. Countless more have completely 
vanished, the adobe of which they were composed 
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having disintegrated through the action of the ele¬ 
ments; in countless other cases the material has 
been removed and used for other purposes by the 
Peruvians. Also, throughout this entire district 
there are innumerahle cemeteries of vast extent con¬ 
taining millions of graves. The necropolis at Ancon 
near Lima is world-famed; between Lima and Cal¬ 
lao, near Miraflorcs, are numbers of immense 
burial-mounds containing hundreds of thousands of 
Ijodies buried in small, cell-like tombs of adobe bricks. 
At Pueblo Viejo, Punta Piedras, Chancay, Lambay- 
eque, Pimentel, Paramonga and, in fact at or near 
every settlement on the entire coastal plain, there axe 
extensive cemeteries. 

No one can positively say who the people were who 
dwelt in these ancient cities, cultivated the valleys, 
and burled their dead in the mounds and graves. 
1 hat they must have occupied the territory for ages 
and must have been very numerous is obvious from 
the number of buriak and their stratification. That 
they must have been a highly cultured and industri¬ 
ous race is proved by their arts, industries and engi¬ 
neering feats, \Vatcr was carried by canals and 
aqueducts for hundreds of miles to irrigate the fields; 
bridges and roads were constructed, stupendous 
mounds and edifices were erected. They were ex¬ 
perts in the ceramic arts, wove marvelous textiles, 
worked metal to some extent, and evidently had a 
complex and highly developed social organization. 
Possibly they far antedated the Incas and even the 
Chimus; perhaps they were civilized by the earlier 
Incas. But it is obvious that they were of several 
races or tribes, and to some extent adhered to 
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their racial custotns, even if they were united in 
a confederation. The remains show cultural 
and racial differences; the types of architecture vaiy 
in different places; and the bunal customs were often 
distinct even within an area of a few miles. In some 
places the dead were interred in tombs in immense 
mounds, in others the bodies were buried in the sand 
of the desert, in still otliers the graves were walled or 
lined with stones, while in some localities the dead 
were placed in stone tombs or even in eaves. But 
in one respect all were alike. All employed adobe 
for building, IS ot a single stone edidce is known 
m the entire district, and not a smgle stone idol* 
image or monument of any size has yet been found. 
In the more northerly sections the remains and 
artifacts show a distinct Chimu influence; in the 
south there are signs of Tiahuinacan influence; 
but whether these outside influences were introduced 
directly or indirectly it is impossible to say. But we 
do know that at the time of the Spanish conquest the 
entire area was under Incan domination; that the in¬ 
habitants whom the Spaniards found in the Bimac 
and other coastal valleys were subjects of the Inca, 
and that, in arts, customs and other respects they 
were to all intents and purposes Incan. 

Inland, in the Andes and on the trans-Andean pla¬ 
teaus and valleys, there are innumerable ruins and 
vast cemeteries, proving that these regions also were 
inhabited by an immense population for incalculable 
ages. But the ruined cities, the walls and the build¬ 
ings of these areas differ strikingly from those near 
the coast, inasmuch as thej- are all of stone. This 
does not necessarily indicate that the people were of 
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a different: race. On the dry, warm, practically rain¬ 
less coastal area, adobe served every purpose, and was 
the simplest, most available and cheapest material for 
building; but in the bleak, cold, Andean regions, 
where rains are heavy and protection from the sleet 
and snow is required, adobe would have been worse 
than useless, and stone was the only available ma* 
lerial that would answer. But from other evidences 
than their buildings there is even^ reason to think 
that the coastwise and mountain people were distinct 
races, although all were consolidated and became one 
commonwealth under the Incas. Like their prede¬ 
cessors, the Incan people followed out the use of 
stone in the highlands and adobe in the lowlands; but 
their stonework was poor, crude and miserable in 
comparison wHth that of the pre-Incas, Xowhere 
else in all the world are there such amuzing and in¬ 
explicable examples of masonrj' as are to be found 
in the pre-Incan ruins about Cuzco, near Lake Titi¬ 
caca, and elsewhere in the .jkndean regions of Peru 
and Bolivia. 

Moreover, it is an absolutely unique form of ma¬ 
sonry and does not even remotely resemble the stone¬ 
work of any other known rate. This in itself would 
go far toward proving that the people who erected 
these Cyclopean walls and buildings were of an un¬ 
known race. Such an entirely distinct type of build¬ 
ing is not evolved nor invented all at once. Stranger 
yet, as far as is known, there arc no remains slmwing 
traces of an archaic or evolutionary form of this ma¬ 
sonry. as would most certainty hare been the case 
had the art been developed in the district. No ce¬ 
ment or mortar was used in this type of construction, 
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and none wrr needed. The enormous blocks of stone, 
sometimes weighing? more than twenty tons, were cut. 
faced and fitted so perfectly that even to-day, after 
tlie lapse of countless centuries, it is impossible to in¬ 
sert a six-thousandth of an inch gauge between the 
stones. No two blocks are alike in shape or size, but 
each is most accurately fitted to timse about it. No 
expert modem mechanic, working with steel tools, the 
most highly perfected machines, and micrometer 
gauges, could produce results in metal more minutely 
accurate. The structures, and each individual block 
of stone to be used in them, must have been planned 
and laid out beforehand. It would have been impos¬ 
sible to have fitted the blocks as the artizans pro¬ 
ceeded with their labors. No sane man can believe 
that a twenty-ton stone was peeked here and there, 
dropped into position, hoisted out and trued and cut 
over and over again, until a perfect fit was obtained. 
Even if we can imagine such endless herculean labor 
being performed, it would have been impossible in 
many cases owing to the fact that the stones are 
locked or dovetailed together. Although some of the 
stones are fairly square or rectangular and with six 
faces, many are iiregular in form, and some have as 
many aa thirty-tivo angles. The only way in which 
such complex forms could have been fitted with such 
incredible accuracy was by cutting each block to ex¬ 
tremely fine measurements, or by means of a 
template, a process which would indicate that these 
prehistoric people possessed a most thorough and ad¬ 
vanced knowledge of engineering and the higher 
mathematics. Evidently, too, the conslmction of 
these stupendous walla was neither very difiicult nor 
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very expensive, for tliey are everywhere in and about 
Cuzco and its vicinity, and often where a roughly 
built wall would have seired every purpose. In 
nearly every case they slope slightly inw'^ard toward 
the top, and rarely do they show any signs of oma* 
mental or decorative w^ork. So strong and enduring 
are these structures that the Dons, despite their ut¬ 
most efforts, found it impossihle to tear them down, 
so they made the best of the matter hy erecting their 
own buildings within or upon the ancient walls. For 
this reason the finest examples are still preserved, al¬ 
though often concealed by cheap stucco or luasoury. 

Ordinarily all of these walls and buildings are re¬ 
ferred to as Incan, but in reality the true Incan ma¬ 
sonry was of an inferior type. The stones used were 
much smaller than those used by the pre-Incans, they 
were more carelessly and loosely fitted together, and 
not infrequeotly mortar or cement was used between 
them. In many places the later Incans’ work covers 
tlie ancient masonry of their predecessors, and in such 
cases, where a portion of the more recent masonry 
has been removed, the contrast between the two 
types is very striking 

Beyond doubt, the Incans found many of the pre- 
Incan structures in fairly good condition when they 
occupied Cuzco and its vicinity, and merely embodied 
these in their own buildings. Thus the famed Tem¬ 
ple of the Sun at Cuzco, now included in Santo Do¬ 
mingo Church, is always referred to as Incan, But 
the most beautiful and remarkable features of this 
ancient temple are of typically pre-Tnean origin. It 
is obvious that the Incarts, finding the temple ready 
made, repaired it, added to it and made use of It as 
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tteir own place of worship. Although the Span¬ 
iards transformed the temple to a Christian cliuroh, 
and added a deal of Kuropean embellish merit and 
adornment to it, yet the greater portion of the struc¬ 
ture still remains that of tlie prehistoric unknown in- 
hahitants of Peru. 

Architecturally this Temple of the Sun is one of 
the most remarkable buildings in the entire ^corM. It 
is built of immense blocks of amazingly fitted stone, 
no two of which are e^caetly ahke in size or shape, but 
which are so accurately designed and cut that tlie cir¬ 
cular interior with its radii is mathematically and 
geometrically perfect. No engineer of our times, 
equipped with the most delicate of instruments and 
the most modem appliances and mathematical tables, 
could excel the work of the long-vanished designers 
and artizans who constructed this remarkable temple. 

In the days w*hen the Incas held sway this temple 
presented a sight which would have made Aladdin’s 
cave look tawdry by comparison. The walls, outside 
and inside, were completely covered with plates of 
burnished gold. The gardens were filled with trees, 
shrubs and plants of silver and gold. Among the 
leaves and branches of precious metals were birds, 
animals and insects of gold and silver, and even the 
fountains, the tools and the implements of the gar¬ 
dener’s trade were of the same metals. But dazzling 
and marvelous as was this amazing garden, the in¬ 
terior of the temple was a thousand times more won¬ 
derful. Upon one wall, above where the Christian 
altar now stands, was an immense sun of massive 
gold studded with jeivels which fl!ashed and scintil¬ 
lated in the sunlight until the eyes of the marveling 
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Dons were blinded witli their brilliance. Opposite 
this glorious sun was a huge representation of the 
moon wrought of polished silver, while about these 
two chief luminaries were the stars of silver and gold, 
with an arching rainbow of gold tinted in some re¬ 
markable manner to imitate the natural prismatic 
colors. 

Beneath the wondrous image of the sun were 
seated the mummies of the Incan emperors wrapped 
in their robes and mantles of tapestry and feathers, 
their false heads adorned with golden crowns, golden 
masks representing their features, gold and jeweled 
ornaments upon their breasts, and with ornate staffs 
and symbols of office before them. And opposite 
them beneath the silver moon were the mimimies of 
their queens and princesses, attired in all their most 
prized robes and richest jewels together with twelve 
life-sized solid gohl statues of the dead Incas. Golden 
and silver images of deities and mythological beings 
were on every side. Priceless ceremonial and reli¬ 
gious symbols, utensils, vessels and ornaments filled 
the immense room, hlarvelous draperies and textiles 
covered floor and walls, and gorgeously attired 
priests offered up pra^^ers and sacrifices to the sun- 
god. 

The twelve golden statues of the deceased Incas, 
together with many other gold, silver and jeweled or¬ 
naments and Tcssels, including most of the objects 
from the marvelous garden of the Temple were or¬ 
dered brought to Cajamarca to ransom Atahualpa. 
But they never reached their destination. Some 
were concealed when the Incans heard of Pizano's 
treachery and Atahualpa*s death, but the greater 
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portion were hidden by the orders of the Incan 
priests who were partizans of Huascar and w'ho 
could not see tlie holy vessels and ornaments of the 
temple turned over to the Dons to save the life of 
Atahualiia whom they regarded as a usurper. Quite 
a number of the hidden objects were fomid by the 
Spaniards, but the twelve golden statues and the 
greater part of the objects from the garden have 
never been discovered. 

Even the hardened Spanisli campaigners, satiated 
with wonders, glutted with treasure, stood gazing 
with incredulous awe when they first entered this 
Temple of the Sun. For a space they could not be* 
lieve their eyes. Before them were greater riches, 
more gold than they had ever imagined in their wild¬ 
est dreams. But they were there to rob and despoil, 
not to admire. Ruthlessly the precious symbols were 
torn from tbeir places; the regal mummies were 
thrown doivn, hacked to pieces and their regalia and 
ornaments tonv olf. Holy vessels w'ere battered and 
smashed. Priceless tapestries were w'antonly ripped 
to bits and destroyed. Magnificent rugs, and textiles 
such as the world had never seen, were cut and hacked 
to pieces with swords and daggers, and were used os 
wrappings in which to bundle up the golden loot. 
Struggling, fighting among themseh'es, each striv¬ 
ing to gain the lion’s share of treasure, the mail-clad 
soldiers trampled jewels and images, battered and 
hanunered golden utensils into shapeless forms more 
easily carried, and stripped the temple and its 
mar^'clotis garden of every vestige of precious 
metal and precious stones. Heedless of the beauty, 
the art, the incalculable value of their loot, the eon- 
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tents of the temple, the golden plates which had cov¬ 
ered its walls, the amazingly wrought trees, birds and 
other objects in the gardens, were cast into the melt¬ 
ing pot and transformed to bullion. Of that vast 
treasure of the Temple of the Sun, all that remains 
intact to-day are a few bent and battered plates of 
thin gold that once formed part of the covering of 
the outer wall, and which were dropped, trodden into 
the earth and overlooked by Pizarro’s men. 

Throughout the immeasurably ancient capital of 
the Incas, and everywhere throughout the empire as 
well, it was the same story. Every object of intrinsic 
value was seized by the Dons. Everything that 
hinted of paganism and that could be destroyed was 
destroyed by the priests. Countless palaces, temples 
and other buildings were torn to pieces to provide 
material for erecting Spanish churches, the cathedral 
and other structures. 

But the massive walls that had withstood the ele¬ 
ments, the earthquakes and the wear and tear of thou¬ 
sands of years were beyond the power of the 
Spaniards to destroy. By dint of immense labor and 
hundreds of toiling enslaved Indians they managed 
to knock holes in them here and there, to pry a few 
stones loose, and to remove the uppermost tiers of 
blocks. But the results were not worth the labor and 
time expended, so the Dons erected their own flimsy, 
ugly edifices upon the summits of the pre-lncan 
works or fitted their dwellings, like parasitic growths, 
within them. But the magnificent walls still remain, 
hemming in the narrow, dirty, cobbled streets; form¬ 
ing the foundations of Tows of scjualid huts; 
rising majestically above offal-strewn corrals and 
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markets; frowning down upon honking motor-cais 
and padding llamas; enduring, indestructible re^ 
minders of the strange civilization that flourished in 
Peru when Spain was a wilderness and the Spaniards 
were naked, cave-dwelling savages. 

Outside of the city there are even better preserved 
remains of the Incas and pre-Incas, Overlooking 
the city from the summit of a high hill, is the famous 
fortress of Saesahuamw, built of stone blocks as ac¬ 
curately and carefully fitted as tbe finest of the tem¬ 
ples, but of stupendous size, Even more astonishing 
is the fortress of Ollantaytambo witli its walls built 
of blocks of stone twelve to eighteen feet in height 
and six to eight feet square, and yet trued, cut and 
fitted as precisely as though formed by machinery. 
Then there is Maoebu-picchu, the wonderful fortified 
city long hidden from the memory of man within the 
jungles; Viraooeha with its gigantic walls; the mag¬ 
nificent palace of Manco-Kapac, and countless other 
pre-Incan and Inean ruins, all testifying to the al¬ 
most mcredible engineering ability of these ancient 
races. 

Scattered about the country, sometimes upon the 
hilltops, sometimes in the valleys, are strange round 
towers of perfectly fitted stones, commonly known 
as pas. These structures, which are about thirty 
feet in height by ten feet in diameter, are mysteries. 
Although popularly regarded as tombs or burial- 
towers, and although mummies and many objects 
have been found in some of them, tliere is little evi¬ 
dence to prove that they were erected solely to serve 
as burial-places for the dead. Possibly they were 
used as watch-towers, or for signaling, or they may 
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have been observatories like the towers of the Mayas, 
The pre-Incons and the Iiicans were well tip in as¬ 
tronomy, and the Incans had a perfect calendar sim¬ 
ilar in many respects to those of the Mayas and 
Aztecs. The Incan year consisted of twelve quill as 
of thirty days each, with five days added at the end 
of each year. As the quillas were computed from the 
moon’s rotation, instead of from the sun^s, and as the 
monthly moon rotation is completed in three hundred 
and fifty-four days, eight hours and forty-eight min¬ 
utes, the Incan months or quUIas of thirty days, plus 
the additional five days, brought their year very close 
to the solar year, and to make it exactly coincide an 
extra day was added every fourth year, precisely like 
our system of leap-years. Unlike the Aztecs and the 
Slay as, who regarded the odd five days as unlucky or 
evil, the Inoans made their fi\'e days an occasion for 
holidays and rejoicing. They were looked upon as 
days entirely apart from ordinary time, and as so 
much gained each year,—sort of extra dispensation 
granted by the sun-god to enable the hard-working, 
oppressed people to enjoy themselves for a space 
until the new year commenced, and they were entirely 
devoted to merrymaking, to dances and to pleasures. 
It was during this period that the drama-opera of 
OUantaff was given, perhaps the most remarkable 
dramatic and musical composition ever produced by 
an ancient race. The scenes were laid in and about 
the prehistoric city of OUantaytambo. To this day 
the play is still given by the Peruvian Indians, al¬ 
though not in its complete or original form, and much 
of its haunting music has been adopted throughout 
the civilized world, (See Chapter XV.) 
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As far as is known, the astronomical instruments 
and devices of the Incans and pre-lncans were of the 
simplest character. means of a suri'diahlike ar* 
rangement, or Iniikitaianit, consisting of a cone suF'^ 
mounting a large rock on which were cut marks dated 
as the sun festivals, the sun's course, the hours and all 
important dates were determined by the position of 
the shadow cast by the cone-shaped gnomon. For 
determining the solstices, the equinoxes and many 
other dates, stone columns were used. These were ar¬ 
ranged in four groups of two each and were known 
as PacJiocta ‘UJiancJiac. They were set per¬ 
pendicularly upon high hills, two being placed to¬ 
ward the east and two to the west. By marking the 
extreme variations of sunrise and sunset, the declina¬ 
tion of the sun could be measured, and the solstices 
determined whenever the sun passed beyond the 
central pair of columns. Probably the pre-lncans and 
Incans possessed various other means of obtaioing 
astronomical data; instruments and devices of which 
we know nothing, and which may have been utterly 
destroyed by the Spanish priests, who regarded them 
as devices of the devil, or which may have been lost 
during the centuries that have passed. 

To the Incans the time of the solstices was of tlie 
utmost importance, for the Peruvian summer sol¬ 
stice, the first of September, was not only their New 
Year or “Birth of the Sun" but was also the birthday 
of the Inca regardless of tlie actual day of his birth, 
for, being considered a "son of the sun" his birthday 
anniversary was coincident with that of the sun it¬ 
self. The ohsen'‘ance of the Incan New Year or 
Birth of the Sun was the most important and holy 
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ceremonial of the Incan religion, and is graphicallj 
described by an Inca prince named Checo who was 
baptized by the Spanish priests and christened Dom¬ 
ingo. At seventy years of age he imparted a great 
deal of information as to Incan customs to the 
Viceroy Toledo who was greatly interested in gather* 
ing knowledge of Incan history. Ilis description of 
the ceremony, translated from the old Spanish, is as 
follows: 

“From his palace the Inca was carried in his golden 
litter or Juantn, that was covered with diamonds, 
turquoise, amethysts, rubies and emeralds, and was 
lined with the finest robes and pillows of feathers and 
down, by his bearers and was surrounded by thirty- 
two guards of the race of the Lucanas who claimed 
the privilege of this honor. He was clothed in rich 
robes of fine cloth with a wide border of fine embroi¬ 
dery in silver and gold. In his hand he carried the 
Champi of gold, which was an elegant mace in the 
form of an axe, and was his scepter. His hair was 
cut short around his neck but for two fingers (plaits) 
falling by his ears, and was confined by a band called 
llauto, a diadem of bright colors that bore above it 
two red plumes of the bird pillco-pichiu rising above 
two other plumes of white from the eagle, in two 
bunches above the forehead. On the left side of the 
diadem came another royal sj^Tubol called Jiuasca’ 
pay alia that was in the form of a plate of gold set 
with gems. Covering his ears were oval shells of 
gold. About his neck was a collar formed of fifty- 
two emeralds each the size of a pigeon's egg, and 
from this collar were hung topazes of greatest size 
that were carved to represent the sun and the moon 
and the fifty-two phases of the moon. Beside the 
Inca was his woman and sisters and cousins. With 
them went the Virgins of the Sun, the chief of the 
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lioJy men [high priest] the chief of the court of 
princes, the wise men [council] and governors and 
lords and oificers of the warriors, together with all 
the nobles, the governors of provinces, the centurions 
and the ciilefs of cities and provinces. The sentries, 
to the number of two thousand Camriaa and two 
thousand ChachapoyaSf with their painted wooden 
shields and garbed in bright-colored ponchos and 
with great lances, occupied niches, like windows with¬ 
out openings, round about the city, the walls, the 
Inca’s house and the pJaisas. The great orchestra 
cofLsistcd of three hundred and seventy-five iaquica- 
^Ui/ocs wdth pin(^Uji3 and qtienaSt antarcu, putuin^, 
cluirancost quepai^ kuancara^ and tmyas^ [These 
instruments were In the nature of flutes, pipes, little 
organs, guitars, cornets, trumpets and drums.] The 
music they gave was plaintive and sad. As the sun 
rose above the mountains of Sallac and Piquicho, 
W'here is the castle of Sacsayhuman, it w*as watched 
by fifty thousand and more as it mo%"ed toward the 
temple. At siglit of its rays, cries and hurrahs of joy 
arose. At this solenm moment the Inca rose from his 
litter, and facing the sun, raised liis first finger to the 
height of his mouth. At once a great silence came, 
and the Inca pronounced the words: “Capak-iiiti-' 
iUtmymin" and the multitude in cliorus replied: 
*'PuncJiao-2mcariyTcum“ which was the chant of the 
great arrival of the sun of tlie morning on the day of 
CapaJi^itaymi rvhen the sun-lord readied nearest to 
the laud and thus told the people of the coming of a 
new^ year. Ending the chant, tlie escort and holy 
men sang victoriously with the people in chorus, pass¬ 
ing the chant from place to place until it resounded 
from the mountains in its echoes. At the close of 
the chant, from various parts of the city where they 
had been already allotted, maidens famed as singers, 
accompanied hy other virgins, sang together five 
chants to the sun, the moon, the stars, the rainbow 
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und the Incs, the last verses of eaeh song bemg given 
by one thousand five hundred acolytes arranged for 
this solemn day about the temple of Kori-Cancha. 
The chants ended, the Inca drank with the chief holy 
man a great drink of chicha from a sacred golden cup 
called a pacha formed to represent the sun and other 
figures, and from which the chicha ran through a path 
or gutter to a spout wliereof the Inca and the chief 
holy man of the temple sipped. Tlieu all went with¬ 
in tlie temple and the Inca made obeisance [or 
vnac/tnj to the gods and to his ancestors, until the rays 
of the lord of the day struck upon his gold image, 
whereupon the sacred fire was lighted by the Inca 
who held in his hand a mirror and rcfiected the rays 
upon charred cotton. 

“Then from this fire the Virgins of the Sun struck 
other fires and kindled the sacred fires throughout the 
temple, and with great shouts the people hurried to 
liglit their fires, for since the coming of the night be¬ 
fore no light or fire had been left burning in the land. 
Great rejoicings were made through the day, and in 
place of water chicha ran from the fountains, and at 
the plazas and on tlie streets were great jars of chicha 
from w’hich all who desired might drink their fill, for 
this day was the birthday of the Trica and the birth of 
the sun, the great Jnfi, and the New Year of the peo¬ 
ple of the land/' 

One of Hie greatest obstacles in the way of learn¬ 
ing many important matters concerning tlie Incans 
and pre-Incans is the fact that, as far as is known, 
they had no written or recorded language. Many 
carvings, sculptures and specimens of potterj^ have 
been found which, at first sight, appear to hear hier- 
oglyphic or symbolic inscriptions. But most of these, 
upon scientific examination, prove to he highly con- 
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Tentionalized representations of objects of ■& purely 
decorative cliaracter. There are a few, however, 
which are difficult to explain on this hypothesis, and 
which may prove to be true inscriptions. Notable 
among these are the sculptured stones at Sahhuaya- 
cu, about one hundred and eighty miles northeast of 
Cuzco, in a district probably never under In¬ 
can dominion. In one of these there are twenty-four 
characters, all but seven of which are repeated two or 






more times, much as if tliey were true letters and 
formed words. The great trouble is that the same 
characters seldom appear in the same sequence or 
relation on any two glyphs. Moreover, were the 
inscriptions cari.'^cd by some race possessing a 
written language, it is remarkable that so few in- 
script ions were made. And as identical or similar 
characters are not known upon the ruins, monuments 
or ceramics of the civilized races of the country, it 
would seem more probable that they are of a SiTU- 
bolic or pietographic character and the work of the 
savages of the district. 

For sending messages and for recording certain 
events, the Incas used a complex system of knotted 
colored strings or cords called qnipojt, Becords of 
Imperial property were kept by means of decimal 
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knots on tlie quipos. Large and small knots of va* 
rious colors recorded the births, deaths and marriages 
in each district. Various combinations of knots and 
colors recorded important events, and a trained corps 
of men—bookkeepers, we might say—were kept 
busy making and translating the quipo records. The 
quipo owed its origin to an ci'olution of the human 
hand, the strings representing the fingers and the 
knots the joints. The thinnest cord represented the 
index finger with its knots or joints as units totaling 
ten. The next or second finger indicated tens or deci¬ 
mals, The third represented hundreds, and the 
fourth thousands. These simpler forms were elabo¬ 
rated by the use of varicolored strings, knots and 
groups of knots, as well as by it) verted knots, until 
almost any record or message could be conveyed. 
For keeping accounts or recording business trans¬ 
actions special strings were used. These were kno^ra 
as hmikos ai)d ckaaras. Crcflit accounts were kept 
on the hankoSf which were often of pearls or gems, 
while debit accounts were kept on the ckaaras, usu¬ 
ally of seeds, shells or beads. The kankos consisted of 
one hundred pearls or other objects strung decimally 
on a cord with a pendent string carrying nine pearls 
or units. The chaafa was similarly arraugcd. In 
effect these were much like the abacus. Another 
method consisted of a wotwlcn tray divided into ten 
compartments. Ten pebbles in a compartment signi¬ 
fied one hundred, and by the simple method of taking 
pebbles from a compartment on the credit side of the 
tray and depositing them in the corresponding com¬ 
partment on the debit side, accounts of almost any 
size could be accurately kept. 
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Although nominal!;? an absolute monarchy, yet 
the Incan Government was, in many respects, repnbli- 
CiTn. In addition to the Inca, there were the tribunal 
of princes or Apu^Auquis, composed of men of royal 
blood, and the cabinet of four wise men presided over 
by a president or Apu-Tuciip~Ricac, who acted as 
chairman and respresentative. In Cuzco these were 
appointed by the Inca; but in the outlying districts 
they were elected annually by the inhahitants, the 
nominees being men who already had been in the 
sendee of the Inca, Any unanimous decision of the 
four was absolute and could be revoked or revised 
only by the Aptt-Aiiqui», or tribunal of princes. In 
addition to the central federal government, each dis¬ 
trict or colony had its ovsn mayor or governor, Cti~ 
raca, and each village or town had its own prefect or 
Suyupoc, as well as its local council or hoard of alder¬ 
men known as AuquiSt who acted as a sort of grand 
jury, court and governing body all in one. The Incan 
princes were commonly known as Huancos^ or 
“Golden ears," from the fact that they wore gold ear- 
coverings. This custom had an interesting origin, A 
son of the Inca Pacha-Cutic lost one of his cars dur¬ 
ing a desperate battle and, in order to hide the muti¬ 
lation, wore gold plates or shells over the ears. To 
commemorate the prince's bravery, and in order that 
he might not be conspicuous, the other princes 
adopted the gold ear-coverings, and they became 
recognized as an insignia of nobility. 

The Incas, and their descendants of to-day, were, 
like most Indians, extremely superstitious and be¬ 
lieved implicitly in omens and signs. Stubbing 
one’s toe against a bit of fallen masonry signified 
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that one’s wife was untrue. A vulture, alighting 
over a door and spreading its wings to the sun, was 
a sign of an accident to the owner of the bouse. A 
fox or a snake crossing a road in front of a traveler 
presaged an unluckjourney. Bringing an amulet 
from a distant spot was an omen presaging the ap¬ 
pearance of a new variety of potato. The Incans also 
believed tliat trepanning a person’s skull always re¬ 
sulted in a new variety of potato, and, oddly enough, 
there is no other part of the world where there are 
so many varieties of potatoes as in Peru, and no¬ 
where else was trepanning so widely practised. In 
Incan days, if the current of the Desaguadero River 
flowed from south to north, it was thought to indi¬ 
cate an uprising of the Karanca or Kallaca tribe. 
The tribute demanded of the Uros and Kellay-Senka 
tribes consisted of a species of parasitic insect prized 
as a delicacy by the Incas. If this tribute was not 
punctually paid it was deemed a sure sign of an ap¬ 
proaching uprising among the Karas in the south. 
If more cocks than hens were hatched from eggs the 
approaching end of the world was foretold. 

Sorcerers, of course, flourished, and many if not 
most of the priests claimed to he able to forecast 
events for years to come. No doubt many of these 
men were hypnotists and eharlatans, but it is an in¬ 
disputable fact that many of their prophecies did 
come true. If we are to believe the statements and 
writings of the Spaniards, the Ineans possessed cer¬ 
tain powers which are inexplicable. According to 
innumerable obsen'ers and historians, as well as In¬ 
can traditions, the Incan races had an uncanny and 
seemingly supernatural ability for conveying and re- 
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ceiving accurate information over long distances. If 
we are to credit the apparently unvarnished accounts, 
it was as remarkable in its way as ^vireless telegraphy 
or mental telepathy. An Indian could and often did 
know exactly how many men or horses were ap¬ 
proaching long before they could be seen or heard; 
he could tell where or in what direction a friend or 
an enemy was traveling, and he could perform many 
more equally mysterious feats. 

Kven to-day some of the living descendants of 
these people possess the same weird power. Accord¬ 
ing to my friend, Dr. Juan Durand, who has devoted 
many years to a study of Incan history, traditions 
and life, he personally ha.s witnessed such feats. One 
night, white at an Indian hut at Raco, the Indian 
owner placed Ids ear to the floor and told Doctor 
Diurand the exact number of men in a platoon of 
soldiers who were passing at a distance of more than 
three kilometers from the spot. Another Indian at 
Panao, without rising from his couch, stated the num¬ 
ber of men on foot and the number of mounted men 
traveling on a distant road, and even told the order 
in which they moved and the direction in which they 
were going. 

In 1896. while between Cayiimba and Jlonzon, 
Doctor Durand’s Indian carriers deserted; but with¬ 
out faltering or hesitating, other Indians gave the 
'exact route the fugitives had taken and followed 
them for eight daj’s across deserts, mountains and 
rivers where there was no sign of a trail or spoor, of¬ 
ten cutting across country, and found them exactly 
where they had foretold. 

Per.sonally I have never witnessed demonstrations 
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of this sort, but I have repeatedly visited Indians in 
the nwst remote spots only to find that they expected 
me, that they had fiill information regarding my 
party and equipment, and had known these facts long 
before I had arrived. And I have often been in¬ 
formed of events by the Indians when they could not, 
by any possibility, have received word by any ordin¬ 
ary means, and later I have always found their 
information absolutely correct. According to his¬ 
torians and to Doctor Durand, the Peruvian tribes 
claim that they are able to receive such information of 
distant events by their ability to “read" the barking 
and liowling of their dogs, and that this knowledge of 
the dogs language thus enables theui to receive in¬ 
formation and full details of matters of which, other¬ 
wise, they would know notliing. In all probability 
this is merely an explanation to satisfy the curiosity 
of the white man, and the real solution still remains a 
myster3% 

But it i$ no more of & mystery than how the pre- 
Incans cut their cyclopean stone blocks, how they 
transported their monoliths over long distances, or 
how they accomplished many other of their feats. In 
several places in Peru, and even in Bolivia, there are 
immense monuments and images formed of a stone 
which, as far as is known, does not occur witliin hun¬ 
dreds of miles of their present sites, the nearest de¬ 
posits of the rock lieing in Ecuador, fully fifteen 
hundred miles distant. One such monolith is Sey- 
cunin or La Piedra Cansada near Ollantay. This 
immense stone, known also as El Monolito Abando- 
nado (the Abandoned JlonoUth) measures nearlv 
seventeen feet in length, ten feet in width and three 
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feel in thickness * It is of a peculiar rock identical 
with the formation about Cbiroborazo in Sctiador^ 
and which, it is claimed, does not exist anywhere in 
the vicinity of Ollantay, According to the Indiana 
and to Incan tradition, the Saycunin was quarried at 
Quito, and the monolith, saddened at being carried 
so far from home, wept blood which still adheres to 
it, {it is marked ivith a red piroxene oxidization) and 
at last exclaimed; “Saycunin! I am weary!” At 
this manifestation of its supernatural character, the 
cacique, Urcon, dropped dead, and the stone was left, 
abandoned by the terrified Indians, at tlic spot where 
it still rests about a mile nortli of Ollantay. 

Of course this is & purely fanciful and aUegorIcal 
myth invented by the Indians or their ancestors of 
Incan days to account for the immense stone with its 
blood-like stains lying by the roadside. As a matter 
of fact, there are several similar monoliths of the 
same material which also were abandoned in the vicin¬ 
ity, But there is no denying that they are of a stone 
unknown even to the Indians of the district, but 
identical with formations in Ecuador. Possibly the 
pre-Incans who cut these huge stones knew of a near¬ 
by quarry vrhich has not been rediscovered, or per¬ 
haps they exhausted the supply of that particular 
mineral. But there may be a basis of truth in the 
ancient legend, and it would not he beyond the 
bounds of possibility that these immense monoUths 
actually were cut in distant Ecuador and dragged 
overland to Peru. It would have been c herculean 
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task, it is true, a task that would have retiuired many 
years to accomplish, mid yet it would have been no 
more difficult, tio more astonishing than many of the 
feats which we know these ancient Peruvians actual¬ 
ly accomplished. 

Among these was the construction of the marvel¬ 
ous Incan road, a splendid highway stretching from 
Quito, Ecuador, to southern Chile, a distance of over 
three thousand miles in a direct line. No race, not 
even the Homans, ever equated this feat of prehis¬ 
toric road-building. The highest ranges of the 
might)' Andes; the deepest, most impassable canyons, 
the most fearful precipices, the widest deserts, the 
snow-capped peaks and the foaming torrents were 
treated as though non-existent. Vast abysses were 
spanned by suspension bridges, their immense cables 
of fiber and hair ropes fastened in holes cut through 
solid rock. Gorges were filled witli masonry to form 
immense causeways. Jlountains and cliffs were 
pierced by tunnels which are still in use. The loftiest 
ranges were surmounted by the most perfectly com¬ 
puted gradients and hairpin curves, and throughout 
much of its length the roadway was paved and sur¬ 
faced with asplialt, and to this day some portions of it 
are still used as a motor highway. At inten’als side 
roads branched off to east and west as far os the 
Amazonian jungle and the seacoast. Here a second 
**King’s Highway” ran north and south along the 
shore. 

At regular distances of about twenty miles were 
rest-houses or stations for messengers, while every 
forty miles there were “Imperial Inas." These 
serv'ed as storehouses for food, supplies and equip* 
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nient for the Arni5’ or for relief of villages in ease of 
famine; as eating-places for the army when on the 
march; and as stopping-places for the Inca when 
traveling. There was also a series of sentry stations, 
watch-towers and forts, as well as a system of signal 
fires or lights by means of which the men on watch 
could transmit messages from one terminus of die 
road to the other in an incredibly short time. At the 
time of the revolt of the Caras at Quito, word was 
sent by means of these signals, and news of the upris¬ 
ing was received in Cmco four hours after the rebel¬ 
lion broke out. One of the duties of the watchers at 
these beacons was to signal an eclipse of the moon. 
The Incans believed that during eclipses the moon 
was suffering the agonies of childbirth and, as soop 
as the signal of an approaching eclipse was sent out, 
every'bod}' beat drums and shouted prayers and sup¬ 
plications to aid the planet in her trouble. 

Throughout the entire length of the road there 
were mile-posts showing the distance to the next rest- 
house, and transportation over the road was as rapid 
as over the railways to-day. Fresh fish caught on 
the coast reached Cuzco within thirty hours—six 
hours sooner than by way of the MoUendo-Cuzco 
Hail way (Southern Hailroad, of Peru). From Lake 
ITrubamha, fish caught in the morning reached the 
Incan capita! the same afternoon, and the fruits and 
vegetables of the coastal districts reached Cuzco with¬ 
in fifteen hours. 

In their ceramic arts these races reached a high de¬ 
velopment, but as a rule the true Incan pottery is 
far more utilitarian than artistic, as might be ex¬ 
pected of a communistic civilization wherein industry 
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and art were regulated and controlled by law, and 
individual talent and genius counted for nothing. 
But that the Incan people were not lacking in artistic 
temperainent, inventive genius, dexterity and im^i- 
nation is aliundantly proved. In their later years, 
a short time before and after the Spanish conquest^ 
the Incas developed a remarkable and unique art in 
woodwork. Cups, vessels, utensils, and many other 
objects were higlily and beautifully embellished with 
colors applied like lacquer or enamel. Even to-day, 
after a lapse of centuries, the colors upon these are 
bright and fresh. Chemicals have little if any effect 
upon the pigments used, and tliey resist the action 
of all ordinary known solvents. No one has yet been 
able to learn the secret of tlieir composition or to 
duplicate them, and we may consider the work as a 
true lost art. 

5Iorcover, even if the later Incas were not note¬ 
worthy as pottery makers, their textiles were wonder¬ 
ful, although the true Incan textiles never ^ualed 
or approached those of the pre-Incans. iMany of these 
are more finely woven than would be possible on any 
machine-loom to-day, and examples are known in 
which there are three hundred threads to the inch. 
The types and weaves of these textiles are practically 
numberless. They vary all the way from the heavi¬ 
est, coarsest blankets, rugs and ponchos to the finest, 
most delicate fabrics as thin and soft as silk. Many 
were of the tapestry class, others were tied or 
knotted, and others were direct warp-and-woof weav¬ 
ing. The dyes used have never been equaled, and to 
day, after having been buried for centuries in the 
desert sand and in stone tombs, the colors on these 
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remarkable fabrics are as pure, clear and briglit as 
on the day they were first woi'en. 

In patterns and designs these ancient textiles vary 
endlessly. Usually they are of a more or less geome¬ 
trical type with human and animal figures, fiowers 
and other forms represented in a rather “cubist” 
manner; but magnificent, graceful, curved and in¬ 
volved patterns and scrolls are not unusual. A 
peculiar feature of a great majority of the pre-Incan 
textiles is the predominance of the “six-unit” typ® of 
design. In these every sixth figure in the pattern is 
a repetition, the key-design consisting of certain dis¬ 
tinct forms which are thus repeated over and over 
again, number one becoming number six, number two 
number seven, and so on. But as the coloring may 
vary to almost any extent in every figure, and may 
never be repeated, the design appears to be endlessly 
varied until it is carefully anal^'sed. 

Some of the finest specimens of these textiles have 
been obtained from the Island of the Sun in Lake 
Titicaca, where they were foimd enclosed in a re¬ 
markable stone chest cut from a single block of rock. 
Here, where Incan tradition says that Maneo-Kapac 
and Maiua-Ocllo first appeared, there are remains of 
two distinct cultures. One of these is a primitive 
inferior type known as the Chilli pa while the other 
is a highly advanced Cuzco form. Hence there is 
reason to think that the pre-Incan civilization actual¬ 
ly had its beginning in this district, and that there is 
a groundwork of truth in the Incan legend, even if 
the ehronologj’ is at fault. 

Recent investigations indicate that this allegorical 
myth of Manco-Kapac being the first Inca owed its 
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inception to a confusion of iijunes and personagesp 
Amon^ the folk tales and legends of the Peruvians 
there is frequent mention of Wira-Koeha {the 
Creator of the Lake) as the semisupernatural being 
who was responsible for the cyeiopean archilecture 
of the pre-Incas» Kis divine power was supposedly 
derived from the Kuntur Ticsi {Conder God) and as 
KuntUT'Ticsi-Wira-Kocha he was venerated as a dei¬ 
ty, But he had no connection whatever with the 
eighth Inca who assumed the name of Wira-Kocha. 

Although the Incans and pre-Incans are common¬ 
ly referred to as sun-worshipers, the religion of the 
earlier race was distinct from that of the Incan peo¬ 
ple of later years. The pre-Incan supreme God or 
Creator Is almost invariably represented as a puma 
or Jaguar, more or less humanized, and surrounded 
by symbols of divine power. Usually these consist 
of condors, jaguars, fishes and snakes, the first three 
being symbolic of the god’s dominion over air, earth 
and sea, while the serpents are symbolic of the sun’s 
rays and indicate the god’s dominion over heaven. It 
was not until the reign of Huayna-Kapac, the 
eleventh Inca that the later siin-worship was fully 
established, and even then the pre-Incan religion per¬ 
sisted, especially at Pachacamac and at other ancient 
holy cities. 

The Incan sun-god was a being who suffered and 
died at the time of solar eclipses, but was reborn each 
time, and he was thought to be subject to a supreme 
divinity known as Pacha-Kainac or the Creator of 
the Universe, whose abode was hatiak-pachac or 
heaven. The Incas also believed in a hell or AacJt* 
paehdc presided over by a devil called Supay. They 
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believed in a resurrection and au after-life, with a 
heavenly existence as a reward for being good, and 
everlasting tortures in the nether world for sinners. 
Unlike the Aztecs and the Mayas, they liad compara¬ 
tively few minor deities or gods, those that they be¬ 
lieved in being in the nature of sprites, dryads, fair¬ 
ies and supernatural beings rather than deities. The 
similarity of the Incan religion and the Christian 
faith is most remarkable. Just as we believe in a 
supreme God, and In Christ His son who suffered 
and died and reappeared, so the ancient PeruWans 
believed in a Creator and a divine humanized son. 
And just as we worship both God and Christ, so the 
Xncans worshiped their Pacha-Kamac and their sun- 
god, or Inti. We may go even further and compare 
the Incas themselves, who claimed to be direct de¬ 
scendants of the sun-god, to the various modem 
kings and emperors who claim ''dnnne right” to reign 
and are referred to as “heaven-born/’ 

And when the eighth Inca, whose real name was 
Socsoc, assumed the name of WLra-Kocha, it was be¬ 
cause he attributed his power and his triumphs to 
divine intervention, and wished publicly and official¬ 
ly to proclaim and perpetuate hts faith iti this 
manner. But it is very easy to understand how the 
Indians, confusing the Inca Wira-Kocha with the 
divinity Wira-Kocha, built up an imaginative and 
allegorical mythological tale in which they traced the 
genealogy of their rulers to the sun-god himself. As 
a matter of fact, the genealogy of the Incas, from 
Manco-Kapac to Huascar is well known and is as 
follows: 
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IKCA. NAME OR TITLE ACTUAL SAUtl 

1 Mancd-Kapac Inca. ^^^ ^ Panaca Cidma 

2 SmctHloca Inca. ..*,. Paiiaoa Raurac 

3 Lloque-Yupanqui taca. Panaca Hahuac 

4 MftyU-Kapac Inca._______ Paitaca Dsca ilayta 

5 Kapac-Yupadqui Inca,_*----- * Panaca Apuc Alayta 

6 luca-Roca Inca.......Panaca Willca Quu^u 

7 Yaliuar-Haatac Inca.... .Panaca Aucnc 

8 TV ira-'RocLa Inca . + .Panaca Socaoc 

9 Inca-Yupanqni Inca*.... .Panaca IlSaca 

9 Pacha-Cutic Inca*,- ............. Panaca Hatun lilaca 

10 Tupae-Ynpanqni Inca... Panaca Kapac Tupa 

11 Hnayna-Kapac Inca.. ..Panaca Tiiini Pampa 

12 Cusi-Huaacarlnca..................Panaca Huaycnc 

13 Atabualpa Inca.. ...... ^ haU-broticr of CusUHuBacai IncA 


NAME OF 

Mama-Ocllo.. 

Mama-Kora.. 

Mama-Chahua. 

Mama-Cuca... 

Mama-Kori llipay...... 

Mania-Micay.... 

Mama-CHicya, 
Mama-Runtu Kayan.,.. 
Mama-lpa Iliiarcu ^««... 

Mama-Anac Huarcu. 

Mama-Chimpu Ocllo.... 
Mama-Pahua OcUo..... « 
Mama-Chuqui Uantu.... 


41 ^ M * * * * m * I 


KAME AHi FRIKCESE 
.Hnaco 
. Chimpu 

..* -Wuarqui 

«Ichi Unna 

■ «- - v-> . 4 -....... alinac 

Xnsi Cbimpu 
^ Ipa Hiiaco 
.... Kay an 
. 4. . Ipa Huarcu 

>+^.'fiii-i.ii-... A Ti nc Riiaircu 

.. Chimpii Ocllo 

Patua OdJo 

- * * ..Cantar Chuqui 
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But whether this royal Ime actually descended 
from the immeasurably more ancient rulers of the 
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pre-Incnns and tlie semi mythical Wira-Kocha, or 
whether they were a different stock who erected a 
new civilization upon the remains of a much greater 
one* we cannot say and we may never know, 

PHO^TONXIATION OF IXCA^ (qUICHUa) NAMES 

iVJthouj^h th^ Qiiichua (Incan) words and names 
1 have used are spelled phonetically* it is practicany 
impossible to convey the exact sounds and pronunci¬ 
ations by means of om* alphabet* aiid a few words 
of explanation are necessary in order to give an idea 
of the QiiJehua pronunciation of sounds as represented 
by our nearest equivalents in letters* 

All vowels have the broad* soft Spanish sounds* 
Double I (U) should have almost the Spanish sound 
of elyaff with a slightly more distmet I than in 
Spanish, 

K is an explosive gpttural approximating k-yl 
Thus the word ako is pronounced more as if spelled 
aky-o or even t^-qo. At times a slightly softer or 
less guttural k is used, and this I have indicated by 
substituting the letter c which should have about 
the same sound as our own k. 

S has tlie normal English sound except w*heu final, 
in which case it is pronounced as ys. In the 
Quichua, the terminal 8 does itoi denote the plural, 
hut means “named” or “called,” as kvara-s. Put 
for simplicity and to avoid confusion, I have as a 
rule employed s to denote a plural, thus slightly 
Anglicizing the words. For example: the plural 
in Quichua is denoted by adding the word cuna or 
many, and hence the plural of chasqui would he 
cha8qid-cuTia^ But for our purposes it may just 
as well he written as cJtasquis. 

Qtti and Que hax'c Spanish sounds of key, kay, etc. 
O always has the English sound, as does tt, and these 
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two letters, as well as e and f, may be interchanged 
or transposed without affecting the meaning or 
correct pronunciation of a word, owing to the fact 
that in Quichua these four vow'els are scarcely pro¬ 
nounced and vary in different localities. Thus 
Qnichna may be Quechua; mea is the same as 
coca; quipo or quepu is equally correct. Huanacn 
or Iluanaco does equally well; Apachita is the 
same as apacketa and quheha may he spelled 
quencha. 

J and h are practically silent or slightly aspirated. 
As, during the Colonial period, the Spanish influ¬ 
ence was very strong, certain words, which, in pure 
Quichua, begin with a pure vowel sound, have now 
become universali}' pronounced as if spelled with 
the Spanish j. Thus the word amuy can only be 
expressed in its present form as hauiuy or ^amuy. 
W and V are so much alike that they are Interchange- 
able and, as a matter of fact, their pronunciation 
is far better expressed by the Spanish hui or hue 
than by either of the consonants. 

Finally, we must remember that the Quichua 
tongue of the Incan Empire was by no means a pure 
language, but was more or less a conglomerate com¬ 
bination of many dialects. Hence it varies greatly 
in different localities, each tribe having adopted 
many of its own words and names, and pronouncing 
the Quichua as they would their tribal dialect. In 
the south the Quichua is strongly influenced by the 
AimarOr in the north it contains many words of the 
Chimu or Yungas, and in the trans-Andenn regions 
of Peru it is combined with the Hunnea tongue. 
Often, too, many Spanish words have been adopted 
into the Quichua. Probably the purest Quichua is 
used in the vicinity of Ctisico. 


CHAPTER XV 


THE CHIEDREX OE THE SUX 

With the murder of Atahualpa by the Spaniards, 
the Incan Empire came to an end. Ctizco was oc¬ 
cupied by the Dons, looted of ever^’thing' of value, 
and made the headquarters for raiding-parties which 
carried death, destruction and inhuman brutalities 
far and near, 'WTierever the Spaniards found a city, 
a temple or a burial-place containing gold it was 
robbed, desecrated and wantonly destroyed. Thou¬ 
sands of the peaceful, industrious and docile Incan 
people were subjected to unspeakable tortures, 
forced into slavery, or ruthlessly killed. From cen¬ 
tral Chile to northern Ecuador, and from the Pacific 
to tlie head-waters of the Amaaon, the country literal¬ 
ly ran with blood. Only the valiant Mapuches of 
Araucania, and the wild and savage tribes of the 
IVlontaha forests were able to hold their own against 
the invaders. The wonder is that any of the Incan 
races sunived. 

How many thousands succumbed to hardships, 
hunger and abuse, as they toiled as slaves in mines 
and elsewhere, will never be known. How many 
thousands were transported to other lands or were 
butchered outright, no one can say. Yet they not 
only managed to survive, hut they maintained their 
racial integrity, remained to a large extent of pure 
blood, and even retained their arts, customs, habits, 
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language and social organization. Indeed, with the 
overthrow of Spain*^s power in America, and the 
slight betterment of their condition, they rapidly in¬ 
creased in numbers, until to-day over seventy-five 
per cent, of the total popidation of Bolivia, over sixty 
per cent, of the population of Peru, and probably 
seventy per cent, of the population of Ecuador are 
Indians of unniixed blood who are direct descendants 
of the Tahuantisuyo or “Children of the Sun,** as the 
Incan people called themselves. 

IVhile all have traits in common, and while all re¬ 
tain many of the characteristics of the Incan organi¬ 
zation, they keep their tribal distinctions and vary 
considerably in different sections of the land. 
Throughout Peru, and over a large part of Ecuador, 
they speak the Quichua of the 1 neons, and are com¬ 
monly classed as Quichua, while the majority of those 
in Bolivia speak the ancient Aimara tongue and are 
ordinarily called Aimar^. But among both the so- 
called Quichiias and the Aimar^ there are a great 
many tribes and sub-tribes, the precise number and 
names of these being known only to the Tndinna 
themselves. 

Among the better-known tribes of the Aimards 
are the Co]las, inhabiting the country east of Eake 
Titicaca; the Chutas about Cochabamba, and the 
Yungas of eastern Bolivia. The more noteworthy of 
the Quichua tribes are the Huancas in the district 
about Huancayo and Ayacucho; the true Quichuas 
about Cuzco, and tlic blonteros of the country west 
of Lake Titicaca, as well as the Chimus about Trujil¬ 
lo and the “Incas’* near Oruro, Bolivia. 

Although a person familar with these Indians can 
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distm^lsli membere of the various tribes at a glaace, 
to the average man all appear alike. Owing to the 
forced mixture and amalgamation of tribes when un¬ 
der Incan rule, there ore no sharp physical dis¬ 
tinctions between the tribes, or even between those of 
Quichua and those of Aimori stock. Broadly speak- 
ing, the Qnicbuas are shorter, lighter-colored and 
with more prominent cheek-bones and foreheads, and 
longer heads than the Aimar^. The average 
Quichua is more of a yellow than a brown, and has 
fairly thick lips, often a straggling beard and mus¬ 
tache, and is frequently of a pronounced Mongolian 
type. But the Quichua characters vary greatly in 
different localities and among different tribes. 
JIany of those near the coasts have dark-brown skins, 
round heads and broad noses. Near Arequipa there 
is a small tribe with black skin, sharply aquiline noses 
and thin lips. The Huancas are often pale olive with 
finely chiseled features, while enormous, hooked 
noses are not unusual. As a rule the Afmara is a 
bronze or brown in color and is taller, more slender 
and with a sharper nose and more receding forehead 
than the Quichua, But the Aimaris vary almost as 
much as do the Quichuas. Many have well-de¬ 
veloped beards, mani’' are strikingly Polynesian or 
Malaysian in appearance, and gray or Ught hazel 
eyes anti brownish-black hair are not uncommon. 
Botli races, when dwelling at considerable altitudes, 
have rosy-red cheeks, often actually purple, but ow¬ 
ing to their lighter skins the Quichuas appear to have 
redder cheeks than the Aimards. 

In temperament the two races are totally differ¬ 
ent, The Quichua is invariably docile, quiet, peace- 
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able, industrious and firmly wedded to the soil, 
whereas the Almara is inclined to be surly, aloof, 
turbulent, quarrelsome, restless and is a husbandtnan 
only by force of circumstances. But the most inter¬ 
esting feature of both races is that they live and dress 
in practically the same way as did their ancestors in 
Incan days, and carry on the same arts, professions 
and industries. Though the costumes differ in de¬ 
tails in various localities and according to tribes, they 
are, aside from ttiese minor variations, the same 
everywhere, and as a whole are the same as in Incan 
days. The man^s costume consists of trousers or 
drawers of heavj% band-woven woolen cloth, a shirt, 
sometimes a jacket and even a vest, a poncho, a tight¬ 
ly fitting woolen cap, and sandals. He may or may 
not wear a hat, Tvhich may vary from an Indian- 
made felt affair, patterned after the hat of the white 
man, to a highly ornate and decorative head-piece 
precisely like those shown in the contemporaneous 
pictures of the Indians in Incan days. 

The women wear innumerable bright-colored petti¬ 
coats and blouses, quite obviously patterned after the 
corresponding garments of their white sisters, but 
they still retain the short poncho, the gay-colored 
woven belt, the embroidered gauntlets, the manta 
and the beautifully colored woven square of cloth 
which, knotted about the neck, forms a bag-like re¬ 
ceptacle in which is carried anything and everything 
from foodstuffs to infants. 

There is probably no hardier, more patient or more 
industrious race than these Andean Indians. Liv¬ 
ing, as they do, in a cold, forbidding, bleak and al¬ 
most sterile land; accustomed for innumerable gen- 
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erations to hardships, unending toil and the barest 
necessities of life; descended from ancestors who were 
oppressed bj' the Incas and enslaved by the Span- 
iards, and treated more like beasts than human beings 
by the whites of to-day, these Children of the Sun live 
and seem contented and happy under conditions 
which would be impossible for any other race* 
Wherever there is a tiny patch of soil, no matter 
how poor, it is intensively cultivated. Every tiny 
valley is tilled, every hillside and mountain where 
there is a scraping of soil is terraced with farms and 
gardens from base to summit. And wliere nothing 
can he grown the Indians graze their flocks of sheep 
and their herds of Uamas and alpacas. Their homes 
are mere hovels of stones or adobe, their beds a few 
hides or a thin layer of straw upon the bare earth. 
Their food is frozen potatoes, barley and tough dried 
meat, and their fuel, llama dung or the dried yaretta 
plant. Here and there the Indians may be seen culti¬ 
vating their land with steel hoes, but ninety times out 
of a hundred they plow with a crooked stick and use 
a short-handled, awkward, heavy-bladed hoe exactly 
like those of Incan and pre-Incan days, to use which 
the Indian has to bend almost double. Never do 
these Indians waste a moment of their lives. Erom 
dayliglit until dark the men and hoys labor in the 
fields or drive their llamas to market laden with the 
few products of their industry. From daylight to 
dark and later the women and girls tend the flocks, 
w'eave ponchos, blankets and cloth, or help the men 
in the fields, and wherever they may he. whatever 
they maj'' he doing, the women, utdess their hands are 
otherwise occupied, are ceaselessly, constantly spin- 
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niD^ wool into thread by means of primitive spindles. 
The only breaks in their monutnnous, hopeless lives 
are the weekly trips to market, and often this trip en¬ 
tails a long and weary journey across mountains and 
deserts for fifty to one hundred miles or more. 

As mentioned in another chapter, the old Incan 
custom of eacli village or settlement being confined 
to one industry still prevails to large extent, and the 
inhabitants of two neighboring riUages will take the 
products of their labor for many miles to a market 
and there exchange with one another. Upon these 
trips, and whenever the Indians are traveling or 
working, they constantly ehew the coca leaves. 
^Vhen masticated with a bit of lime or wood ash a 
small amount of cocaine is produced, and this serves 
to aUay hunger and weariness and enables the In¬ 
dians to endure hardships and to cover distances that 
would he impossible vmder any other conditions. It 
is not unusual for an Indian to carry a load of two 
hundred pounds for twenty to fifty miles across the 
highest mountains without apparent fatigue, and in 
Cuzco and other cities the Indian porters may often 
be seen trotting along the streets and bending under 
the load of a piano or an immenise packing-box of 
machinery or other goods. 

In temperament the Andean Indian, especially the 
Quichua, is quiet and sentimental, and gives the casu¬ 
al observer the impression of being sad, depressed 
and hopeless. Considering the endless centuries dur¬ 
ing which these people were ground down, oppressed 
and brutalized, it would not be surprising if they had 
become pessimists. But, as a matter of fact, they are 
far from depressed or hopeless. At the times of 
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fiestas and dances, on Saints* days and marlset days, 
they are gay, happy and enjoy life to the utmost. To 
be sure, their utmost consists largely of gossiping, 
dancing and getting drunk on the vile rum of the 
traders and unprincipled shopkeepers of the towns. 
Sut fortunately these Indians seldom become 
boisterous, disorderly or quarrelsome when under 
the influence of alcohol. They become unusually 
gay, dance and sing, talk a bit loudly and thickly, 
and in the end fall asleep. Fortunately for them the 
women usually remain sober and look after their 
helpless menfolk. Often several women may he seen 
dragging and helping some staggering, wabbly- 
legged feUow toward his distant home. If he is too 
far gone, their lord and master may he uncere¬ 
moniously packed on to a burro or llama and carried 
off like a sack of meal. But it cannot he denied that 
their history of ceaseless oppression lias left them 
with a heritage of sadness. Their music is always of 
a plaintive, wailing character and tliey are fond of 
depressing rather than cheerful pictures, stories and 
songs. But their hard life and harder past have not 
made them either callous or hard-hearted. On the 
contrary they are very kind and are excessively fond 
of their families, their homes and even of their live 
stock. Very seldom will an Indian kill a fowl or any 
domestic animal for his own use, and if the stranger 
purchases such he must buy it alive and do the 
slaughtering himself out of tlie Indian*s sight. In 
fact, if the Indian desires a fowl, a pig or any other 
creature for food, he will travel a long distance and 
trade or purchase it from some one else, even though 
he may own plenty of live stock himself. 
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As in prehisboric days, every creature is supposed 
to possess a spirit or soul* and each ha$ its own special 
fiesta day. Originally, no doubt, these feast days of 
the various domestic fowls and quadrupeds were 
dedicated to Incan or pre-Incan divinities. But with 
their veneer of Christianity, the Indians nowadays 
have adopted the days of Catholic Saints as the feast 
days for their domestic creatures. On these days the 
animals, to whom the day^ is dedicated, are washed, 
brushed, decorated with ribbons and ornaments, and 
a dance and feast are held in their honor. As the 
llamas are the most important beasts of all, it is 
natural that they should be treated with the greatest 
respect and should have the greatest fiestas. To the 
Indians the llama is like a member of the family. 
Every attention is shown him, he is tenderly cared 
for, decorated with bells, beautifully woven trappings 
and ribbons, and if he dies or is killed the Indians are 
inconsolable and moum his loss as they would the 
loss of a child. 

The religion of these Indians is a strange mixture 
of Christianity and sun-worship. On nearly every 
hut one may see a cross, hut invariably, adjoining 
the symbol of the Christian church or somewhere iiear 
it, is the Incan sun. Although the rites of the 
Catholic Church are meticulously followed, and chil¬ 
dren are baptized and christened with Spanish names, 
and although mass and confessions are always at¬ 
tended, still the Indians cling in their hearts to die 
religion of their ancestors. Just how much actual 
faith they have in Christianity, and how much of their 
devotion to the Church is to satisfy the priests and 
for the sake of personal benefits and protection, it is 
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difficult to say. But it is certain that they feel a 
lingering doubt as to the efficacy of the white man’s 
religion and believe in playing safe by holding to the 
religion of their forefathers as well. In many places 
they always carry images of their own gods with 
them when they go to church j and the age-old cere¬ 
monials and rites of their race are still kept up» al¬ 
though nowadays they are held upon the Holy Days 
of the Catholic Church. 

Yet few of them have any clear idea of the religion 
and the beliefs of the Ineans, or possess real tradi¬ 
tions of their past, and few of their caciques or chiefs 
are of royal Inca blood. Here and there one finds an 
individual or a family, even an entire idllage or com¬ 
munity, claiming direct descent from tlie Incas, and 
near Oruro in Bolivia the members of a small tribe 
of Quichua stock call themselves Incas. Also, 
throughout Peru and Bolivia, there are certain indi¬ 
viduals and families with enormous hooked noses 
commonly known as the “Inca nose” and whose pos¬ 
sessors claim to be of royal blood. Unquestionably 
there must be many hundreds, perhaps thousands of 
these Indians in whose veins flows blood of the Incas, 
and there are a few Indians who are well known to 
be lineal descendants of Atahualpa or Iluascar. 
One of these is recognized as such by many of the 
Bolivian tribes, another is employed in the Lima 
Country Club, btfl as a rule the Indians recognize 
no authority save that of their own caciques and the 
national government officials. 

Though the present-day Indians do not approach 
the high quality of the textile and ceramic arts of 
their ancestors, still their textiles excel those of all 
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other American races* not even excepting the Nava< 
jos of our Southwest. Woven from wool, llama hair 
or alpaca upon the crudest of handdooms, their 
cloth, rugs, blanhlets and ponchos are more durable, 
more beautiful and better in every way than any* 
thing yet produced by machinery. Formerly only 
vegetable and mineral dyes were used, hut, most 
regrettably, aniline dyes are now utilized to larger ex¬ 
tent. In their patterns and designs the Indians fol¬ 
low the motifs of their Incan and pre-Incan 
ancestors, even using the “six-unit’* system in many 
cases. As a rule the patterns are combinations of 
various geometrical designs with human, bird and 
animal figures, together with the representations of 
the ancient deities. The Andean goose, the condor, 
the llama and the jaguar, all prominent in Incan and 
pre-Incan mj-thologj', are common motifs, and often 
one finds the sun-god, the condor-headfd god and 
other seniihuman mythological beings embodied in 
the designs. 

As already mentioned, certain villages are devoted 
exclusively to the manufacture of certain things. 
The inhabitants of one may spin or card wool, those 
of anotlier may weave nothing hut rngs, those of an¬ 
other may produce only ponchos; stiU others may 
devote themselves to wootlwork; those of another to 
rawhide articles, those of still another may turn out 
pottery and nothing else, and so on. In many cases 
the people do not even weave the rugs, blankets and 
ponchos for their own use, hut de])end upon purchas¬ 
ing or trading them from otliers, though as a rule 
a certain amount of textile work is done in every com¬ 
munity. About Cuzco, the Indians are primarily 
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agricultural, and few of the women know how to use 
a loom, whereas about Huancayo and Ayacucho 
weaving is the leading industry. 

In their ceramics these Indians have sadly de¬ 
generated in most places, and the modem ware, with 
few exceptions, is coarse and far from attractive, al¬ 
though following to some extent the old Incan and 
pre-Incan forms. About Trujillo, the descendants 
of the Chimus still make pottery vessels in effigy 
forms; portrait jars are common in several localities; 
in the vicinity of Cocliabamba and La Paz much of 
the modern pottery' follows Tiahuanaco forms and 
decorative motifs, and in the neighborhood of Sicuani 
in Peru the Quichuas produce ve^ beautiful pottery 
with a high glaze, hut unfortunately imitate Euro¬ 
pean forms and designs. 

Like most Indians, both the Quichuas and 
Aimaras are wonderful imitators, and are able to re¬ 
produce almost any object they see and examine. 
Working entirely by hand and with the simplest and 
crudest of tools, these Indians manufacture shoes, 
boots, hats, harness, furniture, musical instruments, 
toys and innumerable other articles which find a 
ready sale in the cities. 

The Indians, however, are by no means confined 
to their own arts and crafts. Practically all labor in 
Bolivia and Peru is performed by Indians. They 
are the miners, artizans, medianics, household ser¬ 
vants, locomotive engineers, conductors, sailors, 
laborers, drovers, herders, and in fact are represented 
in every trade and profession. Without the Indians, 
the countries could not exist, and should the Indians 
refuse to work or strike en masset business would 
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come to a standstill, not a wheel would turn, and the 
inhabitants would star^'e to death. 

President Leguia of Peru said, in a recent conver¬ 
sation with me: 

“The Peruvians [and the Bolivians also] must 
learn that the Indians are the most important people 
in the country from an economic view-point. With¬ 
out them nothing can he accomplished and the future 
prosperity and progress of Peru [and Bolivia] will 
depend largely upon the welfare of the Indians.” 

At present they are little more than slaves in the 
countries they once owned and ruled. But they are 
by no means lacking in intelligence, and, given prop¬ 
er Ihdng conditions, fair treatment, an even chance 
and an education, they are capable of rising to any 
height, as is proved by the many famous and promi¬ 
nent men of pure Indian blood in South America. 
Among their numbers are lawyers, artists, scientists, 
generals, merchant princes, bankers, statesmen; men 
of every calling and profession, even presidents of re¬ 
publics, and it would not be at all surprising if ere 
long descendants of the Incans should again rule the 
lands where dwell the Children of the Sun, 

In the foregoing chapter (Chapter XIV) I have 
mentioned the musical talents of the Incan races, and, 
have referred to the drama of OUanta^f, a classic of 
the Indians, which has been copied and borrowed by 
many of the modem composers. 

Much of tlie Incan and pre-Incan music has never 
been written or printed, hut is played by the Indians 
by ear. The favorite instrument of the present-day 
Quichuas and Aimariis is the qmna or Incan flute, 
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made either from a bone, a hollowed piece of wood or 
& natural reed. Pan's-pipes, flageolets and trumpets 
of cows’ horns are also used as solo insirmnents, while 
the “bands” consist of drums, horns, fiutes, Pan’s- 
pipes, rattles, mandolin-like instruments with the 
body formed from the carapace of the armadillo, 
guitars, and at times native harps. A remarkable 
instrument, used by some of the Aimara tribes of 
Bolivia, is a gigantic form of Pan’s-pipes. In this 
t!ie tubes are of wood constructed like the pipes of 
an organ, and are from three to ten feet in length. 
As no one man could possibly expel enough air to 
operate all of these huge pipes, and as he could not 
move rapidly enough from one mouthpiece to an¬ 
other, the instrument is played by four or more In¬ 
dians, each playing one or two of the pipes. The 
music produced is loud and penetrating but exceed¬ 
ingly sweet and mellow in tone. 

The present-day Indians of the Peruvian and 
Bolivian highlands are bom musicians, and it is 
seldom that a man or a boy is without his beloved 
quefta. As they walk along, bending under their 
burdens; as tliey drive their llama trains; as they 
hurry toward some fiesta or dance, they continually 
play the plaintive, peculiar music of their Incan an¬ 
cestors upon their Incan qu€ntii or their PanVpIpes, 
And wherever a boy or a man is tending the fiocks of 
sheep, cattle, llamas or alpacas, the centuries-old airs 
of the Tucans will be heard, filling the rarified moun¬ 
tain air with their melodics. Often, so bird-like ate 
the notes, the stranger searches the stone-riddled 
fields and the barren hillsides for some unkown 
feathered songster, until he catches a glimpse of a 
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brown-skinned mite wrapped in a tattered red 
poncho, and perched upon some outjutting rock 
overlooking the docks and herds grazing upon the 
sparse dry herbage, 

^luch of the best-known and most popular Incan 
music has been rearranged to suit the piano and other 
conventional instruments, and has been publMied in 
Peru. In the following pages some of these are 
given, together with the Spanish versions of the 
songs. Among these are examples of love-songs, 
and several of the themes from the famous OUantay, 
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Oxford Caitxy 

JP^cWmiic, 193; 252. 29L 2a5'297, 
324 

Ftadia4:^iitk. 281. 315 

326 

pKcha-KAiELnc, 324,325 
lift, 328 

Pblice of tliF Inca^ 209 
pAleoE^ljq, lOO^ 130 
PaaijHjaurca, 293 

PasLAinb, 27. 48L4gi%59L 60.7^8% 
85.89, ISO, 152, 163, 197. 205. 
mm m 273 
Sm Cbd^ 

Plsuco^ 08 
Faeoqo BiTcr. ISO 
Fanjiumga^ 337.299 
PariMCodBy 165^180 
PabiS,233 

'"Fith of tho Dwi,^ 183 

108 

Pero. 27,4S, 53,55,56^ 57.83.176,181, 
iffi, m m m 247*25o.m 
258. 274, 277, 278. 279.297,300; 
303. 307. 316 319. 3l9p^330L 
mm 342 

Ffiea Itu, 144 

pEiiipii (Sp*iij3*aga 
Piurald. 296 
^Flok^^ dtiel, 25^^ 

Plpeftooe, 20 
FlpO ndfcim, 67. 148, 158 
Fiico, 217. m 288 
FIxobinabAp 263 
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PistfMy 57, 181. 277. 280^281. S38, 
2&L 2BS; 287, 30e 

"Fhcaaf rniiU'’47 
168 

Fld«t«eav pcrio^L T 

FluiD«d S7* ICft lOJ, 102L134 

183 

Fo^ygHkmy^ ZSi 
Folynnla, IZ 

Fcnsjwil at Amerkmp 72-63 
Fop. 108 

PopocftUp*a m 
F&jmSVi^ 45 
Pbrt«it im, 226^2281 274 
Fott^ 

Ainurl, 839 
CMbcb«. 2il 
CMmii, 226-2301248 
Cbd4 83-8S 
Inaucu 83, 321-322 
MuAbi.24S 
Nuun. 247^249 

"portrait** type. S3, 238-22& 274 

pn-IncAn. S3 
QuiehiMi»339 

TlftlLq4o«aui. 24a 273^374 
Fte-l&cBm 
■ge ^ 

ud "Lost Tribe*.” 2^ 
ud 251 

Mzuiltde doaes 60 
•relutcetiire la 23 
utrockoEuy oT. 306 
comperiiOD witli Cbd^n 72 
EftTpium eonAcctkiD, 258 
ii&diEriveiiefl of lem^ 279^ ^8 
Icnowled^e mbout* 4a 80 
lao^Qjtge not written, 313^18 
CXvnUl infloezKC tuv 254-358 
of, 251 256 
pottery el, S3 
nli(poa of, 37,324 
Ptooewojrk nf, 300 
textlTee of, 322-^23 
to^ of, 70 


Ftwc»tt, WtDiuii H. 

rJk T. 277-27S 

Priot-KiB^ lOO 

Pdeblo 

e’L'oluUoD off 30-3? 

FurbLo^ 30. 33^ 42, 64 
Purblp Viejo^ 268 
Punli PiedruL263 
Ftiulctadd P^xilileiai^ 36-43 
"I^metnd of Hie Skutb^"' 133 

QueldTita, Lake, 241 
0«u^341.342 
Qutt4tj&rob 156 
Quetiil, 137 

Quetiilwtl, 172, ISO-iSI, 182-184 
18a 240 
201 

Qiitch4 diaicot, 97p 14S 
Qidobua* 

beaJc-liko noaea 20 

dialect of 

HiiaEj!i las^uagp. 201 
o^Gtail buigiHLE^a of IncMvZri 288 
proDimciatioa of, 327-328 
rimUimty to Cbinoie Bmd 
at, 254-255 
drvwiof, 332 

feaot day* for aniiiuK 330 
indiutry of. 332-334 339-340 
inuriic of, 3^10-341 
rdieian of, 338-337 
temperament of. 331-33^ 334-335 
tertiln of. 27f 2a 338 
QuihuilbfSga 
QmiUA Win. 293 
Cwipw. 313414 
Qtiirbtfua, 134 132 
Quito. 2»a 316, 32a 321 

Roto, 317 

Ealnp293 

Baton, New Menco^ f 
RdaHve Ana* of Americu Clvilin- 
lioMp 5M3 


INBEX 


801 


Belipoa 
Asdut«3€47 
ud onliAtioii, 37-33 
A»t4E,37,10U 170-133 
Codfi^SS-OO, 153 
GD«ymL 211-312. 213-2td 
loca, 37, 324-335 

Bdaya, 37,1OMO0W 138-140 
QuicHiu,336^ 

S3iaydiAj^ 151 

Bcidiai.167 
BomIIb it«mc!, 5ClL ilS 

^fUfthurtiiiAn, 307 
Hw-Kaglin , 172 

SahliUAy&cu, 313 

S4llltThjc»mii4p IS2 

5i4kver7p222 

SdvMiPT»00 

S&pt« Cni« de Bnivow 14A 
SftDto Dozningo Chupch. ^32 

SaycmuiXi 313-320 
Scrall 

ia Cocl£ [Mltaji 84 
@3KyiziC 151 
3bAjBli&iu 

ApfWdtrancfl ofp 151 
dialect of* 152 
feodi ol, 151 
liiHd-drc« ofr 152 
boiim of. 150-151 
«rgBZi^Lioa of* 150 
rdigioD of, 151 
IMpDDf ofk 151 
&ietiani,330 
Strm, MjwdD, 283 
Sinchl-Boco* ESI 
list. 320 
SofliuL, 28^ 29 
EmoD», 13 
Soc90c, 825 
^ Wiro-Sodia 
Sc4aiiiotu257 
Swtii Sc& 0 


Spooidi cqnqtiest. 20^ 22^ 45*4^ 118» 
143, 165, 174* lS8w iSOjOStlOft 
205* 231* 23131 244 270*281,290; 

m 

Eproce ({quoted}* 170 
Stela A* 112 
Stciae Bg^i 14 43 
Stuccoi 133 
Supay, 324 

Sujwrftitiaa, 23* 210-220; 315-317 
Su^pinw dd CbonoUiUOyOw 352 
Stqnfirwp 315 
271 

Sword 

md hs AatMik 102 

Tal]ua]itis«Qn)i, 330 
Tecpaoee^ 158 
TKpailm 

CvitXi 168 

Tdpoditlip 178 
Telid, Dt>ctQn 227i 262 
“Tcfcpte ®f tbfl Foliated Cf«w” IDOL 
138 

*T«Qple of tbe laEiiarflw'* 137 
Teazle of tta Sita {Cuicojl^i 282 
demiptian ol* 292; 302-306 
Temple of tlic Sun (PfM^acaiiiic),201. 
295.298.207 

Temple dt tLe Sun (Tcotibuaaa)^ 192- 
193 

Temple of the Sim fTmliqloAeo} 

£m KflJjLnjaya 

^^Temple of ■ ThoiuHmdldoflb'^ 284, 
265 

deecripliiCiD aod plu of* 70-82 
idoUio, 79-82 
Tenochlitlan, 1501 399* 308 
Sitf City 

TmxiaUu 191-192 
TedotuDjmi* 179 
Teotlhuacas* 102; 197 
Temba cntlur^ 69 
Teieatlipda, 184 1711?! 183* 194 
Tacm, Lake* 158* 197 
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Tlali iL&iiihco 

off 22^ 57, 6^ 275 
Aio&ri dklcct ttJtd, 275 
AkB.pa4iPv 263w 264-265 
alUi-p 268-269 
aw«lp 263 

caUAtfipphe at, 262L 26S 
influHict of. 275^295 
KilBAaaya, 263, 265-268 
kndurkdge abootr 56 
cum* 261 

dttdpied by Incas, 260-261 
polttrytif, 248,273^271 
ftaninf, 16, J55p 258-260 

auppoflnl camiflctMui with Nawi^ 

251 

TtiopT* of tfa* £aA 
£ei JCiUlBMjFm 
theory of imcei m. 262-268 
todbof, 70 

Tnnai-Puncu, 263, 260^27! 
wheel at. 271-273 

15|jcuu, Ukc. 258,260.275^ 280,300p 
823,330 

TUoc, 102, 170, m 197 
TUpalkn. 46^ 15SL 185, lOQ 
TUfulkntBjucioco, 46, 126 

TlabUna, 156 w 186 
TUiii2c&l|i«4itecutG, 183, 185 
Tncfatftwcp 46,195 
Tohil. 133 

Toledo, Fruoaco <J«, 292, 3l0 
Tolkn,47.92: J67* 193, 1Q6 
ToIUntvuKO, 46. 171, 195 
Tdtoca 
a^ofp 62 
ciiffidji.T of, 15 
hi^ry of^ 46-47 

legendaiy cocuKction with Maju, 
96 

It^endfl about. 195-198 
poa^le ccmKcUoii with Cdd£, 92ii 
qi^stioa of. 157 

Toftcca and Aatec*. The. 156-203 
TcicaliDatl, Il3 


TanatbK 175^201 
Toeontoy, 285 
Tcrtomaca. 156 
ToTeyo, 47.196 
177 

TPHinQ Cola; 100 

TnijiSi^ 225, 233L 230, 33a 333 
TiiK47a96 
Tnhrm^ 146 
TnB^llhll^ 113.123 
^mca-Ftincy. 263 
defleriptioa of^ 269-271 
miet&l hey« cil» 270-271 
Flkl&ce of iha Iswaa 269 
Tunja, 239 
TnpaoViipanqqi, 28J 
^«rtuU325 
^Turtle Stfiiwi** 133 
Th^ 108 

ranjab, 105 
tEul, 111. 112: 123 
Uo,l08 
Uiwii293 
Uiofc, 016 
Unibamba. 321 
Uxmalp 138 

VaJdis^ 147 

VaUoy of Moksv 15a 165, 1% 106 

KofuMJi Cbdae, 186 

Ve^ Qwliwo de 26E. 277^ 

VcEmi, 125^127, m 

Voa Cn% 156, 17a IBO, IBl. 193 

VIkinga 

aa forebwa of Indiana 5^6 
Vlcacoclut 307 

Wb«T« Maotmma SttH fiuha 204-221 
'^WhiatliDg iaif,** 248 
WiUca-Huaman. 3l9n 
Willca Pampa, 292 
Wira-Kodu. 281. 324, 325 

8Hliitt.326 

Wifw-Kbcht (Oeatorof thi U|«)pSII 



XAUquim 179 
Xalim. 46. m 
XamASCMSA, 147 
XIpc. m 179^179 
Ximkaod, ISS. 307 
Xiiilit«ci]tl4 1S4« 203 
xoduffiko^ ifi2» m 
XocbipOi^ 1S5 
Xal, 109 

Yiiiu»r-H«ilcA^ 291 
YvAdh. 179 

Y«» m 120 

yuip^l29 
Ya^ddn 109 
Y«mi«o^ 100 
Y«Di EluotL m 
YokwX. 193 


1 K D £ X 39^3 

Yunun. 4S, 04. 07. 0^101,140; 

149.163, tSl 
Yum Eux, 105 
Yitngu, 330 
<£iiect oTp 231. 328 

Zur. 109 

ZApolea 

boiTOT from Uatvj Hfi^ Ait«c^ 06 
ciJaider of. 106 
kntioa off 150 
Zip. 109 
ZippA.230 
Zm^im, 239 
Zotj. 109 

7rt4<ff.aTia,niiTnAfTTi*fi, ]07 

ZotUfil dialect* 07. 149 
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